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PART I. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1882-1883. 


No. I. 


THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD PELLEW, 


VISCOUNT EXMOUTH (1816), AND BARON EXMOUTH OF CAX- 
ONTEIGN, COUNTY OF DEVON (1814); A BARONET (1796); 
ADMIRAL OP THE WHITE; VICE-ADMIRAL OF ENGLAND} 
KNIGHT GRAND CROS@ OF THE MOST HONOURABLE MILI- 
TARY ORDER OF THE BATH; KNIGHT OF THE SPANISH 
ORDER OF XING CHARLES I11.; KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF 
‘THE ORDER OF 61. FERDINAND AND OF MERIT OF NAPLES, 
AND OF THE ORDER OF WILHELM OF THE NETHERLANDS; 
KNIGHT OF THE ROYAL SARDINIAN MILITARY ORDER OF 
8T, MAURICE AND 8T. LAZARUS, AND KNIGHT OF THE 
SARDINIAN ORDER OF ANNUNCIATION; DOCTOR OF THE 
CIVIL LAW; HIGH STEWARD OF YARMOUTH; ONB OF THE 
ELDER BRETHREN OF THE TRINITY HOUSE; PRESIDENT 
OF THE LIVERPOOL S£AMAN’8 FRIEND SOCIETY, AND 
BETHEL UNION; A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE MARINE, 
WAVY CHARITABLE, AND NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
SOCIETIES, ETC. ETC. 


BY the death of this distinguished officer, the Royal Navy 


of England has been deprived of, perhaps, its ablest seaman. 
VOL. XYLIL B 


2 VISCOUNT EXMOUTH. 


Like many others of our most celebrated commanders, 
‘Lord Exmouth was the architect of his own fortune. Born 
to no inheritance, he raised himself to great and well-merited 
repatation by the steady spplication of all his powers to the 
duties of his profession, supported by that undaunted and in- 
defetigable spirit which carried him triumphantly through 
every service of difficulty or danger in which he was 
engaged. 

His immediate ancestor was George Pellew, of Flushing, 
near Falmouth, Esq., who married Judith Sparrow, by whom 
he had three sons: viz. first, John; second, Israel, who mar- 
ried Gertrude Trefusis, the descendant of a very ancient 
family in Cornwall, and a relation of Lord Clinton; and 
third, Samuel, who married Constance Longford, by whom 
he had issue, first, Samuel Humphrey; second, Edward, the 
subject of this memoir; third, Israel, a Vice-Admiral of the 
White, who died in 1832; fourth, John, an officer in the 
army, who was killed at Saratoga; and fifth, Catharine, wife 
of the son of the Vice-Admiral of Sweden. 

Edward Pellew was born 19th April, 1757, at Dover, 
where his father then commanded the government packet- 
Dost, At his death, in 1765, the young sailor was deprived 
of his natural patron, and had to struggle against those dif- 
ficulties in attaining a nautical education which are now 
removed by a liberal public provision for such as are destined 
for the King’s service. At the age of thirteen he began his 
career at sea in the Juno frigate, commanded by Capt. Stott, 
with whom he sailed to the Falkland Islands, and afterwards 
accompanied him in the Alarm to the Mediterranean; where, 
some misunderstanding arising between Captain Scott, him 
self, and another Midshipman, the two latter were cruelly 
sent on shore at Marseilles, and obliged to return to England 
by land. 

At the opening of the war with the American colonies, he 
became Midshipman of the Blonde frigate, with Captain 
Pownoll; and was detached, in February, 1776, to serve 
uoder the Inte able and intelligent Admiral Schank (then a 
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Lieutenant), to take part in the struggle for naval supremacy 
on Lake Champlain. During this arduous service they cut 
down trees from the neighbouring forests, and in a few weeks 
converted them into vessels of war, with which they suc- 
ceeded in driving the force under General Arnold from the 
lake; and, in giving this effectual support to the British army, 
Mr. Pellew gained great credit from his Admiral, whose teq- 
timony deserves to be recorded: — 
“HM. &. Engle, New York, 20th Dec, 1776, 
“ Sin,—The account I have received of your gallant beha- 
viour from Captain Charles Douglas, in the different actions 
upon Lake Champlain, gives me much satisfaction, and 1 
shall receive pleasure in giving you a Lieutenant’s commis- 
sion when you may reach New York. 
(Signed) Hows,” 
“ To Mr. Edward Pellew, 
Commanding the Carleton schooner, Lake Champlain.” 


With this rank of acting Lieutenant, which could not be 
confirmed till he returned to England, he continued to co- 
operate with the army under General Burgoyne, and shared 
in all the toils and dangers of the disastrous campaign of 
1777. A letter from that General may properly be inserted 
here, to show the high sense which was entertained of his 
services. 

Camp at Saratoga, 14th Oct. 1777. 

“Dear Sre,—It was with infinite pleasure General 
Phillips and myself observed the gallantry and address with 
which you conducted your attack on the provision-vessel in 
the hands of the enemy. The gallantry of your little party 
was deserving of the success which attended it, and I send 
you my sincere thanks, together with those of the whole 
army, for the important service you have rendered them on 
this occasion. 

(Signed) Joun Buacorne.” 

“ Liew, Edward Pellew, Royal Navy.” 
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The éclat of this little exploit was speedily merged in the 
unfortunate issue of the battle of Saratoga, and the subse- 
quent surrender of the whole British force to the American 
army under General Gates. Soon after the convention was 
signed, Mr. Pellew, being released on his parole, returned to 
England, bearing a letter from Sir Guy Carleton, expressing 
such high commendation “of his gallantry and merit during 
two severe campaigns,” that on his arrival he was immediately 
confirmed in his rank of Lieutenant. 

After serving some time in the Licorne, Captain Bellew, 
he was appointed first Lieutenant of the Apollo frigate, under 
his old Commander, Captain Pownoll, who, in the spring of 
1780, while closely engaged with an enemy's ship of equal 
force, fell mortally wounded, and shortly expired in the arms 
of his attached friend and follower. His last words were, 
* Pellew, don’t give his Majesty’s ship away.” Nor were 
they uttered in vain; for, immediately assuming the com- 
mand, he continued the action with such determined resolu- 
tion, that his opponent fled from the contest, and, having 
gained the neutral anchorage of Ostend, thus disappointed 
him of his prize. This gallant service was promptly rewarded 
by the following letter from the Admiralty: — 


© Admiralty Office, 18th June, 1780. 

“ $rr, — After most sincerely condoling with you on the 
loss of your much lamented patron and friend, Captain 
Pownoll, whose bravery and services have done so much 
honour to himself and country, I will not delay informing 
you, that I mean to give you immediate promotion, as a re- 
ward for your gallant and officer-like conduct. 

(Signed) Sanpwicu.” 
« Lieut, Edward Pellew, 
Hi. M.S. Apollo, Sheerness.” 


Being appointed to command the Hazard sloop-of-war, he 
was very actively employed in her till March, 1782, when he 
removed to the Pelican, in which, on the $1st of May, 1782, 
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he attained the rank of Post-captain, by the spirited services 
mentioned in the following letter :— 


« Admiralty Office, 95th May, 1782, 
“Sm, —~I am so well pleased with the accounts I have 
received of your gallant and seamanlike conduct in the sloop 
you command, in your spirited attack on three privateers in- 
side the Isle of Bass, and your success in driving them all on 
shore, that I am induced to bestow on you the rank of a 
Post-captain in the service to which your universal good cha- 
racter and conduct do credit; and for this purpose 1 have 
named you to the command of the Suffolk, 
(Signed) Kerret,” 
“ To Capt. Edward Pellew, 
Hi. M. S. Pelican, Plymouth.” 


‘The cessation of hostilities having restored him and others 
of his gallant comrades to the more peaceful occupations of 
home, he remained on shore until 1786, when he proceeded, 
in command of the Winchelsea frigate, to Newfoundland, and 
remained on that station till 1789. In the following year he 
was appointed to the Salisbury, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Milbanke ; and was at length paid off in December, 1791. 

At the commencement of the war of the French Revolu- 
tion, Captain Pellew was among the first officers who were 
called into active service, being appointed, on the 11th Jan. 
1798, to command La Nymphe frigate of $6 guns. Being 
by descent 2 Cornishman, his popularity in the neighbour- 
hood of Falmouth, where he resided, enabled him to man his 
ship principally with miners, and put to sea with his usual 
activity; but he had no opportunity of proving their spirit 
until the summer of that year, when, having prevailed on his 
brother to accompany him as a volunteer, he sailed from Fal- 
mouth on the evening of the 17th June, and before the day 
closed, when off the Start, they descried a large vessel, to 
which they gave chase, and followed her through the night. 
At daybreak next morning she appeared again, standing 
towards them; and on her approach proved to be the French 

BS 
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frigate La Cléopatre, of equal force. All was silent until the 
ships came within hail: Captain Pellew then ordered his crew 
to man the shrouds and give three cheers, with “ Long live 
King George the Third!” The French Captain ordered his 
Tigging, in the same manner, to be manned; and, coming for~ 
ward on the gangway, waved his hat, exclaiming “ Vive la 
Nation!” which his crew accompanied with three cheers. 
Captain Pellew’s putting on his hat was the signal for Lea 
Nymphe to begin the action. One more desperate was never 
fought: they were engaged, throughout, yard-arm and yard- 
arm. The sails and rigging were so much intermixed during 
the engagement, that the crew of La Nymphe actually went 
from their own yards to those of Le Cléopatre, and cut the 
men from their quarters. At length a shot from the British 
frigate carried away the enemy’s mizen-mast, and another her 
wheel; so that she became ungovernable, and fell on board 
her opponent. The gallant French Captain was cheering on 
his crew to board La Nymphe, when he was shot dead before 
them, by which they were so disheartened, that his Second 
vainly endeavoured to rally them, and Captain Pellew, seizing 
the advantage, ordered his men to board La Cléopatre, which 
was carried after a short struggle. He proceeded with his 
prize directly to Portsmouth, and was received with acclame- 
tions on entering the harbour, this being the first important 
capture made since the declaration of hostilities. As such it 
was distinguished by peculiar reward; Capiain Pellew, on 
being presented to the King, on the 29th June, 1793, received 
the honour of knighthood, and he had the further satisfaction 
of seeing his brother advanced to the rank of Post-captain for 
his voluntary services in the action. 

Sir Edward was now removed to the command of the 
Arethusa, of 44 guns, attached to the squadron under the 
command of Sir John B. Warren. In this ship he was pre- 
sent at a number of encounters, both with batteries on shore, 
and with the enemy’s vessels at sea. 

Early on the 28d of April, 1794, while cruising of Guern- 
sey, in company with the Flora, the Melampus, La Nymphe, 
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and La Concorde, four sail were discovered standing out to 
sea; and, as day broke, they were clearly perceived to be 
French. The wind, by fortunately changing two points, 
enabled the British to gain the weather-gage, and bring 
them to close action, while at the same time it precluded the 
possibility of their gaining their own shore. The battle was 
maintained on both sides with great resolution for three hours, 
when two of the enemy’s ships, La Pomone, of 44 guns, and 
La Babet, of 22 guns, struck to the Flora and Arethusa. 
The other English frigates pursued the remainder of the 
French squadron and captured L’Engageante, of $8 guns. 

On the 23d of August, the squadron under the command 
of Sir John B, Warren, cruising off Brest, fell in with, and 
drove on shore near the Penmark Rocks, La Félicité, French 
frigate of 40 guns, 18-pounders; and soon after two corvettes, 
L’Espion and Alert, mounting 18 guns, 9-pounders. They 
at first took shelter under cover of three batteries in Hodierne 
Bay ; but, being hard pressed, cut their cables and ran ashore. 
‘The boats of the squadron were ordered under Sir Edward 
Pellew to set fire to them; but finding them filled with 
wounded men, incapable of being removed, his benevolent 
spirit revolted at their destruction, and, he preferred to aban- 
don the ships rather than debar these poor fellows from 
the relief afforded to them in their extremity by their coun- 
trymen on shore. 

In October following, he was cruising off Usbant, with 
small squadron under his own command, consisting of the 
Arethusa, Artois, Diamond, and Galatea frigates. On the 
@ist of that month, he discovered a large French frigate, and 
immediately gave orders for a chace. The enemy, being to 
leeward, was cut off from the land, and after sustaining an 
action of forty minutes with the Artois, obliged to surrender. 

At the commencement of 1795, Sir Edward was again 
serving under Sir J. B. Warren; whose squadron, on the 
1sth February, fell in with, off the Isle of Oleron, a French 
frigate and twenty sail of vessels under her convoy, which 
were pursued half way up the Pertuis d'Antioche, in sight of 

Bt 
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the Isle of Aix. The tide of flood then setting strong up, 
and the wind being right in, the British ships were obliged 
to haul off; notwithstanding which, they captured a national 
schooner of eight brass guns, and seven merchantmen; and 
destroyed eleven others. These vessels were chiefly laden 
with provisions and clothing for the French fleet and army, 
The frigate under whose escort they were, was La Néréide, 
of $6 guns. In the ensuing month, Sir Edward again com- 
manded s squadron, and took and destroyed fifleen out of a 
fleet of twenty-five sail of coasters; the remainder he obliged 
to seek refuge among the rocks near the Penmarks, 

But justly as his conduct in command was entitled to dis- 
tinction, nothing gained him more deserved honour than that 
union of prompt resolution with constitutional philanthropy 
which personally endeared him to his followers. ‘T'wice al- 
ready, when captain of the Winchelsea frigate, this heroic 
spirit had been signally displayed by his leaping from the deck, 
and thus saving two of his drowning sailors. A more conspi- 
cuous example of this noble feeling was shown at the com- 
mencement of the year 1796. On the 26th of January of 
that year, the Dutton East Indiaman was driven by stress of 
weather into Plymouth. The gale continuing with increased 
fury, it was deemed advisable, for greater safety, to make for 
Catwater; but the buoy placed as a mark upon the reef off 
Mount Batten having been sunk or broken adrift by the late 
storms, of which the Plymouth pilots were not aware, the ship 
touched on the tail of the shoal, and Jost her rudder, Thus 
disabled and ungovernable, she fell off, and grounded under 
the citadel, near the Barbican; the sea ca nally breaking 
over her, which occasioned her to roll so prodigiously, that 
at one jerk all her masts went by the board, and fell towards 
the shore, the ship heeling off with her side to senward. As 
many as were active and able got safe on shore, with the cap~ 
tain and officers ; but there still remained a considerable num- 
ber of seamen, soldiers and their wives, on board. Captain 
Pellew observing that the gale rather increased than abated, 
and knowing that single rope from the ship to the shore was 
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all the communication they could heave with it, and that the 
flood tide would make a complete wreck of the vessel, ear- 
nestly entreated some of the numerous spectators to accom- 
pany him, by means of this rope, on board, that he might 
rescue the crew from the fate that impended over them. The 
shore was crowded with people of all descriptions, among 
whom were pilots and other seafaring men, to whom Captain 
Pellew offered any money, if a single individual would follow 
his directions, ‘The scene was tremendous; the gale every 
moment increased, and one and all were appalled; when at 
length Mr. Edsell, the Port Admiral’s Signal Midshipman, 
came forward, and nobly volunteered his services. Captain 
Pellew und he were accordingly fustened to the rope, and 
hauled on board. As they had not dared to make it com- 
pletely fast on shore, lest the rolling and jerking of the ship 
should break it, it may easily be conceived that, by the rising 
and falling of the rope, these brave adventurers were at times 
high above, and at others under the water. Being at length 
got on board, they sent a hawser to the shore, to which tra- 
vellers and hawling lines were affixed ; and by this means the 
whole of the crew were saved. 

‘The following is the hero’s own modest account of this act 
of benevolence, extracted from a private letter written by him 
many years afterwards—when he was Commander-in-chief in 
the North Seas: — 

* Why do you ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton ? 
Susan (Lady Exmouth) and I were driving to a dinner party 
at Plymouth, when we saw crowds running to the Hoe; and 
learning it was a wreck, I left the carriage to tuke her on, and 
joined the crowd. I saw the loss of the whole five or six 
bundred was inevitable without somebody to direct them, for 
the last officer was pulled on shore as I reached the surf. 
T urged their return, which was refused, upon which I made 
the rope fust to myself, and was hauled through the surf on 
board, —established order, and did not leave her until every 
soul was saved but the bostswain, who would not go before 
me. 1 yot safe, and so did he, an the ship went all to pieces ; 
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but I was laid in bed for a week by getting under the main- 
mast (which had fallen towards the shore): and my back was 
cured by Lord Spencer’s having conveyed to me by letter his 
Majesty's intention to dub me baronet. No more have I to 
say, except that I felt more pleasure in giving to a mother’s 
arms a dear little infant only three weeks old, than I ever felt 
in my life; and both were saved. The struggle she had to 
entrust me with the bantling was a scene I cannot describe :— 
nor need you, and, consequently, you will never let this be 
visible.” 

It is due to the merits of a deserving officer, to supply one 
omission in this interesting letter. Soon afier Sir Edward 
reached the wreck, a small boat belonging to an Irish brig 
got slongside, with two persons who greatly assisted him in 
this work of benevolence. One of these young men was the 
mate, whom Captain Pellew on the following day received into 
his own ship, and thenceforward became his steady friend and 
patron. It is almost unnecessary to add, that this officer is 
now Captain Coghlan, R.N. 

For the manly conduct displayed by Sir Edward on this 
occasion, the Corporation of Plymouth presented him with 
the freedom of that borough. On the 5th March, in the 
same year, he was advanced to the dignity of a Buronet of the 
United Kingdom, as Sir Edward Pellew, of ‘Trevercy, in 
Cornwall. About the same time, Sir Edward proceeded on 
acruise in the Indefatigable, a cut-down 64, mounting 46 
guns; with four frigates under his command, 

On the 9th of April, the squadron fell in with, and captured, 
a fleet of French merchantmen, and drove La Volage, of 26 
guns, on shore. Four days alter, L’Unité, of $8 guns and 
255 men, was taken. On board her were Madame Le Large, 
wife to the governor of Rochefort, with the whole of her fa- 
mily and domestics; her son, an ensign of the frigate, Sir 
Edward, with great feeling and politeness, suffered to return 
to France in a neutral vessel, taking the parole of the young 
man not to serve until exchanged. 

On the morning of the 20th, whilst the squadron was lying 
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to under the Lizard, waiting till the prize had got safe into 
Falmouth, 2 large ship was observed standing in for the land, 
which, when the private signal was made, tacked, and stood 
off. Sir Edward Pellew, certain of its being an enemy's fri- 
gate, immediately gave chace, in company with the Amaron 
and Concorde. About midnight, after a chace of fifteen 
hours, and having run one hundred and sixty-eight miles, the 
Indefutigable, by her superior sailing, got alongside of the 
enemy, and brought her to close action, which continued with- 
out intermission, under a crowd of sail, for one hour and forty- 
five minutes. At this time the enemy’s ship, whose commander 
defended her with great bravery, had her mizen-mast and 
main topmast shot away. In this situation the Indefatigable 
unavoidably shot ahead ; her mizen top-mast and gaff being 
gone, and the main topsail rendered useless, with her running 
Tigging cut to pieces, she had no sail to back, until new braces 
could be roves neither did Sir Edward Pellew think it pra- 
dent to throw his ship in the wind, lest he should be exposed 
to arahing fire; he therefore remained at a proper distance 
ahead of the enemy, until he might be enabled to renew the 
attack, Just at this moment the Concorde ranged up under 
the enemy’s stern, and Cxptain Lunt was preparing to rake 
her, when she fired gun to leeward, and surrendered. She 
proved to be the French national frigate, La Virginie, of 44 
guns, 18 pounders on the main deck, and nines on the quar~ 
ter deck and forccastle, manned with 340 men, and com- 
manded by M. Bergeret, Capitaine de Vaisseau, from Brest, 
bound on a cruise off the Lizard. When taken possession of, 
her bull was a complete sieve, and four feet water in her hold, 
It is remarkable that in this action the Indefatigable had not 
aman hort. La Virginie, ou the contrary, had 15 killed and 
27 wounded, 10 of them badly. 

‘The year 1797 afforded fresh proofs of the vigour and en- 
terprise of Sir Edward Pellew. On the 13th January, while 
cruising to the S. W. of Ushant, in company with the Ama- 
zon frigate, commanded by Captain Reynolds, he perceived 
a large ship in the N. W. quarter, steering under an easy sail 
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towards the coast of France. At this time the wind biew hard 
at west, with thick hazy weather. Chace was instantly given. 
At four p.m. the Indefatigable had gained sufficiently upon the 
strange ship for Sir Edward to distinguish very clearly that 
she had two tier of guns, with her lower deck ports shut, and 
that she had no poop. At a quarter before six he brought 
the enemy to close action, which continued to be well sup- 
ported on both sides near an hour, when the Indefatigable 
unavoidably shot: ahead at this moment the Amazon 
appeared astern, and gallantly supplied her place ; but the 
eagerness of Captain Reynolds to second hiv friend had 
brought him up under a press of sail, anct, after a well-sup- 
ported and close fire for a little time, he also unavoidably ran 
ahead. ‘The enemy made an ineffectual attempt to board the 
Indefatigable, and kept up 2 constant and heavy fire of mus- 
ketry till the end of the action, frequently engaging both sides 
of the ship at the same time. 

As soon as Sir Edward Pellew had replaced some of the 
disabled rigging, and brought his ship under a proper suil, 
and the Amazon had reduced hers, they commenced a second 
attack, placing themselves, after some raking broadsides, upon 
each quarter, often within pistol shot. Thi» attack lasted 
without intermission for five hours: when the Indefutigable 
was obliged to sheer off, to secure her masts. The enemy also 
lost her mizen-mast ; and having expended nearly all her shot, 
latterly returned the fire of her opponents with shelly; still 
making a formidable resistance, though steadily pursuing her 
course for Brest. 

About twenty minutes past four in the morning, the moon, 
shining rather more brightly than before, showed to Lieute- 
nant Bell, who was watchfully looking out on the forecastle, 
a glimpse of the land, which he had scarcely reported to Sir 
Edward Pellew, before the breakers were seen. At this time 
the Indefatigable was close under the cnemy’s starboard bow, 
and the Amazon as near her on the larboard; not an instant 
could be lost—every life depended upon the prompt execution 
of orders: nothing could equal the activity of her brave crew, 








for: 
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who, with incredible slacrity, hauled the tacks on board and 
made sail to the southward. Before daylight they again saw 
breakers upon the lee bow, and wore to the northward. ,Not 
knowing exactly on what part of the coast they were embayed, 
the lingering approach of daylight was most anxiously looked 
for; and soon after it opened: the land was seen very close 
ahead; the ship was again wore in twenty fathoms water, and 
stood to the southward. A few minutes after, the Indefatign- 
ble discovered and passed within a mile of the enemy who had. 
so bravely defended himself; the ship was lying on her brosd- 
side, and a tremendous surf beating over her. The miserable 
fate of her brave crew was perhaps the more sincerely lamented 
by those of the Indefatigable, from the apprehension of their 
suffering a similar misfortune, having at that time four feet 
water in the hold, a great sea, and the wind dead on the shore, 

Sir Edward Pellew was now able to ascertain his situation 
to be that of Hodierne Bay, and that their fate depended 
upon the possible chance of weathering the Penmark Rocks, 
which, by very skilful seamanship, and by the uncommon ex- 
ertions of her fatigued and exhausted crew, in making all the 
sail they could set, was happily accomplished at eleven o’clock; 
passing about o mile to windward of them. 

‘The Amazon was not so fortunate; when the Indefatigable 
bad hauled her wind to the southward, she had hauled bers 
to the northward: Captain Reynolds, notwithstanding every 
effort, found his masts, yurds, rigging, and sails so miserably 
cut and shattered, with three feet water in his hold, that it was 
impossible to work off the shore; in this condition, a little 
after five in the morning, the Amazon struck the ground. 
The crew (excepting six, who stole av.ay the cutter, and were 
drowned) saved themselves by constructing rafts, and upon 
their landing, they were, of course, made prisoners. 

In this gallant action, which commenced at a quarter before 
six p.st., and lasted (excepting at short intervals) until half 
past four a.M., the sea was so high that the people in both 
ships were up to their middles in water on the main deck, 
Some of the guns on board the Indefatigable broke their 
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breechings four times over; others drew the ring-bolts from 
the sides; and many, from getting wet, were repeatedly drawn 
immediately after loading. The loss sustained was only 
19 wounded on board the Indefatigable; among the number, 
Mr. Thompson, the first Lieutenant, The Amazon had 
$ men killed, and 15 badly wounded. The enemy’s ship 
proved to be Les Droits des Hommes, of 80 guns, commanded 
by Captain ci-devant Baron Le Cross. She was on her re- 
treat from the disastrous expedition to Bantry Bay ; and had 
on board 1750 men, including soldiers; 1350 of whom 
perithed. 

In the following year the success of the Indefatigable and 
the western squadron was remarkably shown by the capture 
of fifteen of the enemy’s cruisers. In 1799 Sir Edward Pel- 
lew removed into L’Impétueux, of 74 guns, and served in 
the Channel Beet. 

In June, 1800, he was sent by Earl St, Vincent, with a 
squadron, consisting of seven ships of the line, one of 50 
guns, nine frigates, a sloop of war, and a cutter, having on 
board a detachment of troops under the command of Major- 
General Maitland, to co-operate with the French royalists 
and Chouans, in Quiberon Bay and the Morbihan. But the 
issue of this enterprise, though not so disastrous and fatal 
as that which had formerly taken place under Sir John B. 
‘Warren, was not attended with any important or permanent 
success. This was owing entirely to the circumstance of the 
Royalists being much less formidable than they had repre- 
sented themselves to be. The forts on the south-west end of 
Quiberon were silenced and destroyed; several vessels were 
cut ont and captured; but this was nearly the sum total of 
the result of this expedition. 

As so little could be effected at Quiberon, Sir Edward 
Pellew and General Maitland resolved to make an attack 
on Belleisle. If this had been done as soon as the plan 
was matured, it probably would have succeeded; but some 
delay took place from unforeseen circumstances: the enemy 
were alarmed and prepared ; and on the morning of the igth 
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June, General Maitland received information that 7000 troops 
were assembled on the island. Nothing now could be at- 
tempted against Belleisle; the small island of Houat was, 
indeed, taken possession of for s short time; but this also 
was abandoned, and the Major-General proceeded for the 
Mediterranean, where, it was thought, his force might be 
more beneficially employed. 

After the close of this expedition, Sir Edward Pellew was 
employed with his squadron in the blockade of Port Louis, 
on which station one of his Lieutenants, to whose brave con- 
duct we have already alluded, the present Captain Coghlan, 
performed a most gallant exploit in capturing Le Cerbire, 
French brig of war. 

In the ensuing autumn, Sir Edward, still in the Impétueux, 
was again attached to the squadron of his old commander, 
Sir J. B. Warren, in an expedition against Ferrol ; and su- 
perintended the disembarkation of the troops, which were 
landed under his directions, without the loss of a single man. 
‘Two days afterwards they were reimbarked with equal order 
and success; after which the squadron proceeded to Vigo, 
thence to Lisbon, and ultimately returned to Plymouth. Hv 
was afterwards placed under the orders of Admiral Cornwal- 
lis; and, as Commodore of a division of line-of-battle ships, 
blockaded the French squadron at Rochefort. 

In 1801 he received the honorary rank of Colonel of 
Marines, 

In consequence of the peace of Amiens, Sir Edward 
Pellew experienced a temporary respite from his professional 
labours. At the general election in 1809, wishing to obtain 
a seat in Parliament, he presented himself as a candidate for 
Barnstaple, in Devonshire. He succeeded completely ; for, 
after a very spirited contest, Mr. Wilson, one of the former 
members, was thrown out; the numbers being, 


‘William Devaynes, Esq. - - 269 * 
Sir Edward Pellew, Bart - - 160 
Richard Wilson, Ex = = 8B 


John Cleveland, Esq. - - n 
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On leaving the hustings, Sir Edward was conducted to a 
barge, fixed upon wheels, ornamented with Isurel, and 
adorned with colours. This vehicle, manned with a number 
of prime seamen, with white shirts, and oars jn their hands, 
and steered by a Lieutenant of the navy, in full uniform, 
then got under weigh, amidst the cheers of the populace. 

Mr. Wilson petitioned the House of Commons against Sir 
Edward’s return, alleging a breach of the treating act. Some 
actual payments of three or four guineas a man were proved; 
but as these appeared to have been made to non-resident 
voters, for the purpose of defraying their travelling expenses, 
the Committee, which had been appointed to try the merits of 
the election, determined that the sitting member had been 
duly elected. 

Sir Edward does not seem to have taken any very active 
part in the business of the House; but, on the 15th March, 
1804, when an inquiry was moved for, respecting the naval 
defence of the country, with the view of censuring the ad~ 
ministration of Earl St. Vincent, he, insteatt of contenting 
himself with a silent vote, delivered his opinion, at consider- 
able length, in favour of that nobleman. He rose in the de- 
bate immediately after the Hon. Admiral Berkeley, who had 
accused the Admiralty of negligence, and had compared the 
armed vessels which had been sent to the coast of France to 
so many cockle-shells. The mauner in which Sir Edward 
treated the subject riveted the attention of the House, and 
drew forth the particular praise of Mr. Wilberforce, who 
followed him. 

On the resumption of hostilities, Sir Edward was appointed 
to Le Tonnsnt, of 80 guns”, and hoisted a broad pen- 
dant in command of five sail of the line, with which he block. 
aded the French force at Ferrol. Being soon after advanced 


© When appointed to Le Tounant, Sir Edward Pellew advertised for « 
schoolmaster to instruct the young gentlemen of that ship; and, as an induce. 
mest to. person of respectability to apply for the situation, offered to pey out of 
his own pune a yearly stipend of 60, 1a addition to the salary allowed by 
gorermacnt, 
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to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blae, he received the 
chief command in the East Indies, and, hoisting his flag in 
His Majesty’s ship Culloden, of 74 guns, proceeded to that 
station on the 10th of July, 1804. 

The reduced state of the French marine at the Isle of 
France presented no hope of any general action, although the 
activity of their frigates and inferior cruizers gave constant 
occupation to Sir Edward’s squadron. In February, 1808, 
Captain Lambert, in His Majesty's ship St. Fiorenzo, fell in 
with and captured off Vizagapatam, after a very hard-fought 
action, La Psyche, of $2 guns, commanded by the Admiral’s 
former antagonist, Captain Bergeret, who did not surrender 
until half his officers and men were killed and wounded. 

The meeting of the Admiral and his gallant prisoner on 
the Culloden’s quarter-deck was highly interesting. They 
embraced with lively feelings of sympathy; and the manly 
tears then shed found an honest welcome in every heart which 
witnessed the interview. Three years after, the St. Fiorenzo 
had the good fortune to capture another French frigate, La 
Piémontaise, of 46 guns, off Ceylon. The chase continued, 
with a running fight at intervals, for three successive days, 
when she was at length brought to close ection ; but Captain 
Hardinge (who now commanded her, and had, on a former 
service, gained much distinction), was killed at the second 
broadside ; and after a very bloody contest the victory was 
won by his brave first Lieutenant William Dawson. 

‘These and several privateers were the captures made from 
the French in India. The Dutch, then under their dominion, 
were more unfortunate, About the middle of November, 
1806, Sir Edward proceeded towards Batavia, and on the 
27th of that month arrived in the roads, with a squadron, 
consisting of four sail of the line, two frigates, and a brig. 
Having previously captured the Dutch East India Company's 
armed vessel, Maria Wilhelmina, the Terpsichore frigate, 
preceded by the Sea Flower brig, led through the very intri- 
cate navigation of those parts. On discovering the approach 
of the British force, the Dutch national frigate Phoenix, two 
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armed ships, and four brigs, followed by the merchantmen, 
immediately ran on shore, the William corvette heving first 
struck to the Terpsichore, on passing Onrust. The shoal 
water preventing Sir Edward’s chips from anchoring suff- 
ciently near to fire with effect upon the batteries, or on the 
ships on shore, the boats of the squadron assembled alongside 
of the Terpsichore, which, with another frigate, had been 
pleced as near as possible to cover them, and were led in to 
destroy the enemy's vessels, by Captain Fleetwood Peliew, 
the Rear-Admiral’s son, under a heavy fire from them and 
the batteries, The crew of the Phoenix immediately aban- 
doned her; and, on boarding, she was found to have been 
scuttled, Her guns, however, were instantly turned on the 
other ships, whilat the boats were destroying the remainder; 
after which, she also was set on fire and burnt. Two line-of- 
battle ships had quitted the anchorage, or they must inevitably 
have shared the same fate. The whole of the vessels destroyed 
and taken in Batavia Roads upon this occasion, including the 
merchantmen, amounted to about thirty; and, what was more 
highly gratifying, the loss of men on the part of the British, 
though exposed to the continued fire of the enemy, was only 
cone killed and four wounded. 

Sir Edward subsequently sailed up to Griessee, on the 
coast of Java. On his approach (on the 11th of December, 
1807), the commodore of the Dutch ships (a wretched Amne- 
rican) fled from his duty; and thus deserted, the governor 
gladly compounded for the safety of the town by surrendering 
two line-of-battle ships and an old frigate which ly dismantled 
and aground; and these being set on fire, Sir Edward re- 
turned to Madras. The conquest of the Danish settlements 
in the East was among the last of his successes on that station, 

On the 28th of April, 1808, Sir Edward was advanced to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

Sir Edward retained the chief command in the East Indies 
until the early part of the year 1809. Previous to his de- 
parture, he received an address from the merchants, ship- 
owvers, and underwriters of Bombay, expressive of their 
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acknowledgments for the protection he had afforded to the 
trade of that port, In February, 1809, he set sail for Eng- 
jand, having under charge a valoable convoy of Indiemen. 
Of the Isle of France they encountered a violent hurricane, 
in which four of the richest ships foundered with all on board, 
and the flag-ship had well nigh suffered the same fate, had 
not the great exertions of the Admiral and his fine crew car- 
ried them safe through the gale, and enabled them to reach 
England with the surviving ships, just five years from the 
date of his departure. 

A few months after his arrival, he was recalled into active 
service as Commander-in-Chief of the fleet then blockading 
the Scheldt, and hoisted his flag on board the Christian the 
Seventh, of 98 guns. While intent on watching the move~ 
ments of the French fleet at Flushing, many anxious months 
passed, without gratifying his very sanguine hopes of a battle, 
until the spring, when the Admiral was appointed to the more 
important and interesting command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and, hoisting his flag in the Caledonia, of 120 guns, pro-~ 
ceeded to relieve Sir Charles Cotton on that station, The 
verious successes achieved by the ships under his command 
thronghont the Mediterranean are recorded elsewhere. But 
the great wish of his heart was a general action. Twice, 
indeed, the Caledonia, with a part of his squadron, had 
partial engagement with the rear of the French fleet, while 
exercising off Toulon, which served but to whet his appetite for 
8 decisive battle. How long and earnestly Sir Edward main- 
tained th eblockade of the enemy's superior force at that port 
unconscious that their imperious master had forbidden them 
to attack him — how well he provided for the perfect equip- 
ment and supply of his own fleet, which was necessarily em- 
ployed at very distant points throughout that extensive station, 
every officer employed in his high disciplined fleet can bear 
ample testimony. But less generally known to those under 
his command, was the anxious and incessant occupation of 
his mind in upholding the patriot cause on the eastern coast 
of Spain, and co-operating with the British forces employed 

ce 
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in that quarter, while at the same time he was engaged in 
measures for reviving the loyal spirit of the southern pro- 
vinces of France in favour of their rightfal sovereign, and in 
endeavouring to detach the Italian states from their alliance 
with Napoleon. At length the progress of events once more 
united the great powers of Europe, which, in the course of 
the war, had successively yielded to the rale of the usurper; 
and while Sir Edward was preparing for the immediate at- 
tack of Genoa and Leghorn, be received the unexpected in- 
telligence that the French Emperor was already a fugitive 
from his capital; and, shortly after, that he had been em- 
barked asa passenger on board one of the Admiral’s own 
frigates, ou his way to Elba. Genoa meanwhile was invested 
by the British forces from Sicily, under Lord William Ben- 
tinck, supported by Sir Edward Pellew, with a considerable 
portion of his tine-of-battle ships; but the siege had scarcely 
commenced, when an the second day the French Command- 
‘ant proposed terms of capitulation ; and a few days after, the 
Joyous tidings of the treaty of Paris restored our soldiers and 
sailors to their own shores, this being the last exploit of that 
eventful war. 

To mark the high spproval of the Admiral’s general 
conduct which was entertained by his Sovereign, he was, on 
the 14th of May, 1814, raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, with the usual pension of 
20001. per annum. Upon his return to England, his Lord- 
ship was farther honoured with the riband of the Bath, and, 
a year after, he received the Grand Cross of the same order. 

On the escape of Napoleon from Elba (which all foresaw 
from the moment the Allied Powers appointed that island for 
his residence), a squadron was hastily despatched to the Me- 
diterranean under the command of Lord Exmouth, who pro- 
ceeded thither in His Majesty's ship Boyne, of 98 guns, and 
placing himself immedistely in communication with the Bour- 
bon interests in the south of France, and with the Austrian 
general in Italy, effectually prevented any hostile movement of 
the French fleet at Toulon, and mainly contributed to the 
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veatoration of the legitimate sovereign of Naples, The deci- 
sive battle of Waterloo at length extinguished every hope of 
the fallen Napoleon, and peace was once more restored to 
Earope. 

In the month of March, 1816, the British government 
directed Lord Exmouth to proceed to the several States of 
Barbary, and insist upon the liberation of all Christian slaves 
who were subjects of our allies. The negotiation was ma- 
uaged with much address, and when conciliation failed, he 
placed his ships with such judgment, to enforce compliance, 
as to obtain an anreserved engagement to comply with the 
terms of his proposition. This being accomplished, the Ad- 
miral set sail for England, but had scarcely been welcomed to 
his own home, when tidings were received that the Barbary 
Powers had violated all their engagements almost as soon 
as the British squadron had quitted the Mediterranean; 
and that the whole object of his negotiation must now be 
carried by force of arms. For this purpose another expedi- 
tion was equipped without delay. Lord Exmouth hoisted his 
flag on board the Queen Charlotte, and on the 26th of July 
proceeded to Gibraltar, where he was joined by the Dutch 
Admiral Capellen, with six frigates, and thence sailed direct 
for Algiers. 

In consequence of the continuance of adverse winds and 
calms, the land to the westward of Algiers was not made be- 
fore the 26th of August, The next morning at day-break 
the British fleet, and the Dutch frigates by which it was ac- 
companied, were advanced in sight of the city, though not so 
near as was intended. As the ships were becalmed, Lord 
Exmouth despatched a boat under cover of the Severn, with a 
flag of truce, and the demands be had to make, in the name 
of the Prince Regent, on the Dey of Algiers, After a delay of 
three hours, during which the sea-breeze had enabled the 
fleet to reach the bay, the boat was seen returning with a 
signal flying, that no answer had been received. The Com-~ 
mander-in-Chief instantly made the signal to know if the 
ships were all ready, which being answered in the affirmative, 
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the Queen Charlotte bore up, followed by the fleet, for their 
Appointed stations ; the flag, leading in the prescribed order, 
was anchored at the entrance of the Mole, at about fifty yards 
distance, and the other ships took their stations with admirable 


precision. 

‘The battle commenced at a quarter before three p.m. by 
a shot fired from the shore at the Queen Charlotte, who was 
then lashing to the main-mast of a brig, fast to the shore in 
the month of the Mole, and two at the ships to the northward 
then following, which were promptly returned, and a fire as 
animated and well supported as was ever witnessed kept up 
until nine o'clock, without intermission, and which did not 
cease altogether until half past eleven; when many of the 
barbarians’ ships being in flames, and certain of the destrac- 
tion of the whole, Lord Exmonth considered he had executed 
the most important part of his instructions, and made prepa- 
rations for withdrawing the ships. After much warping and 
towing, by the help ofa light air of wind, the whole came to 
an anchor out of reach of shells, about two in the morning, 
after twelve hours’ incessant tabour. 

‘The flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket-boats, shared to the 
full extent of their power in the honours of this day, and 
performed good service; it was by their fire all the ships in 
the port (with the exception of the outer frigate) were in 
flames, which extended rapidly over the whole arsenal, &c. 
exhibiting a spectacle of awful grandeur and interest, thet no 
pen can describe. The sloops of war, which had been appro- 
priated to aid and assist the ships of the line, and prepare for 
their retreat, performed not only that duty well, but embraced 
every opportunity of firing through the intervals, and were 
constantly in motion. The shells from the bombs were admi- 
rably well thrown by the Royal Marine Artillery; and al- 
though crossing over the large ships, not an accident occurred. 
The Dutch Admire! Van Capellen, with his frigates, covered 
the British ships from the enemy’s flanking batteries, on which 
he kept up good fire. 

The result of this dreadful conflict was:—The abolition, 
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for ever, of Christian slavery; the liberation of all slaves in 
the territory of Algiers; reparation to the British Consul for 
all losses sustained by him in consequence of his edfifinement ; 
apublic apology made by the Dey to the same geotleman; 
the recovery of $82,600 dollars for Naples and Sardinia; 
the destruction of four large frigates, of 44 guns each; five 
large corvettes, from 24 to $0 guns each; thirty gun and 
mortar-boats; several merchant brigs and schooners; a num- 
ber of small vessels of various descriptions; all the pontoons, 
lighters, &e.; and a great many gun-carriages, mortar-beds, 
casks, and ships’ stores of all descriptions : besides the store- 
houses and arsenal, with all the timber and various marine 
articles, destroyed in part, and between 6 snd 7000 Algerines 
killed and wounded. The total loss in the combined squad- 
rons * amounted to 141 killed, and 742 wounded; which, 


* ‘The following is » list of the ships and vemels employed under the orders of 
Lord Exmouth, in the attack upon Algiers, Aug 27th, 1816, exclusive of the 
mortar-boats, &e. 
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scoording to the number of men employed, exceeded the pro- 
portion in any of our former victories. 

‘This highly important service secured to his Lordship the 
distinguished approbation of his Sovereign, by whom he was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount, on the 21st September, 
1816. The several Powers whose subjects had been thua set 
free by this brilliant achievement, scknowledged the obliga- 
tion by sending him their several insignia of knighthood ; and 
he received the still more flattering testimonial of the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. He was presented by the 
City of London with a sword, accompanied by an appropriate 
speech from the Lord Mayor, and partook of a banquet pre- 
pared for him by the Ironmongers’ Company, who are the 
trustees of an estate of 2,000. per annum, bequeathed many 
years ago by one of their members, a Mr. Betton, who had 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of pirates, for the 
ransom of British captives who may chance to be enslaved by 
any of the Barbary States. The officers employed under 
his orders at Algiers presented his Lordship with a piece of 
plate, of massy size and elegant workmanship, as a mark of 
their admiration of his conduct. It was made by Rundell and 
Co., and cost 1,400 guiness. The residue of the sum sub- 
scribed to purchase it was handed over to that excellent insti- 
tution, “ The Naval Charitable Society.” Lord Exmouth 
had before received from the fieg-officers and captains who 
served with him in the Mediterranean during the late war, a 


Doren Bqvavsos.—Commanded by Vice- Admiral Baron Van Capellen. 





* ‘The Company have religiously obeyed the injunctions of the humane teste 
tor, and commissioned & regular agent at Mogadore for the purpose. 
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handsome table ornament of the value of 500 guineas, which 
they requested him to accept as s token of their respect and 
regard, But even these honours were hardly more accep- 
table toa heart like his, than the spontaneous gratitude of the 
1,200 Christians whom he had delivered from bondage, 

On the demise of Sir John Thomes Duckworth, in the 
autumn of 1817, Lord Exmouth was appointed to the chief 
command st Plymouth; where he continned, with his flag in 
the Impregnable of 104 guns, until the Ist of February, 
1821, when he finally retired from the active duties of his 
profession; and, except when attending his more important 
functions in the House of Lords, passed the remainder of his 
days at his beautifal retreat at Teignmouth. There, while 
enjoying repose in the bosom of his own family, he looked 
back on the chequered scene of his former services, with un- 
mingled gratitude for all the dangers he had escaped, —all 
the mercies he had experienced, —- and all the happiness he 
enjoyed. Retired from the strife and vanity of the world, his 
thoughts were raised with increasing fervour to Him who had 
guarded his head in the day of battle, and bad led him safely 
through the hazards of the pathless sea. No longer harassed 
by the cares and responsibility of public service, religion, 
which he had always held in reverence, now struck deeper 
root in his heart, and nothing was more gratifying to the con- 
templation of his family and his most attached friends, than 
the Christian serenity which shed its best blessings on his 
latter days, 

From the foregoing aketch of Lord Exmouth’s active life, 
the principal features of his character may be readily traced. 
His talents, though peculiarly devoted to his profession, were 
distinguished by quick perception and prompt judgment, 
which, notwithstanding the defects of early education, were 
displayed, whether in speech or in writing, with a native force 
and eloquence highly characteristic, and wholly exempt from 
ail tincture of affectation. The warmth of his heart shone 
forth in all his condect; and, if sometimes its excess affected 
his temper, the ebullition was soon over, and rarely survived 
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the oceasion which produced it. It should be remembered, 
that when he first entered the Royal Navy, a severity of dis- 
cipline, and a coarseness of language and deportment prevailed 
among see-officers, even of the highest rank, which is now 
almost (we wish we could say altogether) banished from the 
profession, No commander more cordially encouraged the 
growth of this better spirit among his followers than did Lord 
Exmouth. His steady patronage of those who depended 
solely on him for promotion, though often prejudicial to him- 
self, was highly creditable to his heart, if not always rewarded 
with success, When such failures occurred, he would some- 
times say, “If E desert them, nobody else will take them 
up,”—and in thus yielding to a benevolent feeling, he 
thereby lost much of the advantage of worldly policy, which 
seeks its own interest by the dexterous distribution of prefer- 
ment. The selfish principle inherent in every human breast 
seems to have been early subdued in this generous man. 
Few parents are disposed to relinquish their possessions while 
living, but Lord Exmouth, as his children successively mar- 
ried, gave each so liberal a portion, that his fortune must 
have been greatly reduced many years before his decease. 
In this generons conduct he had the example of the illustrious 
Newton, who, when bis friends remonstrated upon his giving 
away mast of bis possessions, calmly replied, “If I defer it 
till my desth, they will not be mine to give.” 

As a Commander-in-Chief, Lord Exmouth kept a very 
hospitable though unostentatious table, from which a liberal 
portion was daily set spart for the sick, whom he visited with 
constant and unaffected kindness. His treatment of his guests 
was peculiarly frank and cordial, and while in all essentials he 
did the honours of reception with the true feelings of an 
English gentleman, there was a sufficient remnant of the 
blunt seaman of the old school to give a characteristic naiueté 
to his general deportment. 

“The writer of this article,” says an able and gallant 
biographer of bis Lordship, in the United Service Journal, to 
whose narrative, and to “ Marshall's Royal Naval Biography” 
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we are chiefly indebted for the materials of this little Memoir, 
“was a near observer of Lord Exmonth’s character for the 
space of ten years, during which he hed abundant oppor- 
tunities of marking bis conduct under every variety of circum~ 
stances and situation; and while be gladly avails himself of 
this occasion to express the grateful attachment to bim which 
wag generated by that Jong and intimate association, he can 
troly say that the qualities of the Admiral’s head and heart 
Never appeared to such advantage as when placed under the 
most trying and difficult emergencies. At such times his 
mind appeared st once to expand in proportion to the 
demand upon its powers, His manly aspect, his cool, col- 
lected manner, and encouraging expressions, spread a magic 
effect among his officers and men, who, while they obeyed 
him with zealous promptitude, looked up to him with un- 
reserved confidence in his skill and intrepidity. Twice, when 
the Calloden (which bore his flag) was on fire, we witnessed 
his remarkable self-possession. He quietly assumed the 
direction, and allayed the sudden panic which this terrible 
disaster too often spreads among the crew. The same calm 
determination was equally conspicuous amidst the fury pf the 
hurricane or the thunder of the broadside. All who have had 
the advantage of beholding the conduct of our lamented chief 
will cordially acknowledge that, on such occasions, Lord 
Exmouth had no superior.” 

Lord Exmouth was appointed Vice-Admiral of England, 
February 15th, 1832. 

His Lordship had been for a considerable time suffering 
under severe illness, in the first stage of which he became 
quite delirious, and was wholly engrossed with the idea that be 
was then actually engaged in fighting the Dutch fleet. A few 
days before his death he appeared to feel himself better, and, 
in noticing the improvement, said, “I have lately been going 
to leeward, but now I think I am working to windward again.” 
He expired at Teignmouth, on the 25rd of January, 1883, 
surrounded by his family, one of whom, the Very Rev. the 
‘Dean of Norwich, had arrived only a few misutes before. 
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Lord Exmouth married, May @8th, 1788, Susannah, 
second daughter of James Frowd, Eaq., of Knowle, in Wilt- 
shire; and by that lady, who survives him, had issue four 
sons and two daughters:—1. The Hon, Emme Mary, married 
in 1803 to Adam Sir Lawrence William Halsted, K.C. B.; 
2, The Right Hon. Pownoll Bastard, now Lord Viscount 
Exmonth, a Captain in the Royal Navy, and Naval Aid-de- 
camp to the King; he was born in 1786, and having been 
twice married, first in 1808 to Eliza Harriet, eldest daughter 
of Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart. and G.C. B.; and secondly, 
in 1822, to Georgiana Janet, eldest daughter of Mungo Dick, 
Esq.» has issue by both wives; 8.' The Hon. Julia, who was 
married in 1810 to Captain Richard Harwood, R.N.. and 
died in 1881; 4. The Hon. Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds 
Pellew, » Captain R. N.; he married in 1816 Harriet, only 
daughter of the late Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart , by Elizabeth, 
now Lady Holland; and has an only surviving daughter ; 
&. The Hon. and Very Rev. George Pellew, Dean of Norwich, 
and # Prebendary of York ; be married in 1820 the Hon. 
Frances Addington, second daughter of Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, and has four daughters ; 6. The Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Pellew, Vicar of Christowe; he married in 1826 Marianne, 
eldest daughter of the late Stephen Winthrop, M. D., and 
has issue. 

‘The funeral of Lord Exmouth took place on the 6th of 
February at Christowe, in which parish the mansion and 
estate of Canonteign are situated. His Lordship had expressed 
‘a wish that bis funeral should be conducted with the utmost 
privacy; buat the desire to show respect to this brave sailor 
and excellent nobleman was so strong that a very numerous 
cortége, composed of the carriages of the neighbouring nobi- 
lity and gentry, attended, The flags at Teignmouth on board 
the ships, and on all the flag-staffs, were struck half-mast, the 
shops were closed, and every possible demonstration of respect 
was exhibited. The British ensign, under which his Lordship 
had served and fought in every quarter of the globe, was used 
in lieu of a pall; and on the cuffin was placed the flag (blue 
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at the main) which flew at the mast head of the Queen Char- 
lotte during the arduous conflict at Algiers; several shots had 
passed through this honourable emblem of the departed 
nobleman’s great achievement; the sword his Lordship wore 
on that occasion, hung with crape, was also placed on the 
coffin. His Lordship’s four sons, his son-in-law Captain 
Harwood, and other near relations of his family, attended on 
the occasion, as did also Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ekins, 
Captain the Hon. T. W. Aylmer, and Captain Parson, all of 
whom served under his Lordship at Algiers; Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Dashwood, Captain Bastard, Captain Hill, Cap- 
tain Reynolds, and others of the Royal Navy; Mr. Bentinck, 
Rev. Mr. Carrington, Mr. Munro, Mr. Chichester, and many 
other gentlemen. On the conclusion of the solemnity, a young 
oak tree was planted, and named the Exmouth Oak, opposite 
the door of the vault. 


No, IT. 


SIR GEORGE DALLAS, BART. 


Tus highly respected and accomplished gentleman died at 
Brighton, on the 14th of January, 1833. He was descended 
from an ancient family long established at Cantra in North 
Britain, and was born in London, on the 6th of April, 1758. 
He was educated principally at Geneva, under the care of 
Mr, Chauvet, a distinguished minister of the Swiss Church, 
together with his brother, the late Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Dallas, who afterwards became a leading ornament of 
the British bar, and, in his high station of Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, exemplified the noblest attri- 
butes of the judicial character, In this spot, so justly 
celebrated as a school of mental discipline, these highly gifted 
relatives early imbibed that taste for the cultivation of letters 
which gave, in both, s0 high a finish to their solid intellectual 
endowments, At the age of 18, Sir George (then Mr.) 
Dallas sailed for Bengal, as 2 writer in the service of the 
East Indie Company; and, having given proof of the most 
promising abilities, was, soon after his arrival in India, ap- 
pointed to a station of some importance at Ramgur. He had 
previously acquired considerable celebrity by a sprightly and 
ingenious poem, descriptive of the adventures of an Indian 
voyage, and of the first impressions of a youthful mind on 
finding itself surrounded by objects so remote from European 
associations, This work, which abounded with the most lively 
images, and was written in a vein of pleasing versification, 
was afterwards published at Calcutta, under the title of “The 
India Guide ;” and was dedicated to the celebrated Anstie; 
whose popular poem “The Bath Guide” had suggested to 
the author the idea of a similar undertaking. In the circles 
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of Calentta it excited a peculiar interest, as well from the 
circumstance of ts being the first publication which ever 
issued from the press of India, as from the vivid pictures it 
presented of social life and menners in the East. 

From the post to which he was originally appointed, 
Mr. Dallas was soon promoted, at the express desire of 
Mr. Hastings, to the more momentous charge of superinten- 
dent of the collections at Raageshay. A selection so honour- 
able to its object was amply justified by the ability and 
discretion with which he entered upon the performance of the 
duties attaching to an arduous and highly responsible situation, 

The revenues of an extensive district, which for several 
years had been progressively declining, were raised by his 
management to an amount far exceeding the produce of any 
former year, while, by his prudent and judicious regulations, 
the prosperity of the Zemindara was equally improved. 
A masterly knowledge of the native languages, and a discri- 
minating perception of the various peculiarities which diver- 
sify the Indian character, qualified Mr. Dallas in an eminent 
degree for administering, in a manner most satisfactory to his 
employers, the government confided to his charge. A singu- 
lar suavity of deportment, at once acquiring the confidence 
of the natives, increased the utility of his public talents, and 
facilitated the operation of many schemes of improvement 
which he successfully carried into effect. Having presided 
for some years over these important interests with the highest 
credit and distinction, he wes obliged, by the failure of his 
health, to solicit leave to return to England. He received on 
this occasion o signal proof of the estimation in which his 
character and services were held by the chief authorities of 
government, as will appear in the following extracts from the 
records of the East India Company. 


 Bencat ConsuLrarions.” , 


“Tt having been moved in Council, and carried unani- 
mously, That Mr. Dallas should be recommended to the 
particular notice of the Court of Directors for the public 
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service be had rendered to the Company; the Secretary, 
by onder of the Board, acquainted Mr. @ailas with this 
resolution ; and the following paragraphs were in consequence 
inserted in their general letter by the Deptford, dated Jan- 
uary, 1786. 

“ Par, 4, Mr. George Dallas having solicited our permission 
to return to England on account of the ill state of his health, we 
have complied with his request. In justice to this gentleman, 
and from the favourable opinion entertained by you of his con- 
duct and abilities, he was considered as particularly deserving 
of promotion, and he was in consequence appointed by the 
Board, on the 26th of August, 1783, to the general superin- 
tendency of the collections of Rasgeshay; the revenues of 
which province, since they were committed to his charge, 
have been considerably improved. The collections in the 
course of the years they were under his management, have 
exceeded those of the same number of preceding years in no 
less « sum than 4,835,366 Sicca rupees, 54,4171. 

« Par. 5. Mr. Dallas, daring the course of six years that he 
has been employed in this branch of your affairs®, bas con- 
ducted himself at all times in the most irreproachable man- 
ner; there has not been an instance of a single complaint 
preferred against him. We with pleasure, therefore, recom- 
mend him to your favourable notice, as having justly merited 
the early distinction you were pleased to show him; and as 
‘8 person who, from the knowledge he possesses of the native 
languages, is well qualified to be again useful to you when- 
ever his health shall be so far restored as to enable him to 
return to your service.” 


Having in consequence resigned his office, Mr. Dallas pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, where, shortly before he embarked for 
England, he distinguished himself in s remarkable manner 
by a speech whi#h he delivered to a crowded audience on a 
subject of the deepest interest to the British residents in Asia. 

© Sie George Dalles siso served Sve years in the Political, Commercisl, and 
Judicial Departments. 
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A meeting had been appointed for the Ist of August, 1788, 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament against the India Bill of Mr. Pitt. It was the 
first. political meeting ever held in Indis, and the following 
account of the proceedings which took place at it appeared 
the next day in a Calcatta Journal, a press having been estab- 
lished in Bengal a short time previous to the date of this 
transaction. 

“ Bengal Gazette, 1st August, 1785.—On Monday last a 
very numerous and respectable meeting of the British inha- 
Ditants in Calcutta was held at the Theatre, in consequence 
of a summons from the Sheriff, at the request of the Grand 
Jury, for the purpose of considering the late Act of Parlia- 
ment relative to India. Mr. Purling being previously ap- 
pointed Chairman by the general voice of all present, then 
opened the business of the meeting. He was followed by 
Mr. Dallas, who spoke on the occasion for very near an hour 
and a half. It is bat barely justice to this gentleman to 
observe, that such uncommon powers as he displayed, so 
thorough and perfect a knowledge of our constitution in alt 
its parts, the rapidity and eloquence of his ideas, the strength 
and accuracy of his reasoning, have seldom been so fortun- 
ately united in any man, especially in one so young. If we 
can judge from the effect which this first essay of bis oratorical 
abilities has had, and the impressions it has left on the minds 
of all who heard him, we will venture to foretel, when he is 
emboldened by a little more practice in delivering his senti- 
ments in public, that there will be few more shining characters 
in the British empire. We lament our inability to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public by entering into a detail of this gentle- 
Tan's speech; the variety of matter he urged, the elegance of 
his language, and the brilliancy of his imagination, forbid any 
attempt of the sort; however, we are happy in knowing that 
it is to be published by desire of the Coufisittee.” The 
triumphant success obtained by Mr. Dallas in his first attempt 
at public speaking created in him a passion for an art, which 
he afterwards practised with distinction, and of which the eul~ 
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tivation continued to interest him to the latest period of his 
life. A Committee having been appointed to prepare a peti- 
tion to Parliament, he was elected one of the agents depated 
to present it. The thanks of the Committee were voted to 
him for his speech, and he afterwards appeared at the bar of 
the House of Commons with the petition ; on which occasion 
his elder brother, who had been retained as counsel, spoke 
in support of it with a force of argument and eloquence which 
increased his reputation as one of the most accomplished ad- 
vocates of the age. This display of kindred talents in defence 
of the same interests, by relatives so near in blood, wes among 
the remarkable features of an era, alike distinguished by 
striking characters, and prolific in extraordinary events. 
in England, Mr. Dullay found Mr. Hastings 
in a situation which engaged the sympathy of every generous 
mind, and appealed more earnestly to those who, like himself, 
were attached to that illustrious statesman by the ties of gra- 
titude and affection. Anxious to counteract the false impres~ 
sions which prevailed upon u subject at that time imperfectly 
understood, he poblished in 1789 a pamphlet in vindication 
of Mr. Hastings’s character and services. His accurate know- 
ledge of the political state of India eminently qualified him 
# for the task he had undertaken ; and, in this eloquent and in- 
structive treatise, he traced with effect that splendid series of 
actions by which Mr. Uastings had consolidated in Asia the 
supremacy of the British fortunes. Between this period and 
the date of his next production, Mr. Dallas took a leading part 
in the debates at the India Elouse, exhibiting on every ques- 
tion that came before the Court of Proprietors a masterly 
acquaintance with the principles of trade, and an extent of 
general information which yave him ever afterwards a decided 
influence in that assembly. 
In 1798 he gave to the world “ Thoughts upon our present 
Situation, with Remarks upon the Policy ofa War with France;” 
a powerful appeal to the good sense and loyalty of the people, 
calling upon them by the most impressive arguments to 
oppose those fatal principles which the French Revolution 
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had engendered, and which were at that moment producing 
in the land where they originated their natural fruits of 
cruelty and injustice, The success of this work, which made 
a marked impression upon the public, and speedily went 
through several editions, was commensurate with the spirit of 
its execation. Its excellent tendency and the soundness of 
its reasoning excited the admiration of Mr. Pitt; and the 
perusal of it by ell classes was thought by him so desirable 
fan object, that it was reprinted at his suggestion in a form 
more accessible to the lower orders of the communily. 
Animated by the same motives of patriotism and public spirit, 
he wrote, while on a visit to a relative in the north of Sreland, 
several treatises addressed to the inhabitants of that part of 
the kingdom, in which the signs of political convulsion were 
at the time unhappily apparent. To confirm the well-dis- 
‘posed in their allegiance, to point out to the disaffected the 
criminality of their conduct, and to unite the loyalty of Ire- 
land in maintaining the ascendancy of the laws, was the aim 
of these valuable publications. From the clearness of their 
style, and energy of their language, they were well adapted to 
the purpose of their author; and, being widely circulated 
through the North of Ireland, were mainly instrumental in 
counteracting a seditious spirit which had sprung up in pertya 
of ister, fostered by the arts of foreign emissaries, and dis- 
guising revolutionary projects with the plea of national inde- 
pendence. The first of these tracts was entitled ‘ Observa- 
tions upon the Oath of Allegiance, as prescribed by the 
Enrolling Act.” Its more immediate object was to remove 
the scruples of many conscientious persons, who declined to 
take the oath of allegiance, under an impression that, besides 
binding them to the support of the Government, it abrogated 
their right to prosecute, Ly constitutional means, the repeal of 
any particular statute of which they might disapprove. In- 
fluenced by this feeling, great numbers had refused to join 
the armed associations which were formed for the protection 
of the country; and, as they assigned their objection to the | 
cath as the cause of their refusal, this pamphlet was extremely 
be 
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useful in explaining its real tendency and nature. It was 
followed by “A Letter from a Father to his Son, a united Irish- 
man,” in which the author, reasoning upon a single imaginary 
case, addressed, in fact, a conclusive argument against un- 
lawful confederacies in general to a very numerous class of the 
population. 

In the same year appeared the first of his powerful “ Letters 
to,Lord Moira, on the Political and Commercial State of Ire- 
land,” which, at the particular request of Mr. Pitt, having been 
brought out by numbers in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” were after- 
wards embodied in # separate work, and obtained in each 
form a popularity proportioned to their merit. These papers, 
deservedly admired for their point and elegance, have been 
since republished in a volume, entitled “ Beauties of the 
Anti-Jacobin,” and containing the most remarkable selections 
from the pages of that celebrated work, 

The success and acknowledged atility of his political 
writings induced him to print, in 1798, a farther “Address to 
the People of Ireland, on the present Situation of Public 
Affairs.” In that year, by patent, bearing date the Slst of 
July, he was raised to the dignity of a Baronet of Great 
Britain. He sent to the press, in 1799, “Considerations on 
the Impolicy of treating for Peace with the present Regicide 
Government of France,” and soon after came into Parliament 
as representative of the Borough of Newport, in the Isle of 
‘Wight. + 

Sir George Dallas’s parliamentary career, though not of 
fong duration, was distinguished by several brilliant demon~ 
strations of ability. Had his health permitted him to continue 
his legislative functions, he would doubtless have attained the 
highest honours of the Senate, being gifted by natore with 
great powers of elocation, and having, from the date of his 
first public appearance at Calcutta, sedulously cultivated the 
principles of an art for which he felt a decided predilection, 
His maiden speech was completely successful; and that which 
he delivered in defence of the treaty of El Arish made a 
forcible impression upon the House. On that occasion he 
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was warmly complimented by Mr. Canning, who requested 
to be personally introduced to him ; and the Speaker having 
stopped him as he was passing the chair, congratulated him 
on the effect of a speech which he said was as eloquent as it 
was convincing. While in Parliament, Sir George Dallas 
published “A Letter to Sir William Pulteney, Bart., Mem 
ber for Shrewsbury, on the Subject of the Trade between India 
and Europe.” This letter, consisting of 100 quarto pages, 
is perhaps one of the most elaborate treatises that ever eluci- 
dated a commercial question. It was a profound analysis of 
the principles upon which a really profitable trade with India 
could be conducted; and took a detailed and comprehensive 
view of the resources of our Indian empire. Jt advocated 
the policy of admitting the free merchants of India to bring 
home in India-built ships the surplus produce of our 
possessions in which they were allowed to trade under the 
charter of the Company, and pointed out the benefits which 
would accrue to India from this partial relaxation of com- 
mercial restraint, as well as its inevitable tendency to increase 
the navigation of Great Britain. .In recommending a more 
enlarged and liberal system of intercourse between this country 
and its Asiatic dependencies, Sir George Dallas was far from 
sharing that desire of general innovation, which has long been 
cherished by a portion of the public uninformed with respect 
to the nature and government of those invalusble possessions, 
No man upheld more strenuously the rights of the East India 
Company, or described with greater eloquence the blessings 
which it had been the instrument af conferring on the 
countries subject to its sway. Influenced, however, by a deep 
consideration of the benefits which would be conferred both 
on India and on Great Britain by granting the petition of the 
free merchants, he exerted, in the stracture of this work, all 
the varied faculties of his mind. He had the gratification of 
receiving the highest eulogiums on its merit from the Chair- 
men of the East Indias Company, from the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, Sir John M‘Pherson, and other authorities, 
who, from long experience in the Company's affairs, were 
bs 
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most competent to pronounce upon a question in which such 
momentous interests were involved, 

After the appenrance of this publication, Sir George Dallas 
resigned his seat in Parliament, and passed some years in 
Devonshire, for the benefit of the climate. But, though com- 
paratively retired from public life, he was a sagacious observer 
of political events, and availed himself of several opportunities 
which afforded scope for the exercise of his literary talents. 
His statesmanlike knowledge of the British interests in the 
East was shown in a defence, which he published in 1808, of 
the wars undertaken by the Marquis Wellesley in the Deccan 
and Hindostan, The policy of these wars had been severely 
arraigned, and represented, even by enlightened judges, as the 
fruit of an inordinate ambition, rashly sacrificing the resources 
of the empire in enterprises unproductive of advantage. The 
injustice of these opinions was fully demonstrated by Sir 
George Dallas: who, in a treatise fraught with the ablest de- 
actions of political science, entered at large into the history 
of the Marratta states, proving that the wars which the Go- 
vernor-General had terminated were in reality defensive mea- 
sures; that they sprung from the hostile disposition of the 
confederate Marratta chief, and that, while they freed the 
Company's dominions from a state of immediate insecurity, 
they provided in their effects (the subsidiary treaties) a gua- 
rautee for the future tranquillity of India. Mr. Hastings was 
a warm admirer of this work ; and his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent expressed, in a manner highly flattering to Sir 
George's feelings, his satisfaction that a subject of so great an 
interest had been treated with such conspicuous ability. 

Shortly before the discussions which took place, in 1818, on 
the renewal of the East India Company’s charter, Sir George 
Dallas published avery interesting tract on the religious con- 
version of the Hindfs. It appeared anonymously, under the 
title of * A Letter from a Field Officer at Madras,” and, de- 
tailing an imaginary dialogue between a Brahmin and a Mis- 
sionary, eloquently stated the principal considerations which 
occur to an enlightened mind on the prospect of extending 
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the propagation of the Gospel among the various nations of 
Hindostan. On the 21st of July iv the same year, the pro- 

posals of Government for the renewal of the Charter were 

submitted to the Court of Proprietors, and Sir H. Inglis 

having moved a resolution, “that the Company should accept 

the Charter,” Sir George Dallas seconded the motion in a 

speech which was received with acclamation by a crowded 
Court; and, taking a survey of the past and present position 
of the Company, enforced the necessity of co-operating in an 
arrangement which, although framed in a spirit of concession 

to the altered nature of the times, preserved unimpaired those 
sovereign functions by which alone the Company’s adiminis- 
tration could be maintained with benefit to the state. This 
eloquent exposition of his sentiments, which derived increased 
authority from his well-known experience in the affairs of 
India, produced an almost unanimous acquiescence in the Bill 
submitted to the Court. 

‘The last, and not the least interesting of Sir George Dal~ 
las’s published works, was his Biographical Memoir of his 
son-in-law Sir Peter Parker, Bart., Captain of His Majesty’s 
frigate Menelaus. The death of this lamented young officer 
had awakened the sympathy of the public mind, and disposed 
it for the reception of a work illustrating the brilliant actions 
by which he had sustained the honour of a name so long re- 
nowned in the naval annals of his country. It was an affect- 
ing tribute of parental grief to the memory of one who was 
an ornament to his profession; 2 monument worthy of the 
hero whose exploits it was destined to record. 

+ The works of Sir George Dallas were distinguished by an 
elegance of style, which united ease and perspicuity with the 
happiest graces of expression. When his subject admitted of 
ornament, his mind, imagivative and brilliant, displayed 
richness and power of illustration which extensive reading 
had improved. His vast knowledge of the affsirs of India 
* Ho was killed in action on the const of Americs, on the 1Sih of August, 1614, 
while leading a detachment of his ship’s company and marines to a 
attack oa an American force encamped in the neighbourhood of Baltimore. 
ps 
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gave authority to his opinions on the policy best adapted to 
the condition of that interesting country. An eloquent de- 
fender of our civil and religious institutions, he never departed, 
in his controversial writings, from that elevation and dignity 
of sentiment which became the principles he had espoused. 
To the lighter branches of literature he contributed some ad- 
mired productions; and while in public life he commanded 
respect by the solidity of his talents, he was highly gifted with 
those qualities which denote in society the tasteful accom- 
plishments of their possessor. 

The virtues of his domestic character awakened feelings of 
reverence and attachment that will long survive his loss. 
Generous and devoted in friendship, he attested, by many sa- 
crifices, his exalted estimate of its obligations. There was an 
‘attractive sweetness in his manners which flowed from and re- 
presented the unbounded benevolence of his soul. A gentle 
and guileless nature exemplified in him that disposition so 
happily depicted by the poet— 

His Eden with no serpent was defiled ; 
‘For ail wes pure, delicious all, and mild." 


Incapable of harsh or uncharitable opinions, he was wont to 
teasure the principles of others by the noble rectitude of his 
own. A fervent but unaffected spirit of devotion breathed its 
influence over the tenor of his life; sustained him through 
the sufferings of s painful malady, and filled him with hope 
Gnd resignation under the certainty of his approaching end, 

Sir George Dallas married, on the 11th of June, 1788, the 
Hoa. Catherine Blackwood, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Blackwood, Bart. and the Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye. 
Afflictions chequered the happiness of a union cemented by 
congenial virtees, The sorrows of the parent found relief in 
dedicating to the memory of his children compositions of 
affecting beauty. The tributes of regret to which his own 
Joss has given birth, while they honour departed excellence, 
may equally soothe the grief of those to whom with his name 
he has bequeathed the model of s bright and blameless re- 
putation. 


From a Correspondent. 
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COMPTROLLER OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Mz. Henror was a Sineal descendant from the family of the 
Heriots, of Trabroune, in East Lothian, of which the cele- 
brated George Heriot, who built the Hospital at Edinburgh, 
called by his name, was a younger branch, George Heriot 
figures, too, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” where he is introduced as the confidential banker of 
James I. {which he actually was), and is designated by the 
facetious monarch, under the familiar title of “ Gingling 
Geordie.” The Heriots are of Saxon origin, and the name is 
still extant in some parts of Germany and the south of 
France, 

‘The subject of this memoir was born at Haddington, on 
the 29d of April, 1760. His father was the Sheriff Clerk 
of the County of East ian ; an office at that time, and in 
that country, held in estimation, although the emolu- 
ments of it were probably not very considerable. It afforded, 
however, the means of living respectably; but, eventuslly, 
Mr. Heriot, sen. fell into bad health, and was obliged to leave 
the place, and remove into Edinburgh. 

After having passed through the country schools of Dunse 
and Coldstream, the subject of this memoir was, in the year 
1772, put to the High School of Edinburgh, in which he ac- 
quitted himself with great credit, and was then sent to the 
College. Various misfortunes, however, led to the breaking 
up of his father’s little establishment in Edinburgh, and the 
family became dispersed. ‘Thus, at seventeen years of age, 
young Heriot was thrown upon the world, without either 
pursuit or prospect. In those days, the system of education, 
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and more particularly in Scotland, was different from what it 
is at present. Boys were never allowed to mix with men; 
and, therefore, when circumstances drove them upon their 
own resources, they laboured under great disadvantages. 
There is a spring, however, in the youthful mind, which 
enables it to adapt itself to the most untoward condition; 
and the subject of our memoir possessed 8 natural address 
that, both then and in after-life, proved of essential service to 
him. He had the good fortune, too, at that time, of having 
an opportunity of improving it. An uncle of his was settled 
at Forres, in Morayshire, as a physician, and to him be paid 
a visit of three months, during which period he became inti« 
mately acquainted with all the respectable families in the 
vicinity. The head of one of these, Mr. Cumming, of Altyre, 
was so interested in his behalf, that he wrote to his friend, 
the Duke of Dorset, to request his Grace to procure a pair of 
colours for the young man. ‘Fhe application was unsuccess- 
ful, but the occurrence gave a military bent to Mr. Heriot’s 
mind, which shaped the course of his future life. 

After making many efforts, and undergoing the severest 
hardships in endeavouring to obtain a military appointment in 
Scotland, Mr. Heriot, in the latter end of the year 1778, de- 
termined upon visiting London. Ue arrived, without know- 
ing an individual in this vast city, with only a single letter of 
intraduction, which was to a lady, aud with o sum of noney 
in his pocket so stnall, that, had he not been accustomed to 
the greatest privations, he must have been overwhelmed with 
apprehensions for his present support. After a while, no 
opening for an establishment in life seeming to present itself, 
he resolved upon taking a step which, perhaps, only his des- 
pair and ignorance of the world, could completely justify or 
exense. He wrote to a distinguished Captain in the Navy, 
describing his situation, and requesting him to endeavour to 
procure for him a commission in the Marines. Highly 
to his honour, the officer in question addressed a letter to 
Lord Sandwich, and obtained the desired object; and the 
noble Lord himself personally snnounced the fact to Mr. 
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Heriot, with a kindness and condescension which made an 
indelible impression on his mind. 

With the friendly aid of the good lady to whom he had 
been recommended, Mr. Heriot contrived to get equipped; 
and on the Ist of January, 1779, he appeared for the first 
time upon the parade of the Marine Barracks at Portsmouth, 
But, as he could ill afford the expense of remaining on shore, 
he exchanged with a brother officer for sea duty, and em- 
barked in the Vengeance, of 74 guns, commanded by the 
Hon, Captain Maitland. In this ship he proceeded, first to 
the coast of Africa, and afterwards to the West Indies. 
Captain Maitland here took the command of the Elizabeth, of 
74 guns, and the Vengeance was assigned to Commodore 
Hotham. This, of course, occasioned a total change of of- 
ficers, and Mr. Heriot was ordered on board the Preston, an 
old 50-gun ship. Not much liking her, he effected an ex- 
change into the Elizabeth. 

In that vessel, which formed one of the fleet under the com- 
mand of Sir Hyde Parker (known familiarly in the navy by 
the designation of “ Old Vinegar”), Mr. Heriot saw a little 
service; the Elizabeth being prominently engaged in an attack 
upon a French convoy, supported by the batteries of Port 
Royal, and four sail of the line, on the 19th of December, 
1779; and, in the battle of the 16th of April, 1780, between 
the English fleet, under Sir George B. Rodney, and the French 
fleet, under Admiral Guicher, the Elizabeth maintained for a 
considerable time an unequal combat with two line-of-battle 
ships, and had 9 killed, and 16 wounded; among the latter of 
whom was Mr. Heriot. He was also in the battle, or rather 
skirmish, of the 19th of May, in the same year. 

In July, 1780, Mr. Heriot exchanged into the Brune frigate 
of $2 guns, commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Hartwell; and in that vessel encountered the dreadful hurri- 
eane which produced such «devastation in the Island of Bar- 
badoes, on the 10th of October, 1780. So providential did 
Mr. Heriot consider his escape on that occasion, that he kept 
the anniversary of the hurricane as a solemn festival for the 
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remainder of his life. In November, 1780, the Brune was 
sent with despatches to England, and was afterwards employed 
to convoy a fleet of merchantmen to Quebec. On her return 
she was paid off. 

Having been promoted to a First Lientenantcy of the 
Plymouth division, Mr. Heriot repaired to Plymouth, where 
he passed the whole summer of 1782; towards the end of 
that year, he was embarked on board the Salisbury, of 50 
guns, and subsequently on board the Alexander, of 74 guns; 
but at the general reduction consequent upon the peace in 
1783, he was placed on the half-pay list. His first act was to 
mortgage his halfpay, that he might assist his parents; 9 
measure productive to him of much embarrassment and dis~ 
tress, but which he at the time gloried in; nor did any after- 
occurrence lead to a diminution of the feeling which it then 
inspired. 

The next few years of Mr. [leriot’s life were unmarked by 
any event that had not on it the impress of calamity, They 
were passed under very distressing circumstances, in a mere 
struggle for existence. During that period of sorrow and 
suffering, he wrote two novely: the composition of these 
relieved his mind from painful thought; aud in one of them, 
“The Half-pay Officer,” were detailed some adventures in 
which he had beeu personally engaged. ‘They also produced 
asmall fund, on which he lived for nearly two years. 

‘When he reached his twenty-cighth year, be married. This 
was apparently a very imprudent step: but it may encourage 
others to become Benedicts to informs them that it was a step 
of which he never had occasion to repent; and that be was 
never afterwards without the means of respectable support, 
although it wholly depended on his own talents and exertions. 
His occupation was of a literary character; and he became in- 
sensibly conuected with a newspaper : this arose from a casuul 
introduction at the Treasury. He became known to Mr, Stecle, 
when that gentleman was Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
time of the King’s illness in the end of 1788, and the begin- 
ning of 1789. At that period a host of writers were arrayed 
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ageinst the government, which certainly was not in that way 
very ably supported. Mr. Heriot was engaged to answer, by 
pamphlets and in the newspapers, some of the arguments on 
the other side, which he had the gratification of finding he 
was considered as having done satisfactorily. With the reco- 
very of his Majesty his labours in that point terminated; but 
he was immediately re-engaged, with a handsome annual 
salary. ‘¥ shall only observe, with respect to the occupation 
in which T now became fixed,” says Mr. Heriot, in a journal 
in his own hand-writing which now lies before us, “that no 
pay can be more honourable than that which i, given in ex- 
change for services, calculated, or at least aiming, to uphold 
the government and constitution of the country against those 
whose object it was to overtura both. This iy the very principle 
of military pay and service; and it matters not whether a man 
achieve this object by his pen, or by his sword, It has been my 
fortune to use both weapons, with what success, it is vot for 
me to say: but I have felt as little consciousness of dishonour 
in the use of the one as in the use of the other.” 

In the year 1791, we believe it was, the Sierra Leone 
Company was formed. A gentleman of the name of Dal- 
rymple, whom Mr. Heriot had known intimately for some 
time, was appointed Governor, and induced Mr. Heriot to 
accept the office of Secretary. Many of the Directors of the 
Company were estimable men; but, as a body, they were in- 
competent to carry so great a scheme as the establishment of 
a new settlement into effect. A case having been put to them 
by Mr. Dalrymple, relative to the decision of a question of 
peace or war with the natives, it was resolved by them that 
this vital point should be determined by the drawing of straws! 
Mr, Dalrymple immediately sent in his resignation, and Mr. 
Heriot followed his example. The latter afterwards uader- 
stood that it had been the intention of the Company to ap- 
point him their Governor. 

Mr. Heriot’s pursuits now became wholly literary. He 
was employed in “The Oracle” at the same time that the 
late Sir James Mackintosh was retained by the proprietor of 
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that paper to translate the French journals, Having a dif- 
ference with the proprietor, he left “ The Oracle,” and joined 
“The World,” of which he became the sole and responsible 
editor; but, in a short time, tired of the drudgery af endea- 
vouring to redeem a falling journal, be quitted it. 

In the spring of 1792, Mr. Heriot was applied to by an 
artist of the name of Poggi, to draw up for him a narrative of 
the Siege of Gibraltar, and a detsiled account of the cele- 
brated sortie which was made by the garrison; to accompany 
a print of the sortie, from o drawing made by Mr. Poggi, of 
that glorious achievement. Having been furnished with 
several written documents not then published, and with a 
copy of Captain Drinkwater's Narrative, Mr. Heriot soon 
produced a good-sized volume, which Mr. Poggi got per- 
mission from his Majesty George IEJ. to have dedicated to 
him. 

“It was settled,” says Mr. Heriot, in the manuscript 
journal which we have already mentioned, “that I should 
have the honour of presenting my volume to his Majesty on 
the first levee day ; but by some mistake the intimation of this 
arrangement was not given to me in time, and I could not 
appear at the levee, Mortified at this mistake, 1 resolved to 
Go next inorning to Kew, at which place their Majesties, with 
the elder Princesses, were then residing; I tuok 2 post-chaise, 
and reached the Palace at Kew soon after eight o'clock. I 
was in the uniform of the marines (to which corps I had 
belonged), and was ushered into a room where I found the 
page in waiting. 1 communicated to him my business, and 
he immediately went up a hall, at the upper end @which he 
opened a door upon the left. In half a minute he came out 
again, and I saw the King following him close behind, peep 
ing first over one shoulder of the page, and then over the 
other, The page beckoned ine to approach, which I imme- 
diately did in the most respectful manner; and his Majesty's 
veccption of ine was most gracious, condescending, and 
encouraging. I felt at first, as probably every man feels if 
he would frankly own it, some little agitation of mind upon 
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being so mear, and slone with, a personage filling the first 
situation on the face of the earth,—for such I hold the throne 
of England to be;—but the King’s manner soon dissipated 
every unpleasant sensation, and inspired me with confidence 
and ease, He took the book very gracefully from my haud, 
and walked up the hall, but in such a way, speaking to me 
graciously all the while, that I found myself, without knowing 
it, walking up by his side. He stopped at a window at the 
top of the hall, looking into Kew gardens, and on one side 
was the breakfast-room door, He there stood, with me at 
his elbow, sometimes talking of Gibraltar, and sometimes ad- 
verting to other topics. Of the print which my volume was 
intended w illustrate, he observed, ‘It is too black, it is too 
black.’ He asked me, naturally enongh,—for as I have stated 
I was in the uniform of the marines,—where I had served ; and 
when I told him that I had been wounded in his Majesty's 
service, he directed towards me a look of peculiar kindness 
and complacency. His Majesty spoke much, and with great 
rapidity, His ideas seemed to flow too fast for utterance, 1 
stood all the time +0 close to him, that his elbow sometimes 
very nearly touched my breast. He invited this mear ap- 
proach by pointing to something in the book. I was very 
much struck with the softness and beauty of the King’s 
features. At a distance they seemed rather stiongly marked ; 
and that is the impression which a stranger would receive 
from viewing his head upon the coin, or seeing him across a 
theatre; but, when close to him, every feature is softened into 
the most pleasing species of beauty of which, perhaps, a 
man’s face is susceptible; and this I conceive to arise very 
much from the cheerful and unclouded serenity of his virtuous 
mind. In his youth, I think the King must have been singu- 
larly handsome. 

* Alter sbout twenty minutes conversation in the way I 
have described, his Majesty made me a most graceful in- 
cliuation with his head, and went into the breakfast-room. 
He was dressed in a plain purple cost (there being then s 
court mourning), which was single-breasted, and buttoned 
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up to his chin; and, but for the colour of his coat, and the 
star upon his breast, was as plainly clad as any private gen- 
tleman. 

“ As I had a volume to present to the Queen likewise, I 
waited in the hall until she should come down stairs, which 
she did in about five minvtes. I approached her, and held 
out my book, which, immediately stopping, she received most 
graciously. We were about the middle of the hall. She 
asked me if I was married? if I lived in London? and if I 
had any children? While thus conversing, the three eldest 
Princesses came down stairs. They came up the hall to go 
to the breakfast-room ; and, as they passed, the Queen, in a 
captivating manner, said, ‘ Mr. Heriot, that is the Princess 
Augusta (who came down first), that is the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and that is the Princess Royal (who was the last of the 
three).’ They each courtesied as they passed, and to each, 
of course, I made a very profound bow, The Queen then, 
gruciously smiling upon me, courtesied, and followed the 
Princesses to the breakfast-room. 

« It is impossible to describe the pleasurable emotions 
which filled my heart from all that had passed. I stood 
gazing, in the most respectful attitude, upon the breskfast- 
room door, till it closed upon her Majesty; and then, raised 
many degrees in my own estimation, from the benigaity and 
condescension of which 1 had been the object, walking slowly 
down the hall, re-entered the waiting-room, where the page 
congratulated me on my very gracious reception, which he at 
a distance had witnessed.” 

About this period the celebrated Edmund Burke, who, as 
is well known, had left his party from the commencement of 
the French revolution, went repeatedly to the Treasury, urging 
the propriety and necessity of Government having a news- 
paper, the principles of which the members of the Govern- 
ment could depend upon, and, in a great measure, direct. 
Those in authority concurred with him, that, under the extra~ 
ordinary circumstances of the time, it might be highly bene- 
ficial to have such a mode of communication with the public. 
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‘Mr. Heriot had so recommended himself to one of the Se- 
cretaties of the Treasury, that he became his personal friend. 
‘That gentleman one day broached the subject to him, and 
proposed his undertaking the establishment of a daily paper. 
Although staggered at first by the immensity of the scheme, 
of which his experience in newspapers gave him some idea, 
it was too tempting, both‘ to his ambition and to his interest, 
to allow him to hesitate for 2 moment. Funds were supplied 
to him by two individuals connected with the Government, 
but wholly out of their own pockets. Mr. Heriot set briskly 
to work; @ prospectus was issued in a few days, and on the 
Ist of October, 1792, * The Sun” appeared, and soon ob- 
tained an extensive, and, at that time, unparalleled circulation. 

“ The Sun” was no sooner established, than Mr. Heriot 
formed the plan of a daily morning paper, making the former 
a pedestal for the latter; and on the Ist of January, 1798, 
appeared “ The True Briton.” The undertaking was a bold 
one; but Mr. Heriot had the satisfaction of seeing it perfectly 
succeed. The two papers went on vastly well together; and 
though the labour of editing two a day was no doubt very fa- 
tiguing, yet, with the assistance of able coadjutors, Mr. Heriot 
acquitted himself of his arduous task with great credit, until 
the year 1806, when he retired from its fatigues, and was ap~ 
pointed a Commissioner of the Lottery. In the year 1809, 
he was appointed Deputy Paymaster to the Forces in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. He discharged the duties 
of this important post in q manner which obtained for him 
the high approbation of H. R. H. the Duke of York; and on, 
his retorn to England, in the year 1816, he was appointed 
Comptroller of Chelsea Hospital. 

In the year 1798, Mr. Heriot published an Account of the 
Battle of the Nile, drawn up from the minutes of an officer 
of rank in the squadron, which passed through several 
editions. 

Mrs, Heriot died on the 26th of July, 1888. Mr. Heriot 
did not long survive her. His death took place on the 26th 
of the same month, as by sudden paralysis. They were 
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buried in the same grave, in the burying-ground of Chelsea 
Hospital, on the @d of August. 

Mr. Heriot bad two daughters. The younger was residing 
with her husband at Trinidad; but intelligence of her death, 
on the SOth of June, 1833, arrived a few duys after the de~ 
cease of her parents. 

Mr. Heriot was a man of inflexible integrity ; a kind and 
affectionate husband and father; an active and sincere friend. 
He was warm and zealous in his political principles and at- 
tachments; and crowned a life of early vicissitude and carly 
struggle with an old age of private contentment and public 
respect. 

Among the papers of Mr. Heriot are several memorandum 
and commonplace books, containing original anecdotes, of 
which the following may not be considered unamusing spe- 
cimens, 

“ One day, at a large dinner party, at which his late Ma~ 
jesty, then Prince of Wales, was present, a gentleman sitting 
next to Dr, Mosely, the physician of Chelsea Iospital, to 
whom he was a perfect stranger, abruptly asked the Doctor 
what wine he thought best for general drinking. Sir,’ 
said Mosely, very gravely. ‘in my house. por! s but in yours, 
claret’ The Prince, who overheard the conversation, ap- 
plauded the reply, and enjoyed it vastly.” 

“ Sir Samuel Hulse, walking in the Little Park, at Wind- 
sor, with George IIL, pointed to some fine ricks of hay, and 
observed to the King that it way excellent for his Majesty’s 
hunters, being of a very superior quality ; and that his Ma- 
jesty had a good stock of it. ‘ Yes,’ said the King, ‘and to 
sell too—but not to the Master of the Horse ; Ais is such bad 

pe 

“ Admiral Lord Viscount Keith died lately at his seat in 
Scotland. He was writing letters after breakfast, and had 
written one to his brother-in-law, William Adam, Lord Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court at Edinburgh, which he had 
enclosed in a frank, bat not sealed, a» he intended to add a 
letter to his daughter. While writing the latter, however, his 
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Lordship dropped down dead in a fit of apoplexy. It was 
necessary to announce this event to Mr. Adam; and the per= 
son who did so put his letter into the cover which was found 
on the table; and thus, to save sixpence, the deceased noble- 
man was made to frank an account of his own death !” 

“A curious circumstance occurred a day or two ago in the 
Royal Military Asylum, The Rev. Mr. Clarke, the Chap- 
Isin, had a catalogue of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
which he hed Jent to the Adjutant, Captain Lugard. Mr. 
Lawrence, the Assistant Surgeon, intending to go to the ex- 
hibition, sent to borrow Mr, Clarke's catalogue. Mr. Clarke, 
who was much occupied at the time, hastily wrote upon a slip 
of paper, ‘Let Mr. L. have Exhib. Cat.’ Captain and Mrs. 
Lugard were both from home; and Miss Lugsrd, knowing 
nothing of the catalogue, thought Mr. Lawrence wanted one 
of their cats. A kitten of theirs had died a few days before, 
which Miss Lugard much regretted; but she bad the old cat 
caught and put into a bag, and sent to Mr. Lawrence. That 
gentleman’s astonishment may be conceived when his servant 
brought him a bag with a cat in it.” 
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‘Tse late Admiral Boys was descended from en ancient 
family, formerly of Bonnington, in Kent, and described by 
Philipott, in his Villare Cantianum (page 169.), as “the 
numerous and knightly family of Bois.” He was grandson 
ef Commodore Boys, Lieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, whose remarkable and providential escape from the 
Luxborough galley, when that vessel was destroyed by fire, 
4.3. 1727, is recorded in a printed narrative of the transac- 
tion (folio, London, 1787), and in a series of well-executed 
paintings, preserved in the above institution. 

Admiral Boys was born on the 3d of October, 1763, and 
was the second son of William Boys, Esq., of Sundwich, 
surgeon, author of the Collections for a History of Sandwich, 
in two vols, 4to, a work well known to antiquaries, and 
highly prized by them. 

His first voyage (before he was entered as » midshipman) 
was in 1777, in the Speedwell, with Captain J. Harvey, who 
afterwards died of his wounds received in the action of the 
ut June. Lady Harvey, the wife of Admiral Sir Henry 
Harvey, K.B., the Captain’s brother, was Mr. Boys’s aunt; 
and a daughter of Sir Henry was married, in 1792, to her 
cousin Captain William Henry Boys, of the Royal Marines, 
the half brother to the subject of our present memoir. He 
next served in the Vigilant, from 1778 to 1780; under Cap- 
tains R. Kingamith, Sir Digby Dent, and Sir George Home, 
in the Channel and West Indies. From 1780 to April, 1789, 
he was with Captain Henry Hervey, then commanding the 
Convert at the Leeward Islands; the summer of that year 
was spent at Jamsics, in the Formidable, under Captain 
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Vashon, and in the autumn he returned to England in the 
Montague, Captain George Bowen, both which ships bore 
the flag of Admiral Sir G. B. Rodney. In December of the 
same year, Captain H. Harvey again took him out sa Mas- 
ter's Mate in the Cleopatra, employed in the Channel; in 
August, 1783, he removed to the Assistance, Captain Bentinck, 
bearing the fag of Commodore Sir C. Donglas, at Halifax; 
where he received the commission of Lieutenant in the 
Bonetta, Captain R. G, Keates, in which he returned to 
England in the autumn of the same year. 

From that date Lieutenant Boys remained onemployed 
until April, 1786, when he again joined Captain Henry 
Harvey in the Rose, employed on the Newfoundland station 
until the close of 1788. In 1790 he was appointed to the 
Princess Royal, Captain Holloway, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Hotham in the Channel, from which he was discharged in 
September, 1791. In December, 1792, he joined the same 
commanders in the Britannia, in which he was First Liev- 
tenant at the period of Admiral Hotham’s action with the 
French fleet off Genoa, March 14. 1795. In consequence, 
after acting for some time as Captain of the Censeur, one of 
the prizes on that occasion, he was promoted to La Fléche 18, 
with the rank of Commander. He shortly after witnessed a 
partial engagement with the Freach fleet off Toulon, when 
L’Alcide, one of their seventy-fours, was burnt, but a general 
action was prevented by adverse winds, The following 
graphic description of this “grand sight” is extracted from 
e letter to his father : — 

“You will have heard of our late falling in with and pursuit 
of the French fleet: had they sought us and attecked us 
before we had been joined by the long-delayed reinforcement, 
matters might have turned out differently; but they waited 
until we had joined, and then, I fancy, not knowing our 
strength, came over close into Fiorenza Bay, where the whole 
of our fleet was lying. ‘The sea-breeze, which at this selvon 
generally séts in during the day-time, prevented our imme- 
diately pursuing them, but in the evening we put to sea. We 
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saw nothing of them the next day, when it was my good 
fortune to speak a Ragusan vessel, not above sixteen hours 
from Toulon, which had passed through the enemy's fleet, 
and gave ns exact intelligence of their number and situation. 
The next morning, after a squally, blowing night, our fleet at 

daylight found itself to windward of the enemy, and between 
them and Toulon, with the wind at N.W. After arranging 
our fleet, the Admiral wore and stood towards them, at first 
forming the line; but seeing their inferiority, and desire to 
get off, he made signal for a general chase. About ten there 
appeared the greatest probability of bringing them to a 
general action, they lying in disorder, almost becalmed, and 
our fleet going down on them with a fresh breeze from the 
N.W. But, on our van getting nearly up with them, we, in 
our turn, were becalmed ; and they, getting a light wind from 
the eastward, drew out in some order, and crowded sail in- 
shore. At length, the breeze reaching our ships, our van 
closed up with their rear. The Victory and Culloden behaved 
nobly, and one of their seventy-fours, L’Alcide, soon struck. 
Our van were still gaining ou the enemy, and became much 
separated from the heavy ships in our rear, when, unfortu- 
nately the captured ship took fire: this occasioned some con- 
fusion in our centre and rear, who were close to her; and, 
several of our ships being obliged to tack to keep clear of 
her, the separation between our van and the body of the fleet 
was much increased. At this time the Admiral thought it 
necessary to make a signal to discontinue the engagement. 
Our loss was small, considering how warmly our van was 
engaged; about ten killed and thirty-six wounded in all. 
The French made a fair run of it, and did not fight so ob- 
stinatgly as on the 14th of March. The Alcide had about 
forty killed and wounded before she struck, About 300 were 
burnt or drowned, and about 290 saved. 

«Phis is the first action I ever had an opportunity of 
seeing at a distance. It was a grand sight; the one fleet run- 
ing, and the other gaining on them, and engaging warmly 
as they arrived up: the Alcide burning fiercely in the middle 
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of our fleet, and at the same time a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning to the westward. It will never go out of my 
eyes, and, when I have time, I shall attempt to draw some- 
thing like it.” 

From La Flache, Captain Boys was removed for a short 
time as acting Captain to the Fortitude 74, and then returned 
home. 

In the following year, 1796, he was appointed to the 
Lacedemonian, and sent to Martinique; and, while st the 
Leeward Islands, was made Post in the Tourterelle 30, 
July 5.1796, In the same year he was removed to the 
Severn 44, and in 1798 to the Aquilon frigate, both employed. 
on the Jamaica station; whence he returned in 1800, having 
there captured many of the enemy’s vessels, and, among 
others, La République Triomphante, » French corvette, and 
several privateers. : 

He now remained unemployed for several years; but was 
appointed, in March, 1808, to the Saturn 74, serving on the 
coast of France, until June following. In October he was 
commissioned to the Zealous, another third-rate, in which he 
was actively employed for the ensuing six years on the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal, in the defence of Cadiz, in the em- 
barkation of the British army before the battle of Corunna, 
and afterwards in the North Sea, and on the coast of 
France. 

After fifieen months’ inactivity, he was again appointed, in 
November, 1815, first to the Malta, and afterwards to the 
Ramillies at Plymouth, whence he sailed to the Medway, and 
afterwards to the Leith station, which was the scene of his 
highest actual command, as Commodore. His ship was paid 
off September 2. 1818; in 1819 he attained the ss of 
Rear-Admiral, and in 1880 that of Vice-Admiral. 

Admiral Boys was distinguished by great coolness and 
presence of mind in dangerous and trying circumstances; the 
highest description of military courage. The soundness of 
his judgment also appeared in various instances; and it may 
be added, tha! “e was eminently 2 peace-maker. The ape 
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of this character in the service is well known, and is especially 
felt in the details of duty on board ship. By this disposition, 
he was, on a certain occasion, the means of preventing the 
most serious consequences, when one of the parties at issue 
‘was a person of some consideration; and it also manifested 
ieelf continually in healing the divisions arising from time to 
time in a man-of-war. On this subject, a friend whom he 
knew how to appreciate, writes, “‘ As a peace-maker no one 
ever equalled him.” 

He was conspicuous, also, for great kindness and con- 
sideration for his officers and ship’s crew, accompanied by an 
anxious desire and s great readiness and promptitude to make 
all suitable exertions for their promotion and professional suc- 
cess, Nor did this care for the benefit of those who had 
once served under him, overlook, after their decease, the 
widow and the orphan. 

He made it a fixed rule to support authority. His prin- 
ciple was, that those who are employed ought also to be 
trusted. It was his plan, therefore, to interfere as little as 
possible in the details of service, with officers who commanded 
under him; always leaving to them, in ordinary cases, the 
mode of conducting duty, provided it was performed to his 
satisfaction. He took great delight in enlarging on the per- 
severance with which he acted on this system; — instancing a 
case where an officer under him chose to order a boat to be 
painted with “pippin green, and Collingwood blush,” — an 
extraordinary combination of embellishment, but one which 
he did not think proper to distarb. 

He was distinguished, also, by his observance and acknow- 
ledgment of the finger of Providence, especially in some hair- 
breadth escapes in the course of his professional adventures, 
On one occasion, when a vessel had been taken from the 
enemy, he was commanded, with others, to carry her into 
port; but, by some mistake in the list, another name was 
substituted for his; and, not without suspicions of foul play, 
he was forced to forego his appointment. The vessel, how- 
ever, having been crippled in action, was lost ere she resched 
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her destination, and ali on board perished. He manifested 2 
similar trust in Providence, throughout the whole period of 
the national difficulties in our struggle with Napoleon; the 
news of every fresh disaster, in the shape of lend victories 
over our Continental allies, only drew from him the expres- 
sion, that matters would mend some day: and, when the 
tide first began to turn in our favour, at the commencement 
of the struggle in Spain, this was only in accordance with 
his general impression of what would sooner or Jater take 
place, 

To other qualities which marked the character of Admiral 
Boys, we may add that he was quite of 2 disposition to be 
contented and satisfied with that degree of promotion and 
distinction which his king and country hed awarded to his 
services. ,A friend, who thought he might have expected 
more, lamenting to him one day, in conversation, that he had 
never enjoyed an opportunity of distinguishing himself as a 
commanding officer in any general action, —and that, after 
all his long and toilsome services, he had not come in for a 
share of those honours which had been so liberally distributed 
towards the close of the war, — he made no reply ; but, taking 
8 piece of paper, wrote upon it a list of several young persons 
of his own standing, with whom he had sailed as companions, 
in one of the first ships in which he served ; and, against the 
name of each a word or two, to show what had become of 
them. At the bottom of the list he wrote his own name, and 
opposite to it sketched 9 small flag. Thus, he knew how to 
look at the favourable side of the account, as well as the un- 
favourable; or, in other words, to consider not only how 
many were better off, but how many were worse off than 
himself. This paper he handed to the friend aforesaid. 

Tt remains only to say a few words respecting his various 
attainments, professional and general. With regard to those 
of a professional kind, he had sttentively and practically 
studied naval tactics, naval mechanics, and naval history. 
The writer had the honour of being present at an interview 
at Wakner Castle, when Admiral Boys called to pay his re- 
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spects to his present Majesty, then Duke of Clarence. His 
Royal Highness, himself better reed than most men in the 
naval wars of England, was pleased to employ the greater 
part of a conversation of some length, on nautical topics; 
aware, probably, of his visiter’s extensive and minute know- 
ledge upon these subjects, and with great address gave the 
conference such a turn, as made it a very gracious snd conde- 
scending, but at the same time a very acute and searching, 
cross-examination of the Admiral, and of his nautical in- 
formation. ‘The examination referred principally to some of 
our naval actions in the last century, the names of the ships 
engaged, the state in which they went into action, with other 
details equally particular, on all which points the Admiral 
came off with flying colours. The end was, that his Royal 
Highnes» appeared to be well satisfied with the regult of the 
interview: the Admiral, who had been somewhat put upon his 
inetal, withdrew, grasping the hand courteously extended to 
him, with a hearty * God bless you, Sir,” the old naval bene- 
diction to a superior, and exclaiming, “It was the stiffest ex- 
amination he had ever stood since he had seen service;” and 
the only other person who was present can testify, that if a 
candidate for university distinctions had acquitted himself with 
equal accuracy in Greck metres or in mathematics, he would 
have come off with honour in the Senate House. 

‘The tactics of Admiral Boys were tried towards the close 
of the last war, when he was ordered to join the fleet in the 
Channel, with the line-of-battle ship which he then com- 
manded as Captain, for the purpose of exercising, previous to 
going into harbour and being paid off. It is well kuown, that, 
on these occasions, if a ship loses her place in the line, by 
making too much or too little sail, &c., it is usual for the Ad- 
miral, when the error is noticed, to make her signal; and it 
of course becomes a matter of competition amongst the differ- 
ent ships to avoid this distinction, each wishing to have her 
own signal made as seldom as possible, Admiral Boys re- 
lated, with great satisfaction, that his ship, on this occasion, 
had not her sigual made once. In one instance he went for 
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a few moments into his cabin, but keeping good look-out 
even there, he observed that something was getting wrong in 
his ship's distance, and instantly went upon deck and gave the 
necessary orders to make or shorten sail as the case required. 
The error had been already noticed by the Admiral, glasses 
were at work, and the ship’s signal was seen ascending; but 
ere it was up, the correction of the error was also noticed, and 
the signal was hauled down again without having been hoisted. 
As Captain Boys had then been lying for some time at Leith, 
some of his brother officers on the occasion good-naturedly 
gave his ship the title of the “North Star,” both in honour 
of her sailing, and also by way of intimating the supposed 
cause, namely, her having her crew consisting in a great mea- 
sure of Scotch sailors, who are allowed at all hands to be 
among the best. But whatever merit was due to them upon 
this particular occasion, must be divided amongst about fifty 
men; for that was the whole number of Scotchmen which the 
ship happened at that time to bear upon her books. And 
afterwards, when she was paid off, her Commander had the 
satisfaction of observing, that, instead of wasting their wages 
in two or three days of drunkenness and profligacy, they made 
their bargain with the skipper of a small vessel that they had 
set eyes upon, at five shillings a head, and all shipped them- 
selves off at once to Leith, taking their money with them in 
their pockets, for their parents, wives, or sweethearts. 
Admiral Boys was distinguished for taste, both in poetry 
and in the fine arts. He appears to have written verses, 
French as well as English. Of all descriptive pieces in dis- 
tinguished writers, he seemed chiefly to admire that awfully 
sublime passage of Dante, where the poet depicts the Venetian 
Ugolino, whom his enemies had starved to death, gnawing 
their bones in the regions below, and “his mouth uplifting 
from the fierce repast;” and the dream of the Roman Ge- 
neral in Tacitus, when, surrounded by dangers, he saw the 
ghost of Quintilius Varus (“ Ducemque terruit dira quies,” 
&c,, anal, j, Ixv.). He was thoroughly well acquainted with 
Shakspeare ; and one of the last literary amusements which 
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seemed to afford him interest, was turning over the leaves of 
Ayscough’s Index, apparently with many a pleasing remi- 
niscence. His ear was so accurate, that when he heard an 
opera, he generally brought away the most striking move- 
ments. And his taste in paintings was sufficiently manifested 
by his collection, which, though small, contained some ¢xcellent 
Pieces, especially a portrait of James II. as Duke of York, 
which is generally allowed by artists to be a first-rate picture; 
while many of his own sketches manifest great skill and talent, 
and a remarkable knowledge of light and shade. Towards 
the close of his life, his judgment continued accorate long 
after his memory had failed. Yet, even in regard to the re- 
collection of facts, his well-stored mind sometimes gave evi- 
dence in his latter days of most retentive powers; and once, 
when he was referred to for the explanation of something re- 
specting the evacuation of Toulon, in Archenholtz, an able 
historian of Germany, he rectified some inaccuracies respect- 
ing the positions of the ships, with no small precision. His 
strength, however, and his faculties gradually declined ; and 
at length, almost without struggle, and to all appearance 
unconscious of the awful change which was taking place, be 
solemnly passed from this sublunary state to an unseen and 
eternal world. ‘The Admiral departed this life at Ramsgate, 
of an apoplectic attack, on the 8d November, 1882, in the 
7Oth year of his age. 

On the 20th of April, 1791, Admiral Boys married Ca- 
therine, daughter of John Impett, Esq. of Ashford, Kent, by 
whom he had one son, the Rev. Thomas Boys, M. A. 
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MAJOR-GEWERAL IM THE SERVICE OF THE HON. EAST INDIA 
COMPANY; G.C.B.; K.1.8.; AND ¥.2.. 


Tas highly distinguished soldier ana diplomatist was born 
on the farm of Burnfoot, near Langholm, on the 2d of May, 
1769. This farm was granted to the paternal grandfather of 
Sir John, at a low rent, by the Earl of Dalkeith, in 1707; 
it subsequently became the residence of George Malcolm, the 
father of Sir John, who married Miss Pasley, daughter of 
James Pasley, Esq,, of Craig and Burn, by whom he had issue 
seventeen children, fifteen surviving to maturity. His bro- 
thers, Sir Pulteney, Vice-Admiral, R.N., and Sir James, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal Marines, are both Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath, Burnfoot is still inhabited by the 
Malcolms. 

Jn the year 1782, young John Malcolm, then scarcely four- 
teen years of age, went out ae a Cadet to India; where, on his 
arrival, he was placed under the care of his maternal uncle, 
the late Dr. Gilbert Pasley. He soon acquired un intimate ac- 
quaintance with the manners of the natives and with the Per- 
sian language. The first service of any moment in which he 
was engaged, was the celebrated siege of Seringapatam, in 
1792, where his abilities attracting the notice of Lord Corn- 
wallis, his Lordship appointed him to the situation of Persian 
interpreter to an English force, serving with a native Prince, 
In 1794, the state of his health, impaired by unintermitted 
exertions in the discharge of his public duties, obliged him to 
revisit his native country. 

In 1795, he re-embarked on board the same ship with 
General Sir Alured Clarke, who was proceeding to Madras 
88 second in Council, and Commander-in-Chief at Fort 
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St. George, and intrusted, in his way, thither, with the com- 
mand of a secret expedition against the Cape of Good Hope, 
upon the arrival of the fleet in False Bay. General Clarke con- 
ferred upon Lieutenant Malcolm a conditional appointment, as 
his Aide-de-Camp, and employed him in procuring 400 re- 
cruits for the Madras army, from among the German troops 
who had been taken prisoners of war at the Cape. For these 
‘services he obtained the recorded approbation of that General 
and of the Madras Government, by whom he was appointed, 
29th January, 1796, Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
on the 21st January, 1798, to succeed Major Allan as Town- 
Major of Fort St. George. In September, 1798, Captain 
Malcolm was appointed Assistant to Captain Kirkpatrick, the 
resident at Hyderabad; in November following he was called. 
from thence, by express summons, to Calcutta, where he 
arrived, charged by Meer Allum with some verbal commu- 
nications to the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, of 
considerable importance. He immediately accompanied his 
Lordship on his way from Calcutta to Madras. In December, 
he quitted the Governor-General, and received instructions 
‘to proceed immediately to join the Nizam’s contingent force ; 
and the January following (1799) he was invested with the 
chief command of the infantry of that force, which continued 
to act under his direction during the campaign that terminated 
in the death of Tippoo Sultaun, and the surrender of his ca- 
Pital to the British army. During that campaign, he was not 
only political agent with the Nizam’s army, and commanded 
all the regular troops of that Prince, but was, with Sir Arthur 
‘Wellesley, Colonel Close, and Major Agnew, one of a poli- 
tical commission : he had also charge of all the supplies from 
the Deccan. He was publicly thanked for his services on 
this occasion, particularly for the peculiar talent he had ma- 
nifested for conciliating the Sirdars of the allied forces, and 
for directing their exertions to objects of general utility, in a 
manner foreign to their habits of service; for his ability in 
applying the unconnected power of resource possessed by 
the contingent force in aid of the general supplies of the 
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army ; and for the important assistance he hed given with the 
corps of the Nizam’s regular infantry under his command. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, Captain Malcolm was sp- 
pointed jointly with Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, 
Secretary to the Commissioners, to whom was entrusted the 
adjustment of the affairs and division of the territories of 
‘Mysore, and the investiture of the young Rajah with the go- 
yernment of the country. 

Shortly after the termination of the Mysore war, and the 
arrangements of the conquered territory were completed, it 
was deemed expedient that a commission should proceed 
from the Supreme Government of India to Baba Khan, 
in order to ascertain the intentions and power of that 
Prince, and more particularly of Zemaun Shah; and, under 
the apprehension that the latter was meditating the invasion 
of Hindostan, to engage the Court of Persia to act with vigour 
and decision against either him or the French, should either 
attempt to penetrate to India through any part of the Persian 
territories. For this service, involving the most essential in- 
terests of the East India Company, Captain Malcolm was se~ 
lected, and ordered to quit Hyderabad in October, 1799, and 
proceed to Bombay, there to emberk for Persia ; and, should 
the season admit of it, to touch at Muscat in his way thither, 
in order to endeavour to adjust any points relating to the 
British interests at that place, which the Bombay government 
should recommend to his attention, 

On the Ist of February, 1800, Captain Malcolm reported 
to the Governor-General his arrival at Bushire, and his 
having concluded an agreement with the Imaun of Muscat, 
which provided for the future residence there of au English 
gentleman in the capacity of agent of the British Government. 
And on the 20th February, 180], he transmitted to Bengal 
copies of two treaties which he had concluded with Persia, 
the one political, the other commercial, Captain Malcolm 
reached Bombay, on his return from Persia, 19th May, 1801, 
and arrived in Calcutta in September following, when he was 
sppointed Private Secretary to the Governor-General; who 
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stated to the Secret Committee, that “he had succeeded in 
accomplishing every object of his mission, and in establish- 
ing a connection with the actual government of the Persian 
Enipire, which promised to British natives in India political 
aud commercial advantages of the most important descrip~ 
tion.” 

‘On the decease of the Persian ambassador, Hejed Kulleel 
Khan, who was accidentally shot at Bombay, in 180%, Major 
Malcolm was immediately despatched to that presidency, in- 
vested with authority to conduct ali affairs respecting the 
embassy from the King of Persia to the British Government, 
and to make every necessary communication to the King of 
Persia and his minister; also, with instructions to console, 
and, as far as possible, compensate the family and relations of 
the deceased ambassador, and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for their return to Persia. ‘The Bombay Government 
wete instructed, upon this occasion, to receive Major Malcolm 
at Bombay with the honours due to an envoy to any foreiga 
state, from the supreme British authority in Indis, In August, 
1802, Major Malcolm qnitted Bengal for Bombay, and re- 
turned in November, having, as is stated in a letter from 
Bengal to the Secret Committee, “completely succeeded in 
accomplishing the objects of his mission, without subjecting 
the Honourable Company to any considerable expense, or 
imposing any important permanent burthen on the Honour- 
able Company’s finances, &c.” 

In November, 1802, while Major Malcolm was at Bombay, 
Governor Duncan received a communication from the Peishwa, 
stating the extremity to which he was reduced by the intrigues 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and requesting an asylum in the 
British territory: before any answer was returned to this 
letter, it was judged proper to consult Major Malcolm, who, at 
the request of the Government, communicated to them his de- 
tailed sentiments on the conduct which he judged it advisable 
for them to pursue on that occasion. 

Major Malcolm was nominated, in February, 1808, to the 
Residency of Mysore; and to act without special instructions; 
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and, in March following, Lord Clive, ins minute, adverting 
to the extensive acquaintance of Major Malcolm with Lord 
‘Wellesley’s sentiments, relative to the political interests of the 
British Government in the then crisis of Mahratta affirs, 
states that he had, in compliance with his Lordship’s wishes, 
determined to employ the abilities of Major Malcolm on such 
affairs of a political nature as the advance of the British 
troops into the Mabratta territory might give rise to. The 
‘Major was accordingly desired to proceed to the head-quarters 
of Lieutenant-General Stewart, who was recommended to re- 
pose that confidence in him “to which he was entitled by his 
grest public services, by his distinguished zeal, and by his 
extensive experience.” 

Shortly afterwards, Major Malcolm joined the detachment 
of the army under Major-General Wellesley, at whose request 
he accompanied the force to Poonsh, in order to assist the 
Msjor-General in the adoption of measures for the conciliation 
of the Peishwa’s southern rajabs, Sirdaro and Jageerdahs, 
respecting which he prepared, and, in April, transmitted to 
Lord Clive, s memorandum, containing a full description of 
their political influence and numerical force. It is further to 
be observed, that the late Sir Barry Close conducted some of 
his personal discussions with the Mabrattas jointly with the 
assistance of Major Malcolm. 

In January, 1804, Major Malcolm was sent from the camp 
of Major-General Wellesley, on a mission to the court of 
Dowlah Rao Scindia, with whom he concluded a treaty of 
defensive alliance and subsidy. On the 14th of May, Major 
Malcolm was compelled, by ill health, to quit Scindia’s camp; 
‘but not till he had vindicated the honour of the British govern- 
ment, upon the occasion of an insult being offered to it by 
Scindia Dowlah, He obtained the particular commendation 
of the Governer-General for the “judgment and firmness he 
evinced on this occasion.” | Major Malcolm proceeded to 
Mysore, whence he was called to Calcatta with all possible 
despatch, in March, 1804, for the reasons assigned in the 
following extract of a letter from the Bengal Government to 
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the Sarat committee. “ The Governor-General deema it 
Proper to intimate to your honourable committee in this place, 
that the Governor-General being desirous of receiving per- 
sonally from Lieutenant-Colonel Maleolm, the president at 
‘Mysore, information on various points connected with the 
political interests of the British. government, which thet 
offcer’s employment in the field with Major-General the 
Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, and subsequently at the court of 
Dowlah Rao Scindia, has enabled him to acquire, had directed 
Lientenant-Colonel Malcolm, in the mouth of March, to pro- 
ceed to Fort William with the least practicable delay; and 
that, in consequence of Colonel Close’s detention at Nagpore, 
and the probability that circumstances might occur to prevent 
the prosecution of his journey to the camp of Dowlah Rao 
Scindie, the Governor-General had determined to supply the 
eventual defect of Colonel Close’s able agency at the court of 
Dowlah Rao Scindia, by despatching Lieutenant-Colonel 
Malcolm to his highness’s camp. Lieutenant-Colonel Mal- 
colm arrived at the presidency of Fort William on the 15th 
of April, and the Governor-General having judged it proper, 
previously to that date, to inveat him with the general control 
of military and political affairs in the Deccan, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm was directed to proceed to the head-quarters 
of the British army, eventually to be despatched to the court 
of Dowlah Rao Scindia, for the purpose of conducting such 
negociations as might be prescribed directly by the orders of 
the Governor-General, or by the instructions of his excellency 
the Commander-in Chief, under the Governor-General’s au- 
thority.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, shortly after his arrival at 
the head-quarters of the Bengal army, received instructions 
from Lord Lake, to take charge of the office of the Governor- 
General’s agent, vacant by the departure of Mr. Mercer, for 
Fort William; and from this time, Jone, 1805, to March, 
1806, be continued with the Bengal army, occupied in the 
performance of the most active and responsible political duties ; 
among which were the conclusion of a new treaty of amity 
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and alliance with Dowlah’ Rao Scindia; a treaty of peace and 
alliance with Jaswunt Rao Holkar, and of amity with the Sikh 
chieftains, Rangeet Sing and Futteh Sing. 

In consequence of the extra expenses he had been obliged 
to incur, during the various missions and diplomatic duties he 
had been called upon to perform in the preceding five years, 
the sum of 50,000 Sicca rupees with interest from the period 
(1818) of his quitting India, was presented to him in 1814. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm in March, 1807, arrived at 
Fort Saint George, on the way to the resumption of his Resi- 
dency of Mysore, in the performance of the duties of which 
appointment he did not long continue; the political state of 
Europe, and the increased power end extensive projects of 
Buonaparte, having, towards the close of the year, farnished 
fresh occasion for his employment as a diplomatist. Inteili- 
gence of the French design of invading India through Persia, 
and that the invaders would probably be supported in it by 
the Turkish and Persian states, reached the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, late in 1807; in consequence of which, 
his Lordship appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm te be the 
Governor-General’s political agent, and to be vested with ple- 
nipotentiary powers in Persia, the Persian Galph, and Turkish 
Arabia. By this appointment, the powers of separate political 
agency possessed by the residents at Bagdad, Bussorab, and 
Bushire, were suspended; and Lieatenant-Colonel Malcolm 
was authorised, at any time, when he might judge it to be 
expedient for the benefit of the public service, to take upon 
himself the powers of Resident at any of those stations, He 
was also, in addition to his powers as political agent, farnished 
with credentials as Envoy or Ambessador to the court of Persin, 
and to the Pasha of Bagdad, in the event of his finding it 
practicable or expedient to repair in person to either or both 
of those courts. 

In April, 1808, Lieut-Colonel Malcolm quilted Bombay 
for the Persian Gulph, and arrived st Bushire on the 10th of 
May, from which place he transmitted to the Bengal govern- 
ment a paper, represented by them to the Court of Directors 
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‘as “a very able historical review of the late intrigues of the 
French in Persia, and of the military operations of Russia on 
the north-west frontier of that kingdom.” The ascendancy 
which the French Government hed acquired in the councils of 
the Persian monarch having, however, rendered all attempts 
, to procure the reception of the British mission unavailing, 
except through means which Lieut-Colonel Malcolm stated 
at fall length in his despatches he deemed derogatory ta 
the British character, he resolved on immediately quitting 
Bushire, and retarning to Calcutta (leaving his secretary, 
Capt. Pasley, to act on any emergency), for the purpose of 
affording the Governor-General, in person, full information 
Tespecting the then existing state of affairs in Persia, and of 
consalting with his Lordship upon the most expedient measures 
to be adopted in consequence thereof by the British Govern- 
ment in India, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm’s return was ap- 
proved by the Bengal Government, though they did not con- 
car in the propriety of some of his anterior proceedings. The 
Governor-General in Council observed, ‘+ Notwithstanding 
the total failure of our views in Persia, the general tone of 
his (Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm's) measures has vindicated the 
dignity and honour of the British Government.” 

The Bengal Government having, in November, 1808, de- 
termined to send an expedition to the Persian Gulph, consist- 
ing of a military force of about 2000 men, Lieut.-Colonel 
Malcolm was selected to conduct it, and vested with the same 
diplomatic powers as were conferred upon him in his former 
mission. In addition thereto, the separate commission of Bri- 
gadier-General, which had also been given to him on the 
former occasion, was ordered to be considered as still in force. 
‘When the expedition, in February, 1809, was on the point 
of sailing from Bombay, advices were received from Europe, 
which Lient-Colonel Melcolm conceiving might alter the 
views of the Bengal Government, he resolved to delay his de- 
partare until the arrival of further instructions. These having 
arrived towards the end of the month, and directing the entire 
abaudonment of the expedition, the Governor-General highly 
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complimented him for his disinterested regard for the pablic’ 
service, in postponing his departure until apprised of his 
Lordship’s sentiments regarding the expediency of prosecuting 
the expedition under the altered state of circumstances which 
had taken place. 

The Brigadier-General now proceeded to his Residency at 
Mysore; but, in October, 1809, the state of affairs in Persin 
being considered by the Governor-General to be such as 
again to require the presence of this officer, provided aseur- 
ances were received of his suitable reception, he was reap- 
pointed envoy to the Persian and Arabian Courts. Upon his 
arrival at Bushire, in February, 1810, he assumed, in obe- 
dience to his instructions, the functions of Envoy Plenipoten- 
tiary on the part of the British Government in India to the 
Court of his Persian Majesty, where he met with a most gra- 
cious and distinguished reception, He remained, however, 
bat a short time in the Persian camp, having requested leave 
to depart, on hearing the nomination in Europe of Sir Gore 
Ouseley to be his Majesty’s Ambasssdor at the Persian 
Court. The King of Persia expressed his regret at his early 
departure, and instituted the Order of the Lion and Sun, to 
bestow it upon him.* His Majesty presented him with the 
Star of this order ornamented with diamonds, and a sword, 
and also nominated him Khan and Sepahdar of the empire. 
To the favourable impression made by him on the Persian 
prince may, indeed, be in » great measure ascribed much of 
the good understanding, both in a political and in a com- 
mercial point of view, which now so heppily subsists between 
this country and Persia. 

On the 6th of October, 1810, while at Bagdad, on his re- 
turn from Persia, the Brigedier-General transmitted to the 

© ‘The Order of the Som, which was the fine of this descripeian i Persia, was 
presented to General Gardanae, the French Ambeseador, and offered to Sir Har. 
ford Jones, envoy froea bis Britannic majesty ; who refused ft, because it was 
created for the representative of an enemy, Sit J. Maleolm, on the mame offer 
telag made, dectined it on the groand thet Sir Flarford Joss bed done wo; whem 
the king of Persia, declaring his first Englich friend must haves mark of bia fever, 
inativesed the Order of tha Lion and San, which are the arma of Persia. 
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Bengal Government his final report on the affairs of that 
kingdom ; with an account of its geography, internal govern- 
ment, policy, resources, and condition, and accompanied by 
‘a map, geographical memoir, and abstracts of the merits of 
different officers employed under his orders. This report was 
sctnowledged by the Government in the most flattering terms. 

Malcolm reached Bombay in November, 
31810; in July, 1812, he returned to his native shores. He 
was met by the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
“pany with the deepest regard and acknowledgment of his 
merits; and on the 15th December he received the honour of 
knighthood. He continued at home till 1816; and, during 
this period, the subject of the renewal of the East India Com- 
peny’s Charter having come under the consideration of Par- 
liament, his evidence was required before Committees of the 
Lords and Commons. 

Sir John Malcolm having arrived in Bengal early in 1817, 
he was immediately attached as the Governor-General’s poli- 
tical agent, and, with the rank of Brigadier-General, to the 
force under Lieut-General Sir T. Hislop, then about to 
commence important operations in the Deccan. 

In the war which followed the defection of the Peishwa, Sir 
J. Malcolm was appointed to command the third division of 
the army. In September, Talyra was taken by surprise, un- 
der the orders of this officer; and, early in December, he 
joined Sir T. Hislop at Ougein. On the 21st of the latter 
month the battle of Mebidpoor was fought, and followed by 
the complete defeat and dispersion of the hostile army under 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, which was pursued for eight days by the 
eavalry and light borse under Sir J. Malcolm. The follow- 
ing remarks ere from the General Orders issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the field of battle :—-‘ His Excellency 
must notice the undaunted gallantry with which the charge 
was made upon the guns, under the conduct and direction of 
Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm.”— “ The Cormmander-in- 
Chief would not feel himself justified were he to omit his 
warmest thanks and ackuowledgments to Brigadier-Geveral 
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Sir J. Malcolm, for the important assistance he derived 
throughout the day from that officer’s judgment, experience, 
and personal exertions in conducting the assault on the left 
of the enemy's line.” Sir T. Hislop, im his despatch of 23d 
December, further observes,—“ Your Lordship is too well 
aware of the high professional character and abilities of Bri- 
gidier-General Sir J. Malcolm to render it necessary for me 
to dwell upon them. I shali, therefore, merely express my ad- 
miration of the style of distinguished condact and gallantry 
with which the assault on the left of the enemy's position was 
headed by the Brigadier-General, and my warmest thanks for 
the great and essential aid I have derived from his connsels, 
as well previous to, as during, the action of the @Jat inst.” 
Lord Hastings, adverting to the same event, in his General 
Order of 21st February, 1818, says, “ The chivalrous intre- 
pidity displayed by Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm in the 
battle of Mebidpoor, and the admirable tact manifested by 
him in the subsequent negociations, advanced the public in- 
terest no less than they distinguished the individual.” Mr. 
Canning, the President of the Board of Control, after moving 
the thanks of Parliament to Sir T. Hislop, went on to say, 
“And to Sir J. Malcolm, who was second in command on 
that occasion, but who is second to none in valour and re- 
nown. ‘The name of that gallant officer will be remembered 
in India as long as the British flag is hoisted in that country.” 
‘The Prince Regent expressed his regret that the circumstance 
of Sir J. Malcolm’s not having attained the rank of Major- 
General prevented his creating him a Knight Grand Cross; 
but his intention to do 20 was recorded; and in 1821 he re- 
ceived that, the highest honour which can be conferred apon 
a soldier by his sovereign. 

‘The Rajah of Mysore, in acknowledgment of his obligations 
to Sir J. Malcolm, for his attention to the Mysore troops 
during the whole of the Pindarry war, presented him with a 
aword and belt, valued at 600 pagodas, which were taken by 
his Silladar horse from Mulhar Rao Holkar during the action. 

Sir J. Malcolm, as already stated, coutinued in pursuit of 
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the fagitives efter the battle of Mehidpoor, having under bis 
command the larger part of the [ght cavalry and infantry, 
joined b} « light detachment from the Bombay army, ender 
Colonel the Hon. L. Stanhope. Coming up with the re- 
treating force, he captured the whole of the eusmy’s bazaar, 
camels, 7000 bnllocks, fc.; and,. making privosers of the 
men, he immediately disarmed them, and sent them about 
their business. Thus vigoronsly encountered, Holkar gave 
up the contest, and signed « preliminary treaty, which Sir J. 
Malcolm hed sent to him, and, on the 33th June, 1618, Sir 
John negociated; under the instructions of Sir T. Hislop, 
upon its basis, a treaty of peace with the vanquished chief, 
by which the latter made very considerable cesvions and re- 
munerations to the British Government, and pledged himeelf 
tw a future co-operation with the British forces. 

Lord Hastings, iramediately efter, employed Sir J Malcolm 
in restoring and settling the distracted government and ter- 
Titories of Mulhar Rao, so as to render that government, in 
the hands of the British, an instrument for restoring the peace 
of India, of which it had, for a series of years, been one of the 
most active disturbers, In February, 1818, Scindia’s general, 
dJeswunt Reo Bhow, and a Pindarry chief, Kurreem Khan, 
surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm. Several other Pindarry 
chiefs followed the exemple of the latter, and were, like him, 
treated with consideration and humanity. In this month, 
the division of the Deccan army, under Sir J. Malcolm, was 
separated therefrom, and placed, by order of the Governor- 
General, under his Lordship’s immediate directions, with a 
view to the accomplishment of some ulterior arrangements. 
In April, the settlement of the district of Soondwarrah and 
suppression of the excesses of the freebooters therein, is men- 
tioned by Lord Hastings se having been effected by this 
officer in such « menner as to entitle him to his entire appro- 
bation; and, on the 27th May, his Lordship expressed his 
perfect concurrence in the whole of Sir J. Malcolm's proceed- 
ings with respect to the occupation of the possessions of the 
Inte Peishwa (Bajee Rao) on the Nerbuddab. But the com 
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plete suppression of that chieftain, to whose treachery was 
scribed all that hed giyen s character of importance to the 
war, was, in his Lordship’s opinion, an object, at this time, of 
great moment, as leading, in connection with the extirpation 
of the Pindarries, to the entire pacification of India, To this 
object, therefore, the several divisions of the army in the field 
applied themselves, and, in the pursuit of it, Sir J. Malcolm 
very early obtained the most accurate information respecting 
Bajee Rao’s movements; by which means he was completely 
surrounded on the $0th of that month, then retaining onder 
his command s force which did not exceed 2000 horse, 
800 infantry, and two guns, Thus circumstanced, he re- 
solved upon negociation, and sent two vakeels to Sir J, 
Malcolm, who proposed a personal conference, which was 
agreed to. Its result was, the peaceable surrender to Sir J. 
Malcolm of the fallen prince, upon an agreement that he 
should be allowed to reside in the British dominions, and 
there to enjoy a revenue of eight lacs of rupees per annum. 
‘The surrender of Bajee Rao was followed by the entire dis- 
persion of his followers. 

‘The next service with which he was intrusted was the sup- 
pression of the mutioy of the Arabs in Bajee Rao’s service, 
in which he completely succeeded. 

After the termination of the war, Sir J. Malcolm continued 
in Malwah for the purpose of making arrangements with the 
neighbouring states, and establishing the Company’s autho- 
rity in that province and the other territories which had been 
ceeded to them. Several treaties were concluded under his 
orders, in which were displayed his usual zeal end intelli- 





‘The ex-Rajah of. Nagpore, who had been driven from his 
throne aud capital in consequence of his treachery towards 
the British Government, continued at large, and, after wan- 
dering ebout the country, was admitted into Nagscerghur, of 
which the Killedar, Jeswant Rao Ser, retained possession for 
some time after the general pacification of central India. 
Military operations were accordingly commenced against thi 
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fortress in March, 1819; and, on the 10th April, it surrendered 
to the force under Brig.-Gen. Doveton, the ex-Rajah, Appa 
Sehib, having previously fled in disguise, with only one or 
two followers, and sought refuge beyond the Sudedge. Sir 
J. Malcolm's assistance in the reduction of this fortress was 
most handsomely acknowledged by Brig.-Gen. Doveton in 
the General Orders issued on the occasion. 

During the remainder of Sir J. Malcolm’s residence in 
Malwah, he was particylarly employed in the settlement of a 
number of disarmed Pindarries, by the assignment to them 
of lands and other assistance, at a very trifling expense to 
Government; in the amicable adjustment of the conflicting 
claims of Scindia and Holkar, and those of numerous other 
princes and chiefs ; in the compilation of notes of instruction 
to the several officers, civil and military, who were left by hiw 
in Malwah at the time of his departure. In August, 1821, 
Sir J. Malcolm proceeded by the way of Bombay to Calcutta, 
where he continued a short time, and then determined to 
return to England over-land for the benefit of his health. We 
extract from the General Orders issued on this occasion the 
following paragraph :—- 

Although his Excellency the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil refrains from the specific mention of the many recorded 
services which have placed Sir J. Malcolm in the first rank of 
those officers of the Hon. Company's service who have 
essentially contributed to the renown of the British arms and 
counsels in India, his Lordship cannot omit this opportunity 
of declaring his unqualified approbation of the manner in which 
Sir J. Malcolm has discharged the arduous and important 
functions of his high political and military station in Malwah. 
By « bappy combination of qualities, which could not fail to 
earn the esteem and confidence both of his own countrymen 
and of the native inhabitants of al] classes, by the unremitting 
personal exertion and devotion of his time and labour to the 
maintenance of the interests confided to his charge, and by 
an enviable talent for inspiring all who acted under his orders 
with his own energy snd zeal, Sir J. Malcolm bas been enabled, 
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in the successful performance of the duty assigned him in 
Malwah, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary atamp, and to 
lay the foundations of repose and prosperity in that extensive 
province, but recently reclaimed from a state of savage anarchy, 
and a prey to every species of rapine and devastation. The 
Governor-General in Council feels assured that the important 
services thus rendered to hia country by Sir J. Malcolm, at 
the close of an active and distinguished career, will be not Jess 
gratefully acknowledged by the authorities at home, than they 
are cordially applauded by those under whose immediate orders 
they bave been performed.” 

Upon his arrival at Fort St. George, he obtained from the 
Governor in Council of that presidency permission to repair to 
England ; and, upon his quitting Madras, a General Order was 
issued, in which we find the following well-merited compli- 
ment; — 

“ His career has been unexampled; for no other servant 
of the Hon. Company has ever, during so long a period, been 
so constantly employed in the conduct of such various and 
important military and political daties. His great talents were 
too well known to admit of their being confined to the mere 
limited range of service under his own presidency. The 
exercise of them in different situations has connected him with 
every presidency, and rendered him less the servant of any 
one of them than of the Indian empire at large.” 

Sir John artived in England in April, 1822, and, soon after, 
was presented with a superb vase, valued at 15701, as a testi- 
mony of respect, from the officers who acted under him in the 
Mahratta war of 1818 and 1889. 

It was during this visit to England, too, that Sir John re- 
ceived a proud testimony of the favour of the East India 
Company, and acknowledgment of the utility of his public 
career, in the grant passed unanimously by a General Court 
of Proprietors, of 10004 per annum, in consideration of his 
distinguished merits and services. 

Sir John bad quitted India with the determination to spend 
the evening of his life in his native couutry; but the solicit- 
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ations of the Court of Directors, and of his Majesty's Ministers. 
for India affairs, indaced him to again embark in the service 
of his country, where experience bad so fully qualified him to 
act with advantage. In July, 1827, he was appointed to the 
high and responsible situation of Governor of Bombay, 
which post he continued to fill until 18$1, when he finally 
returned to England, having effected, during the few years of 
his governorship, incalculable benefits for this country, our In- 
dian territories, and every class of the inhabitants there. Upon 
his leaving Bombay, the different bodies of the people seemed 
to vie with each other in giving proofs of the esteem and bigh 
consideration in which he was held. The principal European 
gentlemen of Bombay requested Sir John to sit for his statae, 
since executed by Chantrey, to be erected in Bombay; the 
members of the Asiatic Society requested a bust of him, to be 
placed in their library; the native gentlemen of Bombay solici- 
ted his portrait, to be placed in the public room; the East 
India Amelioration Society voted him a service of plate ; the 
natives both of the presidency and of the provinces addressed 
him as their friend and benefactor ; and the United Society of 
Missionaries, including English, Scotch, and Americans, ac- 
knowledged with gratitude the aids they had received from him 
in the prosecution of their pious labours, snd their deep sense 
of his successful endeavours to promote the interest of truth 
and humanity, with the welfare and prosperity of bis country 
and his countrymen. These were apt and gratifying incidents 
in the closing scene of his long and arduous services in our 
Indian empire. But, whether at home or abroad, all parties 
who knew any thing of his career, civil and military, concarred 
in awarding him the highest praises. 

Shortly after Sir John’s arrival in England, in 1831, he 
was returned to Parliament for the borough of Launceston, 
and took an active part in the proceedings upon several im- 
portant questions, particularly the Scotch Reform Bill, which 
he strongly opposed. He frequently addressed the House at 
length; and his speeches were characterised by an intimute 
knowledge of the history and constitution’of his country, though 
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aneither voice nor delivery was much in his favoar with that 
assembly, at once so popular and so fastidious. Upon the 
dissolation of Parliament, in 182, Sir John became a candi- 
date for the Dumfries district of burghs; but, being too late in 
entering the field, and finding a majority of the electors had 
promised their votes, he did not persevere. He was then so- 
licited to become s candidate for the city of Carlisle, and 
complied; but it was at the eleventh hour; and, being person- 
ally unknown to the place, the result of the first day's poll 
decided the election against him. Sir John then retired to 
his seat, near Windsor, and employed bimself in writing his 
work upon the government of India, which was published 
early in the spring of 18S3, with the view of elucidating the 
difficult questions relating to the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter. One of his last public acts was his able 
speech in the General Court of Proprietors of East India 
‘Stock, and the introduction of his resolutions relative to the 
proposals of Government respecting the charter ; which reso- 
lutions were, after several adjourned discussions, adopted by 
a large majority. His last public address was at a meeting at 
the Thatched House Tavern, for the Abbotsford subscription ; 
and on that occasion, the sentiment with which he concluded 
8 most animating appeal was, “that, when he was gone, his 
son might be proud to say, that his father had been among 
the contributors to that shrine of genius.” On the day fol- 
Towing he was struck with paralysis, from which he never 
recovered. His death took place in Prince’e Street, Hanover 
Square, London, on the Sist of May, 1833. 

As an author, the name of Sir John Malcolm will occupy 
no mean place in the annals of bis country’s literature. His 
principal works are:—Observations on the Disturbances in 
the Madras Army in 1809, in 2 parts, Svo, 1812; A Sketch 
of the Sikhs, a singular Nation in the Province of the Penjaub, 
in Todia, 1 vol. 8vo, 1812; the History of Persia, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time, 2 vols, ¢t0; Sketches of 
Persia; A Report on Molwa, in 1 vol. sto; a Memoir of 
Central India, 2 vols. 8vo, 1832; and his last work on the 
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Administration of British India,-1 vol. 6vo, 188%. Sir John 
had also been engaged for some time past in writing a Life, 
and editing the papers of Lord Clive; and we trust the work 
will yet be given to the public. 

‘While employed in the diplomatic line of the Company's 
service, he concluded the following treaties: — With the Imaum 
of Muscat and King of Persia, in the year 1800; with Dowlut 
Rao Scindia, in 1804, and another in 1805; with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, a treaty of peace and alliance, in 1805; with the 
Sikh chiefs, Runjief Sing and Futteh Sing, a treaty of amity 
in 1806; and with Mulhar Rao Holkar ; also with the Rajah 
of Dowleah, the joint Rajahs of Dewnss, called the Powar 
chiefs, the Rajah of Doougerpore, the Rajah of Banswarrah, 
all Rajpoot chiefs, in the year 1818. 

In person, Sir John Malcolm was tal] and vigorous, and he 
took great delight in athletic amusements. Upon his public 
character it would be superfluous to pass any lengthened 
eulogium in this place, since that character is so forcibly 
and faithfully sketched in the facts we have here briefly re- 
corded. Let it suffice to say, then, that he was a true pa- 
triot; that the chief end and sim of his public life was to 
advance the prosperity of his country — to promote the hap- 
piness of every class of his fellow-creatures. Such is the 
conclusion which the records of his life enable us to draw; 
and his private character was in perfect keeping with it: he 
was warmly attached to his kindred and connections; as a 
friend, he was constant and devoted; and all his social qua- 
lities might be said to “ lean to virtue’s side.” Last, though 
not least of all, he was a sincere and devout Christian; and 
in every part of the world where it was his fortune to be 
placed, and under whatever circumstances, he never shrunk 
from any opportunity of evincing his deep regard for the re- 
ligion of his country. 

Sir John married, on the 4th of June, 1807, Charlotte 
Campbell, daughter of Sir Alexander Cumpbell, Baronet, 
whe was Commander-in-Chief at Madras, by whom he has 
left Give children; viz, Margaret, married to her cousin, the 
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present Sir Alexander Campbell ; George-Alexander, a Cap- 
tain in the Guards, whose regiment is now in Ireland; Char- 
Jotte-Olympia; Ann-Amelis; and Catherine Wellesley. 

Sir John Malcolm’s remains were interred, on the 7th of 
June, at St. James's, Westminster. 


The United Service Journal,” and “ The Carlisle Pa- 
triot,” have furnished the materials for the foregoing Memoir. 


No, VI. 


ME, SAMUEL DREW, A.M. 


LATE EDITOR OF “THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE.” 


Inorvipuats who have raised themselves from obscurity to 
distinction, always attract our notice; but when that distinc- 
tion has been attained in spite of obstacles apparently insur- 
mountable, they become the especial objects of our curiosity. 
This feeling is not only laudable, but beneficial. Curiosity 
leads to knowledge; knowledge begets admiration ; and ad- 
miration becomes an incentive to honourable effort. 

Mr, Samuel Drew was born on the $d of March, 1765, 
in an obscure cottage in the parish, and about a mile and a 
half from the town, of St. Austell, in the county of Cornwall ; 
he was the second son of four children, of whom one died in 
childhood, one at maturity, and one, a sister, still survives. 
His parents were poor, but pious. His father, who earned a 
bare subsistence for himself and family by his daily labour as 
@ husbandman, was a convert of Mr. John Wesley, whose 
society he joined in early life. His mother, whom he had the 
misfortune to lose before he was seven years old, was a deci~ 
dedly religious woman, and of strong intellectual powers, Of 
her memory he always spoke with the deepest reverence and 
affection; and the pious lessons, which in his infancy he learnt 
from her, were never forgotten, 

Such was the poverty of his parents, that, though they were 
fally aware of the importance of education, they could send 
their children to school for only a very short period. During 
his mother’s life-time, and with her assistance, he was able to 
read easy words; and with the instruction of his elder brother, 
who had been a little while with a writing-master, he learnt 
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to form the letters of the alphabet. This was the extent of 
his education. On his mother’s death, he was taken from 
school, and sent to work at = mil} near his father’s cottage, 
where tioners refine their ore. His wages were at first three- 
halfpence, and were afterwards advanced to two-pence per 
diem. This was left in the hands of the proprietor of the 
works, to accumulate; bat, when it had amounted to six 
shillings, he became insolvent, and the poor labouring boy 
was thas anjustly deprived of his first earnings. When rather 
more than ten years old, his father bound him an apprentice 
for nine years to a shoemaker, in the adjoining parish of St. 
Blazey. 

Ducing his apprenticeship, Mr. Drew had occasional accessto 
a little publication which was then popular in the western coun- 
ties, called the “ Weekly Entertainer.” The narratives and 
anecdotes which it contained interested him; and their perusal 
prevented him from losing the little ability to read which be 
had acquired in his infancy; but the art of writing he ap- 
pears at this time to have nearly lost. The treatment he re- 
ceived while an apprentice being such as his disposition could 
not brook, he left his master when about seventeen, and re- 
fused to retuen. His father compounded for the residue of the 
term, and procured him employment, and further instruction 
in his business, at Millbrook, near Plymouth, in which place 
aud neighbourhood he continued about three years. At the 
close of the year 178 4, or commencement of 1785, when about 
twenty years of age, he came to St. Austell, to conduct the 
shoe-making business for a person who was occasionally a 
bookbinder. With this employer he remained above three 
years; and then commenced business in that town on his own 
account, 

Jt was shortly after Mr. Drew had taken up his residence 
in St. Austell, that he was the subject of those religious im- 
pressions, which induced him to become a decided and a de- 
vout Christian; and the same gracious influence which first 
led him to self-examination, appears to have been the means 
of forming those studious habits, and that resolution to 

vob. xv. a 
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grapple with the difficulties of his situation, which were the 
foundation of his future celebrity. Previously to his entering 
on his twenty-first year he had evinced no serious feeling. He 
had gained a reputation among his shopmates and acquaintance 
for keenness of argument, and quickness at repartee ; but to 
the important matters of personal piety he had shown a degree 
of repugnance. His buoyant spirits, jocose manner, and 
vivacious disposition, led him, while his judgment was im- 
mature, to reject the solemn truths of religion, and even to 
ridicule those of his acquaintance who chose to embrace them. 
Bat the powerful current of his mind was now about to flow 
in a more suitable channel ; and the period had nearly arrived 
when, having a clear perception of their truth, his awakened 
energies would lead him to adopt and defend those doctrines 
of vital and practical godliness, to which he had hitherto ex- 
pressed an aversion. 

In the year 1784-5, the late Dr. (then Mr.) Adam Clarke was 
appointed to the East Cornwall Circuit, of which St. Austell was 
the central station, and the residence of the preachers. The 
preaching of Mr. Clarke and his colleagues aroused Mr. Drew's 
attention to the weighty subject of personal religion; and the 
conviction thus begun in his mind was deepened and rendered 
effectual to his conversion by the illness and death of his elder 
brother, who was then twenty-two years of age. This young 
man had joined the Methodist society before his sickness; but 
it was only upon his death-bed, and after great mental agony, 
that he found that “ peace which passeth all understanding.” 
To the circumstances connected with his brother's decease 
Mr. Drew was a witness: and the effect was so powerful, 
that in a very few weeks he had united himself with the 
Methodists, and engaged with his accustomed energy in their 
public labours for the welfare of mankind. His abilities 
being appreciated by Mr. Clarke and his coadjutors, they 
were soon called into exercise ; and, within a brief period, he 
was appointed to the charge of a class, and employed as a 
local preacher. He had now entered upon an extensive field 
of usefulness; and in this Geld (except as a class-leader, which 
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office he resigned into other hands) he continued to labour 
until a few months before his decease. 

The occasional perusal of books which were brought to the 
shop of his employer to be bound, awakened Mr. Drew to a 
consciousness of his own ignorance, and induced him (accord- 
ing to his own expression) “to form a resolution to sbandon 
the grovelling views which he had been accustomed to enter- 
tain of things, and to quit the practices of his old associates.” 
He had determined to acquire knowledge; and every moment 
he could snatch from sleep and labour was now devoted to 
the reading of such books as his limited finances placed within 
his reach. One of the difficulties which he had to encounter 
at this outset of his literary career, arose from his ignorance 
of the import of words. To overcome this, he found it neces- 
sary, while reading, to keep # dictionary constantly at hand. 
The process was tedions, but it was unavoidable; and the dif- 
ficulty lessened at every step. 

A new world was now opened before him. Ail its paths 
were untried; and in what direction to push his enquiries, he 
was yet undecided. Astronomy first attracted his attention; 
ut to the pursuit of this, his ignorance of arithmetic and 
geometry was an insuperable obstacle. In history, to which 
his views were next directed, no proficiency could be made 
without extensive reading; and he had too little command of 
time and money for such a purpose. ‘The religious bias which 
he had received tended, however, to give a theological direc- 
lion to his studies; and from the apparently accidental 
inspection of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
he acquired a predilection for the higher exercises of the 
mind. 

In April, 1791, Mr. Drew married ®, being then in a cre- 
ditable way of business. He was not yet an author, but had 
obtained a name for skill and integrity as a tradesman, and 
was held in respect by his neighbours. 

© Mr. Drew had soven children, who were the objects of his most affectionate 
regard. One died in infancy ; the youngest son and daughter reside in London ; 


the eldest daughter end three sons, in Cornwall. ‘Their father lived to see them 
all married. 
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In the year 1798, he first laid the foundation of his Essay 
on the Human Soul; and it was while this essay was in its 
infant state, that a young gentleman put into his hands the 
firet part of Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” thinking to bring him 
over to the principles of infidelity. The sophistry of Paine’s 
book Mr. Drew readily detected ; and, committing his thoughts 
to writing, he published them in 1799. The little work was 
favourably received by the public; and it procured for its 
author the steady friendship of the Rev. John Whitaker, a 
clergyman of high literary reputation. 

Upon the Remarks on Paine’s “Age of Reason,” which first 
brought Mr. Drew before the public as an author, a writer in 
the “ Anti-Jacobin” Review of April, 1801, observes, “ We 
here see a shoemaker of St. Austell, encountering a staymaker 
of Deal, with the same weapons of unlettered reason, ban ovr 
indeed, from the armoury of God, yet deriving their pri 
power from the native vigour of the arm that wields vi 
Samuel Drew, however, is greatly superior to Thomas Paine, 
in the justness of his remarks, in the forcibleness of his argu- 
ments, and in the pointedness of his refutations.” Mr, Drew 
had the satisfaction of knowing, that his “ Remarks” were the 
means of leading the young gentleman who put the Age of 
Reason into his hands to renounce those deistical principles 
to which he had hoped to proselyte Mr. Drew, and to embrace, 
with full conviction, the doctrines of Christianity. The Re- 
marks on Paine having been several years out of print, were 
republished, in duodecimo, with the author’s corrections and 
additions, in 1820. 

Soon after the publication of the * Remarks,” he sent to the 
press an Elegy on the Death of a respectable Tradesman of 
St, Austell, who was drowned at Wadebridge, in Cornwall, 
‘This was a piece of mere local and temporary interest, and it 
was his only metrical publication. It exhibited some tokens 
of poetic fancy; but it convinced the author, and his more 
judicious friends, that poetry was not his forte. 

About the same period, Mr. Drew appeared as a controver- 
sial writer. The Rev. Mr. Polwhele had just then published 
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* Anecdotes of Methodism,” a variety of statements, which 
were thought by Mr. Drew a proper subject for remark ; and, 
ia his “ Observations on Mr. Polwhele’s Anecdotes of Metho- 
dism,” he laid his opinions before the public. But this pam- 
phlet has sunk into oblivion, with that which called it into 
being. 

The appearance of the “Essay on the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul,” in 1802 (to which Mr. Drew is 
chiefly indebted for his reputation as a metaphysician), brought 
him into honourable notice beyond his native county. This 
book was dedicated to the Rev. John Whitaker, whose patron- 
age had, in « great measure, drawn him forth from obscurity. 
A copy of the work reaching Bristol soon after its appearance, 
Mr. Richard Edwards, then a bookseller there, wished to pos- 
sess the copyright, It was sold to him for a very trifling 
sum ; nor did Mr. Drew ever express regret at the apparently 
unprofitable bargain. This copyright he lived to resume, 
and again to dispose of, with his latest emendations, to Messrs. 
Fisher, Son, and Jackson, of London, by whom the fifth 
English edition* has recently been published. 

The following extract from a letter written by Mr. Drew to 
a literary gentleman in Cornwall will describe bis mode of 
study, and exhibit some of the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, 

“ During these literary pursuits, I regularly and constantly 
attended on my business; and do not recollect that ever one 
customer has been disappointed by me through these means. 
My mode of writing and study may have in them, perhaps, 
something peculiar. Immersed in the common concerns of life, 
T endeavour to lift my thoughts to objects more sublime than 
those with which I am surrounded ; and, while attending to my 
trade, I sometimes catch the fibres of an argument, which I 
endeavour to note the prominent features of, and keep a pen 
and ink by me for that purpose. In this state, what I can 
collect through the day remains on any paper which I have at 


© ‘This work has gone through several editions in America, and has been trans- 
lated into French, and published in France. 
«$3 
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bend, till the business of the day is despatched, and my shop 
shut up, when, in the midst of my family, I endeavour to 
analyse, in the evening, such thoughts as had crossed my mind 
during the day. 

“ T have no study — I have no retirement— I write amidst 
the cries and cradles of my children and frequently, when 
T review what I had previously written, endeavour to cultivate 
the ‘ art to blot.’ Such are the methods which I have pursued, 
and such the disadvantages under which I write The public, 
however, have overlooked that diversity of style and manner 
which are inseparable from this motley cast of composition. 
I have been treated with more respect by the enlightened 
inhabitants of Cornwall, who have given me credit for abilities 
which I am not conscious of possessing; and the claims which 
such favours have upon my gratitude I bope will never be 
forgotten by 


“ Samvet Drew.” 


The favourable reception which had been given to the Essay 
on the Soul, prompted the author to further mental exertion. 
His thoughts, by 2 natural process, passed from a consideration 
of the Soul to that of the Body; and a determination to 
investigate the evidences of a General Resurrection was the 
result. From this investigation, the subject of Personal 
Identity was inseparable ; and on these topics he recorded his 
thoughts till the end of 1805. At this time, he took a survey 
of his work, but was so much dissatisfied with it, that he 
threw the whole aside as useless, and half resolved to touch 
it no more; nor did it appear in print till 1809. It was then, 
like the Essay on the Soul, published by subscription, and 
the copyright sold to Mr. Edwards. A second edition of this 
treatise appeared in 1822. 

In May, 1805, he entered into an engagement with the late 
Dr. Thomas Coke, which wholly detached him from the 
pursuits of trade. Hitherto literature had been the employ- 
ment of his leisure hours. From this time, it became hi» 
occupation, 
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About two years previonsly to this, Mr. Drew had under- 
taken, in a course of familiar lectures, to instruct a class of 
young persons and adults in English Grammar and Composi- 
tion, A similar course of lectures, with the addition of 
Physical Geography and Astronomy, was delivered by him in 
1811. These periods are associated with pleasurable feelings 
in the memory of all his pupils; for in bis mode of instruction 
knowledge was presented in its most attractive form, 

In the year 1811, an advertisement appeared in several 
‘newspapers, announcing that a gentleman, deceased, had 
appointed by his will, that a premium of 12002, should be paid 
for the best treatise, and 4004. for the treatise next in merit, 
on “ the Evidence that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, 
and good, by whom every thing exists, and particularly to 
obviate difficulties regarding the Wisdom and Goodness of the 
Deity ; in the first place, from considerations independent of 
written Revelation ; and, in the second place, from the Revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole, to point out the in- 
ferences most necessary for, and useful to, Mankind.” — For 
these premioms Mr. Drew, at the urgent solicitation of several 
persons, became a competitor, though an unsuccessful one. He 
concluded, nevertheless, on publishing a book which had cost 
him so much laborious thought; and, after submitting bis 
manuscript tothe inspection of Professor Kidd, of Aberdeen, and 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich, and availing himself of 
their valuable suggestions, it was printed, in 1820, in 2 vols, 8vo. 

This performance, which Mr. Drew himself considered as 
by far his best, obtained for him additional reputation ; and, 
in connection with his preceding essays, it procured him the 
distinction of M.A. from the University of Aberdeen, The 
diploma was presented to him by H. Fisher, Esq., who very 
handsomely defrayed all the attendant expenses, 

Previously to the publication of his “ Treatise on the Being 
and Attributes of God,” Mr. Drew appeared as the biographer 
of his friend, Dr. Coke. This life was published by the Me~ 
thedist Book-room, in 1816, in an octavo volume; and before 
its appearance, he had undertaken the compilation of a history 

ae 
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of his native county, in two quarto volumes. This was not 
a work of his own suggestion, or one in which he had any 
personal interest beyond bis literary reputation. It was the 
speculation of a provincial bookseller, who had already pub- 
lished a prospectus of the work, as coming from another pen. 
‘The gentleman who had engaged to be the compiler died ere 
he had got beyond the dedication ; and Mr. Drew, as his suc- 
cessor, found himself thrown entirely upon his own resources, 
This work occupied his attention during the greater part of 
two years; bat the publisher becoming bankrupt before its 
completion, Mr. Drew suffered a heavy pecuniary loss; and 
the public had to wait till 1824 before the concluding portion 
made its appearance from the press. 

Mr. Drew’s various works introduced him to the notice, 
and procured for him the friendship, of several distinguished 
individuals. They also served to strengthen the intimacy, 
and keep alive a reciprocity of feeling, which existed between 
himself and the late learned Dr. Adam Clarke, with whose 
early recollections, as a minister, Mr, Drew was associated, 
and with whom he long maintained a correspondence. In the 
beginning of 1819, when Messrs. Notiall, Fisher, and Co. of 
Liverpool, were about to establish the “ Imperial Magazine,” 
Mr, Drew, at the recommendation of Dr. Clarke, was engaged 
as its editor. This led to his removal from St, Austell to Li- 
yerpool, and from thence to London, where he continued to 
discharge the duties of his responsible situation until the be- 
ginning of March, 1833. Besides the editorship of the “ Im- 
perial Magazine,” Mr. Drew had the superintendence of all 
the works issued from the Caxton Press; and the proprietors 
of that establishment bear honourable testimony to his abili- 
ties, his industry, and his moral worth. 

‘Mr. Drew led a very regular and temperate life ; his health 
was remarkably good, and his body, like his mind, vigorous 
and active. The first shock which his constitution appeared 
to receive, was from the sudden death of his wife, to whom 
he was most affectionately attached. She died at Helston, in 
the county of Cornwall, on the 19th of August, 1828; and 
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from that period he became a stranger to sound repose. Yet 
his daily avocations were followed as usual, and no symptoms 
of decay were apparent until the autumn of 1832.* In a Jet- 
ter to one of his children, written at the time, ho said, «I 
begin to perceive some of the infirmities of age creeping on 
me. In addition to my broken rest, I find that I cannot walk 
as I used to do, without feeling fatigue; and I sometimes 
suffer pain in my back from standing at my desk; yet, on the 
whole, I have more reason for gratitude than complaint.” In 
fa subsequent letter, he spoke of having a cough, which he 
found troublesome, and which he scarcely expected to get rid 
of till spring; but he felt comforted at the near approach of 
the period when he had resolved to return to Cornwall, that 
he might spend the evening of his days where his first morn- 
ing had dawned, 

Soon after Christmas, 1832, Mr. Drew's eldest daughter 
received, through the medium of a friend in London, an inti- 
mation that her father had lately shown palpable symptoms of 
declining health. Being urged by his children to quit London 
immediately, his reply was, that their apprehensions were 
altogether groundless, that he felt himself not worse than 
usual, but rather better; and that he would certainly relin- 
quish his occupation whenever he found it necessary on account 
of his health to do 90. This letter was dated January, 1838. 

In the last week of February, a letter was received from his 
youngest daughter, with whom he resided, which again awa- 
kened the fears of the family; and, on the third of March, 
another letter from the same quarter induced his eldest son 
and daughter to set off immediately for London. They found 
their father reduced to a state of great weakness; and, on con- 
sulting the phyvician who had attended him, were advised to 
remove him from London as soon as possible. 

On Monday, the 11th of March, 1883, Mr. Drew left Lon- 
don, attended by his son and daughter, and reached Helston 

The death of his friend, Dr. Adam Clarke, powerfully affected Mr. Drew, 
‘The last time be visited a mear relation of Dr. Clarke, he ssid, that the Doctor's 


death was « stroke to bim, from which he veemed never able to recover. Tt was 
8 death-blow to him. 
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(whither he wished to go, that he might be under his daugh- 
ter’scare), on Friday, the 15th. On Friday, the 29th he died; 
and on the following Tuesday his remains were laid, where he 
had wished them to be deposited—beside the mouldering 
body of his beloved wife. 

Mr. Drew’s decline was exceedingly rapid. He attended 
to the duties of his office until Saturday, the 2d of March, the 
Jast day of bis 68th year. On Monday, the 4th, at the re- 
quest of his family, he staid at home. On Tuesday he went 
to his office, to consult with Mr. Fisher on the propriety of 
immediately relinquishing his engagements ; but, after having 
been there a little more than an bour, he was seized with a 
prostration of strength, and had nearly fainted from weakness, 

He was taken home by a kind person employed in the office, 
but appeared much better on that and the following day. On 
‘Thursday he rode to his office, accompanied by his daughter, 
to make his final arrangements. The exertion and the excite- 
ment were too much for him. He sank on a chair in a state 
of great exhaustion, and was brought home to his daughter's 
house, unable to walk without assistance. 

From this time it became apparent that his bodily debility 
had affected his mind; and his mental aberration increased so 
much with his bodily weakness, that, during the last week of his 
life his intervals of collected thought were very few, and of short 
duration. Yet, amidst the wanderings of his mind, the kind- 
ness of his disposition frequently discovered itself in his soli- 
citude for others, especially for the comfort of those who were 
attending him. When he perceived their anxiety on his 
account, he would make an effort to cheer them by alluding 
to the mercy and goodness of God towards him, in surround- 
ing him with so many comforts and kind friends; and more 
than once reminded them, that he always liked to see smiling 
faces, 

Those who would estimate Mr. Drew’s mental powers, 
should bear in mind the difficulties which he surmounted. 
From education he derived no assistance. [lis youth wax 
passed in ignorauce and poverty ; and he was twenty years of 
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age before he began to read, or to think. Yet, before he 
attained the meridian of life, he had accumulated # vast fand 
of knowledge. Nor was that knowledge limited to the sub- 
jects on which he wrote: it extended to various branches of 
science; and there were few topics of speculative philosophy 
with which he was uvscquainted. To measure him by the 
attainments, or the works, of those whose literary career 
commenced in childhood, would be searcely doing him jus- 
tice: yet, as a writer on abstruse subjects, he would suffer 
little by the comparison. 

Mr. Drew was an acute reasoner, and a close and laborious 
thinker. He always discovered where truth lay; sophistry 
rarely escaped his detection: and, to his habit of persevering 
and patient investigation, we are indebted for his most ela- 
borate and convincing arguments. His leading character- 
istic was clear-sightedness. The bearing of a proposition he 
saw at a glance; and he never forgot, that the human capa- 
city being limited, discussion beyond a certain point becomes 
perplexing and unprofitable. Though it was in abstruse in- 
vestigation that Mr. Drew’s superiority to most other men 
was conspicuous, he was not incompetent to the lighter pur- 
suits of literature. It was his correct judgment in matters of 
taste, and his careful attention to the details of literary busi- 
ness, that qualified him to write s county history, and to edite 
1 Inagazine. 

‘Were we to portray a metaphysician according to popular 
notions, we should delineate him as an austere cynical being, 
dwelling amidst abstract ideas, and having no concern in 
common with his kind, beyond the mere necessities of nature, 
In every feature, Mr. Drew was the reverse of this. His 
kindness and benevolence were unceasing ; and they prompted 
him to repeated acts of nnostentatious charity. His affa- 
bility, after he had been raised in the scale of society, ren- 
dered him as accessible to his old acquaintances as when he 
vas their daily companion. His playfulness of manner, and 
inexhaustible store of anecdote, made him the delight of 
children ; and he was just as well pleased as they to join in 
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their pastimes. His tenacious memory and natoral vivacity 
rendered his conversation exceedingly interesting; and his 
company was courted by all who had the plessure of his 
ecquaintence. 

Though Mr, Drew was altogether Arminian in his creed, 
yet his superior understanding raised him sbove the con- 
tracted vision of sectarianism; nor was the charge of bigotry 
ever laid at his door. As a preacher, he was never indebted 
to the graces of oratory; yet his powerful reasonings and 
energetic delivery generally commanded the attention and 
assent of his hearers. He possessed a remarkable facility of 
illustration, the force of which was always felt, even by those 
who were unable to follow his train of thought. His dis- 
courses were formerly deemed too metaphysical for the pulpit; 
but, in his latter years, without losing their characteristic 
distinction, they had become decidedly experimental and 
practical. On Mr. Drew's religious profession his life was 
the best commentary. He was revered by all who knew him 
while living, and honoured by their expressions of unfeigned 
sorrow at his decease. Cornwall is proud to number Samuel 
Drew among her sons: and his name gives importance to 
the place of his nativity. 


Abridged from “ The Imperial Magezine.” 


No. VII. 
EARL FITZWILLIAM. 


THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, 
FOURTH EARL FITZWILLIAM, OF THE COUNTY OF TYRONE, 
AND VISCOUNT MILTOWN IN THE COUNTY OF WESTMEATH 
(1716), AND SIXTH LORD FITZWILLIAM, BARON OF LIFFER, 
ALIAS LIFRORD, CO. DONEGAL (J620); SECOND EARL 
FITZWILLIAM, OF NORBOROUGH, CO. NORTHAMPTON, AND 
VISCOUNT MILTON (1746), AND LORD FITZWILLIAM, BARON 
OF MILTON, CO. NORTHAMPTON (1742); A PRIVY COUN- 
CILLOR; HIGH STEWARD OF HULL; CUSTOS ROTULORUM 
OF THE GOKE OF PETERBOROUGH; RECORDER OF HIGHAM 
FERRERS; D.C.l, ETC. ETC. 


‘Tis distinguished nobleman was born May 30th, 1748, the 
elder son of John the second Earl, by Lady Anne Wentworth, 
eldest daughter of Thomas first Marquis of Rockingham. 
He was only in the ninth year of his age at the death of 
his father, August 10th, 1756, when his large estates were 
confided to the care of Sir Matthew Lamb, grandfather of the 
present Viscount Melbourne. At an early age he was sent to 
Eton, where he had for class-fellows Charles Fox and the late 
Earl of Carlisle; with both of whom he formed that close in- 
tercourse, which, with little interruption, lasted through life. 
‘The character of the young Earl, while yet a school-boy, was 
thus drawn by his friend Lord Carlisle :— 


Say, will Fitrwilham ever want abeart, 
Cheerful his ready blesings to impart? 
Will not « mother’s woe his bosom share, 
‘The widow's sorrow and the orphan’s preyer ? 
‘Who aids the old, who soothes the mother's cry? 
Who wipes the tear from off the virgin's eye ? 
‘Who feeds the inungry ? who aseists the lame ? 
All, oll reecho with Fitswitiiam's name.” 
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‘This was neither an ideal nor an overcharged representation. 
The portraiture was faithful to the original; and that which 
distinguished the youth has invariably characterised the man, 
up to the extreme limit of mortality. 

From Eton his Lordship removed to King’s College, Cam. 
bridge; end he afterwards travelled abroad. ‘The degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him at Oxford, July $d, 1793. 

In 1769, he took his seat in the house of Peers. Few young 
noblemen ever entered life under more favourable auspices. 

Inheriting a good fortune from his father, he was also the 
presumptive heir to the large estates of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham ; and was honoured with the friendship of the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Portland, and all the leading characters of 
the Whig party. These connections he stil! further extended, 
by an early marriage, on the 11th of July, 1770, with Lady 
Charlotte Ponsouby, youngest daughter of William Earl of 
Besborough, by Lady Caroline Cavendish, daughter of Wil- 
liam Duke of Devonshire. Enrolling himself among the 
opponents of Lord North’s administration, he persevered. 
throughout the American war, in resisting the progress of 
that contest, as equally disgraceful and rninous, When the 
change of ministry, however, took place at the beginning of 
1782, and his uncle the Marquis of Rockingham was placed 
at the head of the new cabinet, Ear! Fitzwilliam did not take 
part in the distribution of office. The death of the Marquis, 
which happened in June of the same year, brought Earl Fiu- 
william a vast accession of fortune, including the fine domain 
of Wentworth, near Rotherham, in Yorkshire, which had 
descended to the family of Watson from the sister and hviress 
of the great Earl of Strafford. “It muy be regarded as a 
remarkable fatality,” remarks the historian of South York- 
shire, “that, when the line of Watson- Wentworth became 
extinct, tbe natural course of descent, as well as the clection 
of the last male possessor, should have devolved these great 
estates upon the name of Fitzwilliam, which was already con- 
nected with so many lands in their immediate vicinity; and 
that the only remaining branch of the gens Guliclmiadum, 
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which had flourished at Sprotborough, at Wadworth, at Ald- 
wark, at Woodhall, and at Rockley, should thus become re- 
transplanted into its own country, after an absence of more than 
three centuries."—(Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, vol. ii, 
p- 92) The line of Earl Fitzwilliam’s ancestors had branched 
off from the ancient house of Emley and Sprotborough, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. After succeeding to Went- 
worth, the Earl made that noble mansion, which had been 
built by his maternal grandfather, his most usual summer 
residence, and was pleased, in 1807, to prefix the name of 
‘Wentworth to the surname of his ancient honse, 

The Marquis of Rockingham’s death led to important 
political changes: for on Lord Shelburne’s acceptance of the 
reins of government, many of the Rockingham party quitted 
him, and among them was Earl Fitzwilliam, who joined 
Mr. Fox, and those who were subsequently denominated the 
Portland party. In Mr. Fox’s plan of a new arrangement of 
the administration of India affairs, Earl Fitewilliam was in- 
tended for the head of the commissioners; and, during the 
agitation of the Regency question, he was the person designed 
by the Prince’s friends for the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. In both cases grest hopes were excited, and unex- 
pectedly disappointed. On the King’s recovery, the royal 
family went to the Western coast, whilst the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of York made a northern tour, in the course of 
which they honoured Earl Fitzwilliam with a visit at Went- 
worth house. A very magnificent féte was celebrated on this 
occasion, on the 2d of September, 1789, at which it was sup- 
posed ‘that no fewer than forty thousand persons were enter- 
tained in the park. 

Hitherto Earl Fitzwilliam had acted in close connection 
with the Whigs: bot a new era was opening to try the 
strength of political friendship. All eyes were now directed 
to the Revolution in France. Mr. Fox expressed an un- 
qualified approbation of the proceedings of the National As- 
sembly ; other leading men followed his example, and some 
even went so far as w set up the Gallic system of liberty and 
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equality, as a model deserving of imitation in this country. 
The consequence of this was that the levelling principle spread 
far and wide throagh the kingdom ; and political clubs started 
up, Not only in the metropolis, but in all the great mannfac- 
turing towns, especially in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Such 
was the state of things, when the discriminating judgment and 
powerful eloquence of Burke awaked the slumbering and the 
careless by his speeches in the House of Commons, and still 
more effectually by his book entitled, “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution.” The warning voice was not lost. Most 
of the ancient nobility saw the danger that menaced their 
titles and estates. Every arrival from the Continent tended 
to increase their fears; and the active exertions of the political 
reformers sufficiently indicated the extent to which the spirit 
of innovation would be carried, if not checked in its beginning. 
Sensible that the existing emergency required unity in the 
support of Government, as that which alone could ensure 
personal security, Earl Fitzwilliam determined at once upon 
the line of conduct to be adopted. He joined the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Spencer, and other members of the aristocracy, 
who, like himself, felt the necessity of sacrificing the attach- 
ments of party to the general good. This acquisition gave 
strength to the ministry and confidence to the nation. On 
the 11th of July, 1794, when the Duke of Portland became 
the nominal head of the cabinet, while Mr. Pitt guided the 
helm, Earl Fitzwilliam accepted the office of President of 
the Council, which he held until the 17th of December fol- 
lowing. 

Treland was at this period in a state of great fermentation. 
The defeat ofan attempt which had been made by the moderate 
party in that country to obtain from the legislature some such 
arrangements respecting the collection of tithes and church 
dues as might render them less burdensome on the Roman 
Catholics, had partly exasperated the latter; who held meetings 
at which it was resolved to petition the King for a participation 
in all the rights of their fellow-subjects. ‘The answer to this 
petition contained a number of material concessions; but the 
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anxiety for a total deliverance from all disqualifications 
was 0 predominant among the Roman Catholics, that those 
concessions met with a cold reception. The murmurs and 
discontents that now prevailed among both the Catholics and 
the Dissenters, excited serious alarm in England. The secret 
connections subsisting between many of the Irish and French 
revolationists were justly dreaded; end it was not doubted 
that the latter would exert their utmost efforts to stir up insur- 
rection in Ireland. 

It was in this critical juncture that Earl Fitzwilliam was 
appointed to the goverament of Ireland. His inclination to 
healing measures rendered this appointment peculiarly accept- 
able to the people of that kingdom, and be was received with 
universal satisfaction. The Irish Parliament met on the 22d. 
of January, 1795, and unanimously voted him the most 
favourable addresses; and, on the 9th of February, agreed to 
the amplest supplies that had ever been granted in that king- 
dom. 

In the mean time, the Catholic party was preparing to renew 
its solicitations, and to enforce them with all the weight that 
time and circumstances would produce in their favour. Earl 
Fitzwilliam soon perceived that it would be impracticable to 
defer the decision on their demands without incurring the 
highest danger, In order to place himself in a favourable 
light with this formidable party, be employed, in the transac- 
tions with its leading members, a person in whom the Catholics 
universally confided: this was the celebrated Mr. Grattan, 
whom they had selected as the most proper and active member 
of the Irish legislature for the effecting of their purposes. Mr. 
Grattan moved, accordingly, on the 12th of February, for 
leave to bring in a bill for the relief of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion; and leave was given, 

The joy and exultation expressed by the Roman Catholics 
on this occasion, had never been equalled in Ireland. But 
the universal satisfaction arising from the hopes conceived of 
an approaching emancipation from all restrictions was quickly 
damped by the intelligence that arrived two days only after 
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the passing of the motion, that the British ministry were averse 
to the measure. Earl Fitzwilliam informed them of the great 
danger that would infallibly result from retracting the assent 
80 formally given to a motion of such importance ; and expli- 
citly refused, by taking upon him that office, to be the person 
to raise a flame which nothing but the force of arms could 
keep down. Snch were his own words. In consequence of 
this answer, he was dismissed from his post, which was con- 
ferred upon Earl Camden. 

The consequences of this dismissal were immediately ap~ 
parent in the proceedings of the Irish Parliament. Sir Lau- 
rence Parsons, in the House of Commons, proposed an 
address to Earl Fitzwilliam, to express the confideuce reposed 
in him by the Irish nation and its representatives; and the 
apprehensions they felt on his premature removal from a sta- 
tion, wherein his conduct had been so acceptable to them. 
Another member, Mr. Daguerry, not only seconded the mo- 
tion, but proposed the impeachment of Mr. Pitt. Though 
this address was withdrawn at the request of those who wished 
to prevent further acrimony on the occasion, it sufficiently 
manifested the resentment excited by the measures of the 
British ministry. Another address, however, was voted, 
highly approving of the noble Earl’s conduct. 

The universal dissatisfaction of the Irish at the removal of 
Esrl Fitzwilliam was soon after evinced in a more serious 
manner. Tumults arose in several places, which were not 
quelled without the intervention of the military: from the 
most moderate of the disaffected, addresses to him were pre= 
sented, fall of indignation at the treatment he had experi- 
enced, and of invectives against the anthors of his disgrace, 
The resentment of the public was particularly marked on the 
25th of March, when Ear! Fitzwilliam took his departure from 
Treland. It was a day of general gloom: the shops were 
shat, no business of any kind was transacted, and the whole 
city put on mourning. The noble Earl’s coach was drawn to 
the waterside by some of tle most respectable citizens; and 
the people seemed intent on every demonstration of grief. 
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On the return of Earl Fitzwilliam to England, sn alterca- 
tion arose between him and the ministry, concerning the 
instructions he had received previously to his assuming the 
government of Ireland, and the motives of his recall. The 
Duke of Norfolk took up this business in the House of Lords, 
on the 8th of May, with great warmth. It had, he said, 
long been understood in Ireland that the restraints on the 
Roman Catholics were to be removed. When Earl Fitz- 
william wos appointed to the office of Lord Lieutenant, he 
accepted it in full expectation that he was to carry over with 
him a final deliverance from all disqualifications upon religi- 
ous accounts. But, notwithstanding these well-founded hopes, 
the people of Ireland had been deceived in the most insulting 
manner ; their reasonable requests had been denied; and the 
man of their confidence recalled, for having shown an inclin- 
ation to gratify them. A proceeding so haughty and domineer= 
ing ought to undergo a strict examination; and Parliament 
was bound, in justice to the public, to compel ministers to 
account for so inconsistent and mysterious e conduct. The 
Duke, therefore, made a motion to that effect. 

The Earls of Mansfield, Coventry, and Carnarvon, and 
Lord Sydney, opposed the motion, on the grounds that, Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s character not having suffered by his removal, no 
enquiry was needed to clear it up; and that it was anconsti- 
tutional to institute enquiries into the causes of the exercise of 
that prerogative of the crown which empowered it to dismiss 
ministers at discretion. 

The Earl of Guildford, the Duke of Leeds, and Earl Moira 
supported the motion. Ear! Fitzwilliam, they observed, bad 
been charged with imprudently forwarding a design to emanci~ 
pate the Irish Catholics; but, was not his conduct sanctioned by 
every pradent motive? Did not three fourths of the Irish nation 
petition for it ? Did the other fourth oppose it? The noble Earl 
had laboured with great zeal to put a stop to the glaring 
abuses prevailing in the administration of affairs in Ireland, 
which bad arrived to such a height, that, if not cor~ 
rected, their consequences would shortly prove fatal to the 
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Government of that country, however it might deem itself 
secure, 

The Earl of Westmoreland decidedly condemned the in- 
troduction into the Irish Parliament of the business relating 
to the Catholics, which, he asserted, was contrary to the in- 
structions carried from England, 

Earl Fitzwilliam replied, that the most necessary policy had 
called upon him to act as he had done. ‘ When I under- 
took the arduous situation of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,” 
said the noble Earl, “Jet it be remembered that it was in the 
hour of danger. The common enemy, with an activity which 
surpassed the common march of war, had added provinces 
after provinces to their dominion. I had scarcely set my foot 
on the Irish shore, when, not a province only, but 2 whole 
state, the most important state in Europe as an ally of Eng- 
land, had been added to the empire of the enemy. Nor was 
this all. I had scarcely set my foot on the eastern coast of 
Treland, when the news was brought me that the western coast 
of the kingdom was threatened by thirty-six line-of-battle 
ships of the enemy, and that the whole kingdom lay at their 
mercy if they chose to make a descent. This state of peril 
did not last merely for a day, or for a week—it continued for 
a whole month; presenting to Ireland, and to all the world, 
the French the undisputed masters of the sea, even so soon 
after the glorious victory of the ist of June. Such was the 
state of Ireland on my arrival, when I applied to the first men 
in the kingdom, through them to arouse the whole energy of 
the nation, to inspire them with one common sentiment of 
love to their king, and to unite them in one firm resolution of 
defending their country. If, in such a moment, my hands 
had been tied, and I could not have called forth the best abi- 
lities of the nation, in order to arouse and incorporate the 
whole, could I have hoped for success? and, with common 
discretion for my guide, is it likely that I would have at- 
tempted it? I had the power—I exerted it—and I have the 
thanks of every part of the kingdom. Go to St. James’s, and 
you will find that I brought with me the regret of the people 
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of Ireland.” His Lordship further declared, “that no objec- 
tion to his administration arose, until the dismissal of certain 
persons from office, on account of violent politics, produced, 
such loud complaints and gross misrepresentations, as ended. 
in his removal, ood would, he feared, be followed by still 
worse consequences.” 

After some farther discussion, however, the motion for an 
inquiry was rejected. 

A similar proposition was made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Jekyll, which met with a similar fate, In the course 
of the debate, Mr. Grey (now Earl Grey) observed, that, if 
Earl Fitzwilliam had differed in opinion from his colleagues 
upon measures, however important, he might have been re- 
moved upon that difference before such measures were brought 
forward as the measures of administration, without affording 
any ground for inquiry. But here, measures of the utmost 
importance had been brought forward : the dereliction of them 
had been the cause of great discontent and danger; and to 
ascertain by whose fault that danger had been incurred was 
fit matter for inquiry. Earl Fitzwilliam went to Ireland; he 
brought forward measures much desired, and eagerly expected ; 
and, while these were going on, with the unanimous approbation 
of Parliament, and applause of the whole country, he was re~ 
called, and his measures were countermanded. 

The most prominent of the ejected placemen alluded to 
in these discussions was, the Right. Hon. John Beresford, the 
first Commissioner of the Revenue, who was reinstated after 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s recall. Being denied an investigation in 
Parliament, his Lordship narrated the leading circumstances 
of his short-lived administration in Ireland, in two Letters to 
his old friend the Earl of Carlisle, which were shortly after 
published. Mr. Beresford, about the same time, demanded 
personal satisfaction of the Earl; in consequence of which 
Earl Fitzwilliam attended by Lord George Cavendish, and 
Mr. Beresford, attended by Sir George Montgomery, met on 
the 26th of June, 1795, in a field near Tyburn turnpike; but, 
just as the principals had taken their,ground at twelve paces 
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distance, a magistrate with peace officers came up, and-pre- 
vented any further proceeding. 

Earl Fitzwilliam did not, however, enter into any vexatious 
Opposition to the Ministry; showing a difference of opinion 
from them chiefly in the affairs of Ireland. When the violence 
of the Duke of Norfolk, at the Westminster election dinner of 
1798, led to his dismissal from the Lieutenancy of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the command of the first West York 
regiment of militia, it was with satisfuction that the Ministry 
relieved themselves of a portion of the odium of an onpopular 
severity, by obtaining Ear! Fitzwilliam’s acceptance of those 
honours. At the immediate request of the King, his Lordship 
received his commission from his Majesty’s hands. 

‘When the death of Mr. Pitt occasioned a new ministerial 
change, in 1806, Earl Eitzwilliam returned to the seat of Pree 
sident of the Council, which he retained until the fall of the 
Grenville administration in the following year. He afterwards 
gradually retired from public life: and, in 1819, he resigned 
the Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At a visit which he paid to Irelond a few years previous to 
his death, he was welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Indeed, independently of the popnlar measures with which he 
had connected his reputation, his liberal and beneficent 
management of bis large Irish estates fully deserved every 
mark of the public approbation and respect. One of the 
bountiful acts of his eorly Jife was the erection of a public 
Flannel Hall in the town of Rethdrum, co. Wicklow: his 
princely expenditure during his viceroyaliy made a deep 
impression on the gratitude of the tradesmen of Dublin; and 
among his many liberal acts towards Ireland, may be recorded 
his voluntary exemption from the compensation granted by 
Government to the sufferers in the rebellion of 1798; and a 
gift of 20007. in 1807 to the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick 
at Liverpool. 

The roll of Ear) Fitzwillism’s private charities, could they 
be enumerated, would be such as has rarely been exceeded by 
any individual. His menners were engaging, persuasive, and 
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attractive. His pleasures were chiefly those of the chase, in 
which, in the midst of a splendid circle, he combined the 
keenness of the sportsman with the magnificence of a prince, 
Upwardsof a hundred horses belonged to his hunting establish- 
ment. The cortdge with which he was accustomed to attend 
the races at Doncaster might be regarded as an imposing relic 
of ancient manners. 

His Lordship died at Milton House, near Peterborough, 
on the 8th of February, 1833, in the 85th year of his age. 
His funeral took place at Matholm church, Northampton- 
shire, on Sunday, the 24th of February; when an excellent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John Hopkinson, M.A. 
domestic chaplain to his Lordship, from which we extract the 
following passages, as illustrative of this venerable nobleman’s 
character. 

“ His death will be universally lamented ; those persons even 
who were not acquainted with him will not learn it without 
concern; much more will it excite the mourning grief of his 
relations, and the respectful sorrow of his friends. 

“That, answering the description of the Psalmist’s blessed 
man, he was ‘ gracious, full of compassion, showing favour 
and ever giving alms to the poor,’ many reflecting minds and 
overflowing hearts, and grateful tongues will always be ready 
to declare. ‘Io no case that hath come within our knowledge 
does the elegant and expressive language of the holy Job ap- 
ply so fitly as to this: by frequent and liberal acts of charity, 
he hath indeed ofitimes been, as far as man can be, ‘ eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame, and a father to the poor;’ the tale 
of woe was never told to him in vain: many are ¢ the ears 
which, hearing of him, blessed him; meny the eyes, which, 
seeing him, gave witness to him; because he delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him: because he often made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy:’ accordingly, ‘the blessing of many that were ready 
to perish came upon him.’ In recording these things also, 
we are to bear in mind that, in the spirit as well as in the let- 
ter, his virtues were truly Christian; the sanction of his good 

Ht 
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name was indeed frequently sought for the furtherance ‘of 
some excellent design ; and on such occasions he did ‘ let his 
light shine’ with a pure brilliancy before men ; at other times, 
also, in however delicate a way he dispensed his bounty and 
charity, they could not always ‘ be done in a corner ;’ they 
could not be altogether hid from the world; it consequently 
followed, that such acts acquired for him a deserved, though 
an unsought, name for unbounded liberality : still his title for 
excellence and benevolence rests not on such a frail and un- 
stable basis. No; in his charity, as in all other acts of his 
life, he ever observed the precepts of the Gospel; that, in 
many cases, he ‘let not his left hand know the good which 
his right hand did;’ that he did indeed ¢ give with simplicity,’ 
various secret acts of goodness, frequent deeds of true bene- 
volence, known only to God and himself, will, no doubt, 
hereafter attest to his eternal happiness, But, further: he 
did ‘walk worthy of the vocation wherewith he was called, 
with all lowliness and meekness,’ with singleness and inte- 
grity of heart, and with a most sincere delight in the happi- 
ness of those around him. Such was his Christian and noble 
demeanour, so full was it of urbanity and goodness, that he 
never failed both to conciliate the regard and to command 
the respect of those that approached him: so perfectly also 
did he blend the mildest manners with an exalted carriage, 
that, whilat he retained the full digaity and authority of his 
high station®, he lost not the attachment and love of his infe- 
riors; thereby exemplifying the effect of * whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report amongst men.” 

* So long as it pleased God to prolong the existence of this 
good man on earth, so long was he followed by the respect 
and esteem of all who ever knew him or heard of his name: 
80 long, also, as any person of the present generation shall 
continue to exist, so long will that his name, connected as it is 
with every good and amiable quality, be mentioned with a 


‘ecilli quod est rarivsimum aut facilites anctoritatem, aut srverites amorem. 
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respect approaching to veneration. So long will the mention 
of it recal to our minds the virtues which graced his life: s0 
Jong will his ‘ memory be blessed.’ 

“If ever a long life, marked by those virtues which adorn 
and exalt the Christain name; if the greatest suavity and 
benignity of manner; or, if noble descent and noble demean- 
our could have saved him from death, we should not now 
mourn his loss, But no. ‘It is appointed unto man once to 
die;’ and, in virtue of this appointment, this venerable and 
noble man hath ‘come to his grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in its season.’ Every day doth it be~ 
come us to copy in our lives the character which hath now 
been placed before us. The more we reflect upon it, the more 
certain must we feel that this noble personage was alike true 
to God, whoin he devoutly worshipped, and to the practice of 
that faith, which he sincerely professed: that he exercised 
Christian charity in the most enlarged acceptation of the term; 
charity for the wants, and charity for the failings of his 
neighbours: and that he was the true friend of al! mankind ; 
in private life showing compassion for the unfortunate, and in 
public life displaying a lively patriotic interest in ‘the pros- 
perity of our Jerusalem’ Finally, it must appear, that his 
genuine piety, both unassuming and unassumed, ‘his modera- 
tion,’ his integrity, his kindness and elegance, yet simplicity 
of manner, are ‘known unto all men.” 

By his first lady, slready mentioned, Earl Fitzwilliam had 
an only child, whose birth did not take place until nearly six- 
teen years after their marriage. Charles William, now Earl 
Fitzwilliam, has been, whilst Lord Milton, a conspicuous 
public character as M.P, for Yorkshire, and latterly, for Nor- 
thamptonshire. Ie married, in 1806, his cousin, the Hon. 
Mary Dundas, fourth danghter of Thomas first Lord Dundas; 
and by that lady, whose unexpected death took place in 
November, 1830, has the numerous surviving family of four 
sons and six daughters. 

Charlotte Countess Fitzwilliam died on the 13th of May, 
1822; and the Earl married, secondly, July 21st, 1823, the 
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Rt. Hon. Louisa dowager Ledy Ponsonby, fourth daughter 
of Richard third Viscount Molesworth, and widow of William 
Brabazon first Lord Ponsonby (who was first cousin to the 
former Countess Fitzwilliam), by whom she had been mother 
of the present Lord Ponsonby, of Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
‘Willism Ponsonby, K.C.B., slain at Waterloo, of the present 
Bishop of Derry, and of the present Countess Grey. Her 
Ladyship left the Earl a second time 2 widower, on the Ist of 
September, 1824. 

Ear} Fitzwilliam’s sister, Charlotte Lady Dundas, survived 
him only three days, dying in Arlington Street, on the 11th 
February. She was his senior by nearly two years, having 
been born on the 24th of May, 1746, She was married 
May 24th, 1764, and left a widow June 14th, 1820, having 
had isgue seven sons and seven daughters {including the pre- 
sent Lord Dundas and the late Vicountess Milton). 


The materials for the foregoing Memoir have been chiefly 
derived from the “ Public Characters,” the Annual Regis- 
ter,” and the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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SIR HENRY BLACKWOOD, 


YICE-ADMIBAL THE HONOURABLE 8128 HINRY BLACKWOOD, 
BART, K.C.B. K.G-H. AND K.6T. Fy AND M. GROOM OF 
THE BEDCHAMBER TO HIS MAJESTY. 

‘Tins Island has maioly owed her greatness to her navy; nor 

in all the revolutions among kingdoms and empires, that may 

be destined to iske place in time, can we imagine a condition 
of the world in which her greatness will not still have to be 
guarded by the sume power. It represents the national 
character in its most formidable attributes, and embodies the 
national might in the most magnificent impersonation. The 

British navy — these are words of fear to tyrants, and of 

succour (0 slaves. All shores have been shaken by that 

thunder; and usurpation has felt the crown falling from its 
forchead, 


« Ax patriot hopes arise, and doubts are dumb, 
‘When bold, in Freedom's cause, the Sons of Ocegn comre."" 


In none of those great sea-fights with the intrepid and 
skilful Hollanders were our fieets vanquished ; some were 
doubiful or drawn battles; in moat our flog flew in triumph, 
Previous to their Great Revolution, the French never could 
cope with us at sea; ever after it, whether engaging our fleets 
with their own, or in junction with the Spaniard, they sus 
tained signal and total overthrows. As certain was the same 
issue in all single combats between ship and ship; end our 
enemies fought not for the glory of victory, bat of resistance 
against inevitable defeat. The glories even of Hawke and 
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Rodney were eclipsed by those of Jervis and Nelson; and 
the dominion of the seas was settled at Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar. 

Sir Henry Blackwood was the sixth son of Sir John Black- 
wood, Baronet, and Baroness Dufferin and Clanboye. At 
the age of eleven years, in April, 1781, he entered his Ma~ 
jesty’s service, under the protection of Captain M‘Bride, on 
bonrd the Artois frigate, and was present at the Dogger Bank 
action under Admiral Parker, as well as at the capture of the 
Pylades and the Orestes, two Dutch Sloops of war, by that 
frigate, after a short action ; and, on serving the intermediate 
years under Captain Montgomery, in the Boreas and the Con~ 
cord frigates, Hawkins Whitshed inthe Rose ditto, and Com- 
modore Corby in the Trusty, of 50 guns, he was promoted from 
Earl Howe's ship to the rank of Lieutenant, in Novensber 1790. 
In the ensuing year (1791), he was employed on board the 
Proserpine frigate, under Captain Curzon: and, on the com» 
mencement of hostilities with France iv January, 1793", was 


© Inthe year 1793, oF end of 1792, being unemployed, Lieutenant Black wood 
to Angouléme to improve himelf in the French languaye, which he acquired! 
particular fecility, and spoke better than mort Englishmen, ‘The beginning 
‘of the French Revolution, at that time s0 interesting to the world at large, tuo 








to a family who bad emigrated, with 3 positive anurance it contained neither 
Political matter, nor private correspondence, nor danger to him, hut was merely on 
domestic subjects, or be would not have undertaken to deliver it, knowing how 
the violence of the revolutionary tribunals raged at this time again the cmi- 
grants. On his arrival at Paris, the book, which concealed some letters, was 


discovered among bi 
the Municipal Couneit, and then commined to a rigid imprivonment ws a 
bearer of trensonable correspondence, and an agest (0 convey money to the emi- 
grants, His confinement was one of the mont frightful suspen, ws the contents 
of the concealed letters were unknown to him, and hee hod every reason to dead 
the wtmont vengeance tbat Jacobin ferocity could infliet, In a few days be: ay 
agein brought forward, when it was fortunately proved the papers were free fran 
political topics, and he was to be admitted to bail if some pervon of responsibility 
would anawer for his appearance at the bar of the Convention, to which the 
rusincan wus to be referred. His friends at Angoulime had given him an intro- 
duction to a respectable merchsnt at Paris, where be lodged for a few days in 
this critical situstion. Mf. Lafitienu, the name of this generous friend, came for- 
ward ; and, when the court demanded, in stern end threstening terns, wlio would 
answer for le Citoyen Blackwood, he arose with grvat enerzy, und, putting his 
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appointed to the active frigate, Captain Nagle, from whence 
he was removed, in July of the same year, by the particular 
desire and application of the Hon. Captain Pakenham, to 
become First Lieutenant of the Invincible, of 74 guns, That 
good judge of merit had formed a high estimate of Black- 
‘wood’s abilities; and, in a letter to Admiral Cadwell, he had 
said, a short time before, —‘I have sent your letter to Black- 
wood. I have only to say, that if your knowledge of him was 
equal to mine, you would esteem yourself fortunate in having 
as exact, as attentive, as capable an officer as ever I have met 
with, Having said so much, I do heartily hope that your ar- 
rangements will allot him the most distinguished station among 
your officers, because I know he will, in such station, give 
satisfaction. As our First Lieutenant is indisposed, if Black- 
wood is not to be your first, let me entreat you to send him 
to me until ours recovers.” As First Lieutenant in the In- 


hand upon his head, exclaimed,—« With my besd I will go bail for Mr. Black. 
wood; I know him, and be is aman of honour!” ‘The president of the court 

fed, —* Your head bo that security—you answer with your life 
for the accused:" his friend, turning to Sir Henry, ssid, “ Sir, my life is im 
your bands, but your honour i my protection.” The case was represented to 
nevoral lending members of the Convention, and the day the special report of his 
arrest was laid before it, be heard with surprise a motion made for his discharge ; 
though ove of the most furious of the Jacobins declared, in « speech of great 
length, that, to his knowledge, the prisoner was a spy — an emivsary of a hateful 
faction — the agent of men France disowned, and of thote apostates who were 
then plotting in the cabinet of tyrauts the subversion of liberty and their country : 
son amendment, he should move, thet the prisoner be remanded and dealt 
swith according to the law. One of tho deputies, who hed taken a lively interest 
in favour of Sir Henry, near whom ho was seated in the court, ruse, and used 
such strong arguments in favour of his innocence, and the injustice of criminating 
a stranger from the assertion of a stranger only, that a vote was passed for his en- 
Jargement. When he requested to hnow of 8. Lafittenu, hia protector, in what 
way he could ounee his gratitude, he said, only « by sending me a pair of jockey 
(Anglaives) Englih leather breeches,” which was faithfully done. 

A singular coincidence occurred some years afterwards. On retorning from 
Egypt, Sir Henry discovered one of his prisoners of war to be a M. Tallien (or 
some name near it), who had been taken by one of the Englivh cruisers, the most 
violent of his Jacobin enemies, who had so loudly called for his esndemnatioa in 
the Assembly. 

Sir Henry way in Paris during the maaacre in September, from the 2 to the 
6th, 1792, and staid till obliged to fy for bis life. He attended the Jucobin 
Chids several times with Mir. Tuskisson, 
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vincible, he continued to serve under the same distinguished 
Captain, until after the actions of the 28h and 29th of May, 
and Ist of June, 1794, under Lord Howe, with the French 
fiset. The Invincible engaged the Juste, of 84 guns, « ship 
vastly superior to her in force (»be carried neasly 300 more 
men ; ber tonnage was upwards of 2100: the Invincible's litle 
above 1600; and there must have been nearly a corresponding 
difference in weight of me(al); and, in half an hour, her asto~ 
nishing fire so demolished ber huge opponent, chat she bore 
up in great confusion, and shorily afterwards became an easy 
conquest to the Queen Chatlote. The Achille and Juste, 
afier that noble ship had shattered and put to flight the 
Montague and the Jocobin, engaged her, bat rather distantly, 
the Achille on the starboard quarter, and the Juste on the 
larboard bow. The Invincible here engaged the Juste on the 
opposite side, and soon brovght down her foremast, and then 
her main and mizen-masts. The Jusie now lay abreast of the 
Queen Charlotte to windward, silenced in her fire, but with 
a French jack hoisted at her bowsprit end, and a spiitsoil set 
to carry her, if possible, out of action. Two hours after~ 
wards, the Charlotte wore, and, on passing to leeward of the 
Juste, finding that she gave no return to her fire, Lord Howe 
ordered the Invincibie’s boat, then alongside with an officer, 
to take possession of the French ship. This officer was 
Lieutenant Blackwood, whom Captain Pakenham, seeing the 
crippled state of the Charlotte, had sent to say io Lord Howe, 
that the Invincible was in a state fit to bear his fleg. Iler 
fire it was that had conquered the Juste, for, owing to that 
ship being painted similar to the Invincible, who lay at a short 
distance from her, but was concealed by the smoke, the 
Frenchmen had not attracted the attention of the Charlotte, 
until, wearing rourd, he passed under her stern, and gave her 
a raking broadside—one of his $6 pound shot passing through 
the Charlotte's wing-transom. The Invincible had 14 killed, 
and $1 wounded; the Juste, 100 killed, and 145 wounded, 
her actual complement having been 877 men. For his conduct 
on this occasion, Lieutenant Blackwood was promoted to the 
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rank of commander, and immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of the Magwra fire-ship, to serve under Lord Howe's flag 
in the Channel fleet ; where he remsined until the 2d of June, 
in the following year, when Lord Spencer, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, promoted him to the rank of Post Captain in 
the Nonsuch, of 64 guns, destined to guard the mouth of the 
Humber. 

In April, 1796, he was moved, at his own request, to mora 
active service on board the Brilliant, of 28 guns; in which ship 
he served on the North Sea station nearly two years, under 
Lord Duncan, when he was moved, about March, 1798, to 
that of Newfoundland, under Admiral Waldegrave, afterwards 
Lord Radstock; and, in July of that year, he maintained a 
most unequal combat off the Island of Teneriffe, with two 
French 44-gun frigates, La Vertu and La Regénérée, 

The following is his modest account of that skilful and 
daring action: —-“ Late in the day of the 26th of July, 
after having chased a sail which, from the information I 
had, as well a the course she was steering, I suspected to be 
a French privateer, on her return to Santa Cruz; at night 
leaving off chase, I bore up for the N.E. end of Teneriffe, in 
order to intercept her; but, the morning of the 27th being 
very hazy, and thinking she might have passed me in the 
night, I stood close into the bay of Santa Cruz, where (when 
well in), perceiving two large French frigates (the one of 40 
guns, carrying ¢ broad pendant, the other of thirty-six) in the 
act of getting under weigh, and making preparations to set 
all sail, I judged it pradent (crowding every thing I could) to 
steer to the southward. 

“ About five o'clock Pw. perceiving that the enemy had 
gained a good deal, and, as the wind had failed us, was gain- 
ing still faster, } determined, if poasible, to prolong the period 
of their bringing me into action, till after the close of day, 
and to manceuvre in the interim, so as to prevent their en- 
gaging me both at once. In consequence of which, shifting 
my steering sails with expedition to the starboard side, and at 
the same time changing my course to S,W., I increased my 
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distance nearly a mile; I then reefed my topsails, keeping my 
steering sails set, in order that my intentions should not be 
suspected. When all was ready for hauling to the wind, and 
Thad taken in my steering sails, unfortunately the wind shifted 
so far to the eastward, that I lay nearly slong the S. E. side of 
Teneriffe: in this situation, 1 had no other alternative but 
that of bearing up, and coming into immediate action with 
the headmost frigate, 

About seven p.m, the second in command of the enemy 
had approached so near as to commence his fire, and which J 
returned with such success, from four stern-chasers, that he 
judged it prodent to alter his attack to my lee-quarter, where, 
by very superior sailing, he soon took his station, and engaged 
me abont an hour, at the distance of two cables, 

* Previous to this, the Commodore, from having hauled more 
to the wind, had gained my weather-quarter; and, perceiving 
that he was now coming down with his people ready aloft for 
boarding me, I judged, that, ifI continued in my present posi- 
tion, it would only depend on them to engage me with much 
advantage together; watching, therefore, most anxiously the 
moment the frigate to leeward had reached abreast of my 
main-mast, I bore up athwart his hawse, and raked him so 
effectually within pistol-shot, that, in a few minutes, I left him 
with his top-sails and top-gallant-sails down on the caps, and 
otherwise in such confusion, that I embraced the present as 
the most favourable moment to haul to the wind, 

« The Commodore had now neared me so much, that I 
expected every instant he would engage me on my weather~ 
quarter ; but judging, 1 conclude, from the reception his con- 
sort had met with, that he should not be more successful, in- 
stead of choosing his situation and distance for engaging me 
with effect, he shortened sail and bore up into my wake. By 
this mancuvre, which was effected with wonderful prompti- 
tude, I gained so much to windward and ahead, that I was 
very soon out of gun-shot. 

«? Till twelve o’clock I continued my course; when, just as 
I was going to tack, a perfect calm succeeded, when the 
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enemy, more fortnnate, carrying the breeze up with them, 
were enabled to place themselves so as to ennoy me, without a 
possibility of my bringing a gun to bear on them. In this 
mortifying predicament I remained exposed nearly an hour 
to a very galling fire, when a fresh breeze of wind coming off 
shore, I weathered and fore-reached them so much, that, very 
s00n losing sight of both, I bore up one point every half hour 
until eight o'clock a.m, the 28th, when I hauled close to the 
wind on the starboard tack. 

“ From the enemy having directed their fire entirely at 
my rigging, I had but three men killed, and ten wounded 
slightly ; my damage, therefore, consists in a few spars, sails, 
some standing, and most of my running rigging, together 
with two bower-anchors and two boats I was obliged to cut 
away early in the chase,” 

It was not customary at this time to gazette any action, 
however brilliant, unless a capture was effected; but Black- 
wood had the satisfaction to know that his heroism on this 
occasion, and the behaviour of his officers and crew, were the 
admiration of all those who were themselves most illustrious 
in the service, Admiral Waldegrave, in his letter to him, ac- 
knowledging his account of the action, expresses his “ heart- 
felt satisfaction at his having beat off two large French 
frigates, each of which had been since clearly ascertained to 
be nearly double his own force.” And adds, “I much doubt, 
sit, whether our naval annals can furnish so brilliant an ac- 
tion ; at least, I can safely affirm a more brilliant one was 
never achieved, I confess that I am almost at a loss where 
to fix my admiration on this occasion; whether on your own 
gallant, skilful, and officer-like conduct throughout the whole, 
or on the cool, steady, and truly British courage displayed by 
the officers and men under your command: suffice it to say, 
that I feel every part of your conduct relative to this glorious 
action as I ought; and I request you will be pleased to let 
those my sentiments be known to every individual in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship.” In his public letter he says, “ This gallant 
action speaks so forcibly for itself, as to render any further 

YOL. xVI1L. r 
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encomium on my part superfluous.” And’Lord St. Vincent, 
whose praise was glory, in his letter to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, from the Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, used these ho- 
nourable words : —‘ An action in which Captain Blackwood 
has displayed great valour and judgment, and acquired great 
Tenown.” 

On his return to England, in March, 1799, he found him- 
self, in consequence of that action, appointed by Lord Spen- 
cer to the command of the Penelope, of 36 guns, in which he 
continued to serve on the blockade of Havre-de-Grice and 
Cherbourg until September of the same year; when he was 
ordered to the Mediterranean, and served there till May, 
1802, on various services, and under the orders of Lords 
Keith and Nelson, Sir Sydney Smith, Sir George Martin, 
Sir Richard Bickerton, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Sir James 
Saumarez, Sir Charles Pole, and Sir Richard Keats; during 
which period, when on the blockade of Malta, he had the 
good fortune to be so instrumental in the capture of the Guil- 
laume Tell, of 80 guns, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Decres, that Lord Spencer promoted the First Lieutenant of 
the Penelope, and him only (afterwards Captain Inglis), 
though Blackwood was only second in command ; a circum- 
stance which evinced in a very marked and very flattering 
way the high opinion which the Admiralty and the Admiral 
entertained of his conduct.on that remarkable occasion. 

‘The Guillaume Tell,— an 80 gun ship of great power, the 
capture of which completed the destruction of the French 
fleet taken, burnt, and sunk at Aboukir,— had been watched 
in the port of Valette by o British squadron blockading Malta; 
and, on the night of the 30th of March, “taking advantage of 
a strong southerly gale, and the darkness that had succeeded 
the setting of the moon, weighed and pnt to sea.” The ever- 
watchful Blackwood in the Penelope, making the necessary 
signals to the other ships of the squadron, the Foudroyant, 
80, Captain Sir Edward Berry, and the Lion, 64, Captain 
Manley Dixon (now Sir Manley Dixon), instantly made sail 
in pursuit; and having, at half-past twelve, closed with the 
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chase, luffed up under her stern, and gave her the larboard 
broadside. The Penelope then bore up under her larboard 
quarter, and gave her the starboard broadside—a game 
which she kept playing till five o'clock, and with such effect, 
that, just before the dawn of day, down came the Guil- 
laume Tell’s main and mizen-topmasts and main-yard ; while 
the little Penelope, “ whose manceuvres,” says James in his 
Naval History, ‘“ were directed by a practised seaman,” had 
sustained little or no damage. “ A handred times,” says De- 
cres, the gallant French Admiral, in his letter to the Mi- 
nister of Marine and the Colonies, “I was tempted to ma- 
neeuvre, in order to cripple her from fighting; but, as the 
wind blew fresh, and I observed, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness of the night, several ships at the extremity of the hori- 
zon, in fall sail to support her, I was sensible that, by lying 
to, I should be giving them all time to come up, and that my 
escape would be impossible. We were thus annoyed during 
the whole night by this frigate, whose fire brought down our 
main-topmast about five in the morning.” Trae that Decres 
durst not, without great peril, have attempted to manceuvre ; 
but if he had, no doubt he would have been baffled by the 
matchless seamanship of Blackwood. The Lion, on coming 
up, ran clave alongside of the enemy, who, as Captain Dixon 
said in his letter communicating the capture, “ appeared of 
immense bulk and fall of men, keeping up a prodigious fire 
of masketry; and, after the Lion had been engaged with her 
for fifiy minutes, from a judicious position in which she could 
endure that broadside so far superior in weight of metal 
to her own, the Foudroyant came up, and, “ after the hottest 
action thot probably was ever maintained by an enemy's ship 
opposed to those of his Majesty, and being totally dismasted, 
the French Admiral’s colours and flag were struck.” De- 
cres, by his desperate defence, so long sustained against such 
a force and such commanders, gained immortal renown, and 
none were louder in his praise than his gallant and generous 
captors, For Blackwood he afterwards cherished the warm- 
est regard and the highest admiration, and the heroes were in 
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their hearts friends for life. Captain Dixon, who had done 
in the Lion all that man could do against such overpowering 
superiority of force, said, in his letter to Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, “ I have not language to express the high sense of 
obligation I feel myself under to Captain Blackwood, for his 
prompt and able conduct in leading the line-of-battle ships to 
the enemy, for the gallantry and spirit so highly conspicuous 
in him, and for his admirable management of the frigate. To 
your discriminating judgment it is unnecessary to remark of 
what real value and importance such an officer must ever 
be considered to his Msjesty’s service.” 

In that service, Captain Blackwood had now gained an 
enviable name; and his noble heart must have indeed bummed. 
within him, on receiving the most enthusiastic congratulations 
on his heroism, in a letter full of all kindliest feelings from 
Lord Nelson. 

“ My pean Bracxwoop,—Is there a sympathy which ties 
men together in the bonds of friendship without having 
personal knowledge of each other? If so (and I believe it 
‘was so to you), I was your friend and acquaintance before I 
saw you. Your conduct and character, on the late glorious 
occasion, stamps your fame beyond the reach of envy: it was 
like yourself—it was like the Penelope, Thanks; and say 
every thing kind for me to your brave officers and men. 
‘When I receive any official letters on the subject, I shall Rotice 
your and their gallant services in the way they merit. Tell 
Captain Ormsby I have recommended him to Lord Keith, and 
hope it will answer his wishes. How fortunate be has been 
to be with you! It will give him, I am sure, the next step, 
and not interfere with Captain Long, or any other master and 
commander who might have been present. I shall see you very 
soon, either here or at Malta. But, in every situation, I am 
your sincere and attached friend, 

(Signed) “ Browrz, Netsow or tue Nixz, 


© Palermo, stk April, 1802." 


In May, 1802, at the peace of Amiens, he waa superseded 
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in the command of the Penelope; snd in April the fDowing 
yest, on the recommencement of hostilities with France, Lord 
St. Vincent gave him the command of the Euryalus, of $6 guns; 
in which chip he served on the Irish station under the command 
of Lord Gardner and Admiral Drury; and afterwards, on the 
Boulogne blockade, under Lord Keith and Sir Thomas Louis. 
On his return to the Irish station, he was sent by Admiral 
Drury to endeavour to fall in with, and trace the movements 
of, the French and Spanish combined fleets under Villeneuve 
and Gravina, who bad put to sea from Ferrol, after their 
rencontre with Sir Robert Calder, off Cape Finisterre, Having 
watched them into Cadiz, he sccomplisheda passage to England 
in five days, and the Government were thereby enabled to make 
the promptest efforts for despatching Lord Nelson, with all the 
ships then ready for sea, to take command of the fleet which 
had assembled off Cadiz, under Admiral Collingwood, 

On his way to London with despatches, he called at Lord 
Nelson's villa at Merton, about five in the morning, and found 
him already up and dressed. “ 1 am sure you bring me news 
of the French and Spanish fleets, and I think I shall yet have 
to beat them.” Lord Nelson followed him to London; and, 
in talking over the operations that were intended on returning 
to the Mediterranean, often repeated, “ Depend on it, Black- 
wood, I shall yet give Mr. Villeneuve a drubbing.” 

In fen days, Blackwood accompanied Lord Nelson, by his 
request, to the Admiralty, on that memorable service; and, on 
his orrival off Cadiz, 29th September, 1803, was appointed by 
him to the command of the inshore squadron, consisting of five 
frigates and four sloops, to watch and report the movements 
of the enemy. 

‘Nelson hed offered him a line-of-batile ship — his choice of 
several—among them the Revenge, one of the finest ships in 
the navy ; but he resolved to remain by his Euryelus, thinking 
he would have more service to perform as senior officer of the 
frigates, He did not then believe that a general action was 
sbout to take place, thinking that the terror of Lord Nelson's 
name would keep the combined fleets in harbour. “ Various 
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opinions there are,” said he, in a letter to England ; “but they 
will not budge, unless forced out by blockade. Such a fleet 
as Lord Nelson will have in another week, indeed as he has 
already, England never sent oat before.” 

From the day he joined to the 20th of October, the day 
previous to the battle of Trafalgar, Nelson maintained a 
station from 18 to 20 leagues west of Cadiz, but kept up a 
constant communication with the Commodore by a line of 
signals, We have already seen how high Blackwood stood in 
Nelson’s esteem; and he performed the difficult duty now, in- 
trusted to him, so as to justify the confidence reposed in his 
akill, promptitude, sagacity, and daring by that illustrious 
hero. Those “eyes of the fleet” were ever watchful; and 
Nelson, with his mighty armament lying “ hushed in grim 
repose” far out of sight of the enemy, that they might not 
remain in port fear-bound, knew thst the instant they should 
begin to make the slightest movement for putting to sea, 
Blackwood would telegraph along his line, always skilfully 
disposed and steady, in spite of all weathers, when to “ expect 
his evening prey.” 

On the first of October, the report from Rear-Admiral Louis, 
commanding the advanced squadron off Cadiz, made to Lord 
Nelson was, that thirty-four ships of the line (eighteen French 
and sixteen Spanish), with four frigates and two brigs, were 
ready for sea in the outer harbour; and on the next day, 
Blackwood sent his Lordship word, “ that, within the last few 
days, there had been a great desi of bustle and movements in 
Cadiz; every one capable of serving had been sent on board 
the ships, and the French troops, disembarked on their arrival, 
had been reimberked.” Every word of Lord Nelson’s pos- 
sesses an undying interest; and for that reason, as well as to 
show, in the midst of all his continued anxiety lest the combined 
fleets might, by some unhappy accident, escape him, the 
perfect trust he had in Blackwood’s vigilance and skill, on 
which all depended, we quote the following original letters. 
‘What a picture they give of the state of his mind ! Possessed, 
without onc moment's cessation, with but one desire, one 
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hope,— thst the enemy might come ont and meet annibila- 
tion, though we know that he had an assurance he was him- 
self to die f 
Victory, October 4th, 1805, 
“ Cadix, cust 17 leagues. 

“ My Dean Sin,—I have received from Rear-Admiral 
Louis your information respecting the intended movements of 
the enemy, which strengthens my conviction that you estimate 
as I do the importance of not letting these rogues escape us 
without a fair fight, which I pant for by day and dream of by 
night, Iam momentarily expecting the Phebe, Sirius, Naiad, 
and Niger, from Gibraltar; two of them shall be with you 
directly as 1 get hold of them; and if you meet them, and 
there is any way of sending information and their despatches 
from Gibraltar, keep Naiad and Phebe. Juno is a fixture 
‘between Cape Spartel and Gibraltar; Mars, Colossus, and 
Defence, will be stationed four leagues east from the fleet, and 
one of them advanced to the east towards Cadiz, and as near 
as possible in the latitude. The fleet will be from 16 to 18 
leagues west of Cadiz; therefore, if you throw a frigate west 
from you, most probably, in fine weather, we shall communicate 
daily. In fresh breezes easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, 
never getting to the northward of it; and, in the event of 
hearing they are standing out of Cadiz, I shall carry a press 
of sail to the southward towards Cape Spartel and Arrache, 
so that you will always know where to find me. I am writing 
out regular instructions for the frigates under your orders ; but 
Jam confident you will not let these gentry slip through our 
fingers, and then we shall give 2 good account of them, 
although they may be very superior in numbers. The Royal 
Sovereign and Defiance were to sail after the 24th. Belleisle, 
too, is ordered here. I send you two papers; I stole them 
for you. 


« Ever, my dear Blackwood, 
“ Most faithfully your friend, 
(Signed) « Nuxson and Bronts,” 
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© Viotory, October 8th, 1808. 

« My Duar Sin,—I send Naiad to you, and will Phobe 
and Weazle as I can lay hands upon them, 1 am gratified 
(because it shows your soul is in your business) and obliged by 
all your communications. I see you feel how much my heart 
ia set on getting at these fellows, whom I have hunted so long: 
but don’t, my dear Blackwood, be angry with any one; it was 
only a iaodable anxiety in Admiral Louis, and nothing like 
complaining. 

“The Portaguese is a rogue; but I have desired the bul- 
locks to be bought, and threatened him the next time. De- 
fiance has joined. Royal Sovereign has signalized. If there 
ere letters you shall have them; but I fear the cutter will 
never beat up to you. I wish I may be able to keep the 
Pickle with you; she will be ver handy to protect your 
boats, &c, in the night. 

Believe me ever yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “* Netson and Baoyre, 

“ P.S.—Sir John Duckworth comes out in the London, 
Sir Robert Barlow in Barfienr, vice Geo. Martin, very ill, but 
this is all; therefore you will give due weight to the report. 
‘The canal of St, Pedro is a good speculation for boats in the 
night, Several ships and brigs are coming from Tariffe.” 

“ Victory, October 9th, 1805, 8 A. a 
™ Cadiz, due enst 19 leagues, 

My pear Sir, — Many thanks for your letter of yester- 
day. Let us have them out. The Weazle, I hope, has 
Joined, although you don’t mention her. Keep the schooner; 
she will be nseful in the night close in shore; and as Weazle 
saile faster, you con send her to me with accounts when you 
can’t communicate by signals; I should never wish to be more 

ethan forty-eight hours without hearing from you, Hydra 
you can victual and water out of the other frigates, who are 
ail full. There were no letters for you in the Rayal Sove~ 
reign; at least none came to the Victory. Collingwood has 
got the paper of the 23d; ifhe has not lent it, I have desired 
him to send it to you, Agamemnon, Belleisle, and, very pro- 
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bably London, are at this moment on their passage; there- 
fore, if Mr. Decres means to come forth (if he would take my 
advice, which I dare say he won’t), he had better come ont 
directly. Those who know more of Cadiz than either you or 
Ido, say, that after those Levanters come several days of fine 
weather, sea-breezes westerly, land-wind at night; and thet, 
if the enemy are bound into the Mediterranean, they would 
come out at night, which they have always done, placing fri- 
gates on the Porpoises and Diamond, and the Shoal of Cadiz, 
run to the southward, and catch the sea-breezes at the mouth 
of the Gut, and push through whilst we might have little 
wind in the offing. In short, watch all points, and all winds 
and weathers, for I shall depend upon you. Remember me 
to Capel, Parker, Munday, and Captain Prowse, and be 
assured I am ever 
“ And always yours, 
(Signed)  “ Netson and Broyte,” 


* Victory, October 10th, 1805, 
© Cadia, east 13 leagues. 


“ My pear Brackwoon,—Keep your five frigates, Weazle 
and Pickle, and let me know every movement. 

“rely on you, that we can’t miss getting bold of them, 
and I will give them such o shaking, as they never yet expe- 
rienced ; ut least I will lay down my life in the attempt. We 
are a very powerful fleet, and not to be held cheap. I have 
told Parker,—and do you direct ships bringing information of 
their coming out,—to fire guns every three minutes by the 
watch, and in the night to fire off rockets, if they have them, 
from the mast-head. 

“ Thave nothing more to say, than I hope they will sail 
to-night. 

« Ever yours, most faithfally, 
{Signed}  “ Natson and Brows.” 
 Vietory, October 14th, ime 

“ My par Siz,—I approve most highly of your care of 
the store-ship ; but, if it should so happen that you could not 
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spare a frigate for that service, the ship might be safely or- 
dered up to the fleet. The yard bost has not joined na; the 
welt has been probably too great: but I would not recom- 
mend accounts of great consequence to be sent by them; 8 
few words might be wrote by telegraph. Sir Richard Keats 
was certainly in sight of the French squadron, I wish he 
was stronger, but I am sure he will spoil their cruising. 

« T hope we shall soon get our Cadiz friends out, and then 
we may, I hope, flatter ourselves that some of them will cruise 
on our side; but if they do not come forth soon, I shall then 
rather incline to think they will detach squadrons ; but I trast, 
either in the whole, or in part, we shall get at them. 

“Tam confident in your look-out upon them. I expect 
three stout fire-ships from England ; then, with a good breeze, 
so that the gun-boats cannot move, and yetnot so much but 
that a gig can with ease row out, I should hope that at the 
least the gentry may be disturbed ; and I should not be sur- 
prised if Mr, Francis and his catamarans were sent, and Co- 
lonel Congreve and his rockets: but all this keep to yourself, 
for officers will talk, and there is no occasion for putting the 
enemy on their guard. When these srrive, we will consult 
bow to manage them, and I shall have the two bombs ready 
by that time. Ever, my dear Sir, I am yours most faithfully, 

(Signed) =“ Nexson and Bronrs. 


“Do you send your letters? they shall be taken care of. 
Would you like them to go by Lisbon packet when I send 
mine?” 


At half-past nine on the morning of the 19th, the signal 
was made “ that the enemy were coming out of port;” at 
three, ‘ that the enemy’s fleet was at sea ;” on the morning 
of the 20th, Nelson was informed, that “nearly forty ssit of 
ships of war had been seen outside of Cadiz yesterday even- 
ing;” and, towards the close of the day, anxious lest the enemy 
might endeavour to avoid a general action by passing the 
straits into the Mediterranean during the night, which pro- 
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mised darkness and squalls, he made the following telegraphic 
signal to the Euryalus:—“ J rely om you that I do not miss the 
enemy.” . 

Th consequence of that signal, after placing the frigates and 
other small vessels under his orders in the best position, 
Blackwood took his own station, during the night, not more 
than half a gunshot from the ship which he guessed was the 
one that bore the Admiral’s flag; and, on the 19th, and 
on the morning of the day of the great battle, he thus wrote 
home:— 

What think you, my own dearest love? At this moment 
the enemy are coming out, and as if determined to have a fair 
fight; all night they have been making signals, and the morn- 
ing showed them to us getting under sail. They have 34 
sail of the line, and five frigates. Lord Nelson has but 27 
sail of the line with him; the rest are at Gibraltar, getting 
water, Not that he has not enough to bring them to close 
action; but Z want him to have so many as to make this the 
most decisive battle that was ever fought, and which may 
bring us lasting peace, and all its blessings. Within two 
hours, though our fleet was sixteen leagues off, I have let 
Lord N. know of their coming out, and have been enabled to 
send a vessel to Gibraltar, which will bring Admiral Louis 
and the ships there. At this moment (happy sight !) we are 
within four miles of the enemy, and talking to Lord N. by 
means of Sir H. Popham’s signals, though so distant, but 
reached along by the rest of the frigates of the squadron. Yoa 
sec, dearest, E have time to write to you, and to assure you 
that to the latest moment of my breath, I shalt be as much 
attached to you as man can be. It is odd how J have been’ 
dreaming all night of carrying home despatches. God send 
me such good luck! The day is fine, and the sight magnifi- 
cently beautiful. 1 expect before this hour to-morrow to 
carry General Decres on board the Victory in my barge, 
which I beve just painted nicely for him. 
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“ Monday morning, 31st. 
“The last twenty-four hours have been most anzious work 
for me; but we have kept sight of them, and at this moment 
bearing up to come to action. Lord N. twenty-seven sail of 
the line; French thirty-three or thirty-four. I wish the six 
we have at Gibralter were here. My signal just made on 
board the Victory; I hope, to order me into s vacant line-of- 
battle ship. My dearest, dear Harriet, your husband will not 
disgrace your love or name: if be dies, his last breath will be 
devoted to the dearest, best of wives. Take care of my boy; 

wake him a better man than his father. 
“ Most and ever affectionately, 
“HB” 


Lord Nelson called Blackwood on board the Victory. He 
then informed him that he had intended moving him front 
command of the Earyalas into the Ajax or Thunderer, then 
without Captains, but that, on reflection, he was convinced 
that Blackwood would be of more essential service in the 
command of the light squadron. He bad selected him for 
it—the highest proof of confidence that could have been 
shown. How admirably Blackwood had done his all-import- 
ant and diffeult duty in watching the enemy, we have seen. 
and, among the manifold and imminent perils to which the 
victorious fleet was exposed, through that tempestuous weather, 
in which so many of the captured ships perished, the conduct 
of the Euryalus proved that Nelson indeed bad known his 
man, and that his resources were equal to al! emergencies. 
He remained five hours and a half on board the Victory, nor 
Jef it till the enemy hod opened their fire; Nelson’s last words 
to him being, “God bless you, Blackwood —] shall never see 
you more!” 

The following letters spenk for themselves, and show that 
the brave heart of him who wrote them was the seat of all 
noble sentiments, and of all tender affections. 

“The first hoar since yesterday morning that I could cal? 
my own, is now before me to be devoted to my dearest wife, 
who, thank God, is not » husband out of pocket. My heart 
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is, however, sad, my Harriet, and penetrated with the deepest 
anguish and sorrow, A victory, and such 2 one as was never 
before achieved, took place yesterday in the course of five 
hours; but at such an expense, in the loss of the most gellant 
of men—the best and kindest of friends, as renders it to me a 
victory I could hardly have ever wished to witness on such 
terms, After performing wonders by his noble example and 
coolness, Lord Nelson was wounded bye French sharp-shooter, 
and expired in three hours after, boundlessly beloved, regret- 
ted, and honoured. To any but yourself I would not, at such 
a moment, write what I feel; but you know, and enter into my 
inmost mind. I do not hesitate to say, that in my life I never 
was 0 shocked, grieved, or entirely overcome, as upon my 
flying to the Victory, even before the action was over, to find 
our hero in the grasp of death. His unfortanate decorations 
of innumerable stars, and his unbounded gallantry, caused his 
death, And such an Admiral has the country lost, and every 
man and officer so good, so kind, so considerate a friend as 
‘was never equalled. I thank God he lived to know that such 
a victory, under circumstances so disadvantageous, never was 
before accomplished. All seemed as if inspired by one com- 
mon sentiment, to conquer or die, The enemy, to do them 
justice, appeared no less so. They awaited the attack of the 
British with coolness, and they fought in a way that mast do 
them honour, Asa spectator, who saw all that was done on 
both sides, I must ever do them the justice to say this, They 
are, however, beat; and, I trust it may be the means of has- 
tening on a peace. Buonaparte, I firmly believe, forced them 
to sea, to try his luck, and what it might procure for him, 
‘They hati the fower of the combined fleet; and I hope it will 
convince Europe at large, that he has not yet learnt enough to 
cope with the English at see. No history can record such a 
brilliant and complete victory. At twelve o'clock yesterday it 
commenced, and ended about five ; leaving io our hands nine- 
teen sail of the line, one of which afterwards blew up—the 
Achille, « French ship. They were attacked ina way no other 
Admiral ever before conceived an idea of, and which equally - 
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surprised them. Lord N., thoogh it was not his station, 
would lead, supported by Captains Harvey and Freemantle, 
in Temeraire and Neptune. He went into the very thickest 
of it, was successful in his first and great object, and has left 
cause for every man who bas 8 heart to feel, and a mind to 
reflect, never, never to forget him, I left off in my last, tell- 
ing you I was called to obey the signal on board the Victory, 
and imagined it was to take the command of one of the vacant 
Tine-of-battle ships. It was, however, only to talk and explain 
to me what he expected from the frigates in and after the 
action; to thank me, which he did but too lavishly, too kindly, 
for the service I had afforded him, the intelligence and look- 
out we had kept; and to tell me, if he lived, he should send 
me home with the despatches. Have I not, therefore, but too 
much cause to lament so considerate, so kind aman? How 
entirely has he acted up to the letter I send you, which I 
know you will keep and value, the issue has proved; and how 
glad I am to possess it I cannot express. _I staid with him 
till the enemy commenced their fire on the Victory. When 
he sent me away, he said at parting, “we should meet no 
more :” he made me witness his will; and I left him with a 
heavy heart. The loss in the Victory, and, I believe, in nearly 
all the ships, has been sufficient to convince us the enemy have 
learnt to fight better than ever they did; and I hope it is not 
an injustice to the second in command, who is now on board 
Enuryalus, and who fought like a hero, that the fleet, under any 
other, never could have performed what they did under Lord 
NN.; bat under him it seemed like inspiration. To give you 
an idea of the man and the heart he had, the last signal he 
made was such as would immortalise his name, He saw the 
enemy were determined to see it out; and, as if he bad not 
already inspired every one with ardour and valour like himself, 
he made the following general signal by Sir Home Popham’s 
telegraph ; viz, ‘England expects that every man will do his 
duty. This was of course conveyed by general signals from 
his ship; end the alacrity with which the individual ships 
answered it, proved how entirely they entered into his feelings 
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and wishes. Would to God he had lived to see his prizes, 
and the admirals he has taken——three in ali, and among them 
the French commander-in-chief, Admiral Villeneave, and not 
Decres, as I thought. I am so depressed with both the public 
Joss, and my own private loss in such a friend, that really the 
victory and all the other advantages are lost in the mournful 
chasm and cause for sorrow in the death of this great and 
much loved hero. I can scarcely credit he is no more, and 
that we have, in sight of the Spanish shore, so complete 
and unheard-of a victory. Ever since last evening we have 
had a most dreadful gale of wind, and it is with difficulty 
the ships who tow them keep off shore. Three, I fear, must 
be lost, and with them many hundred souls each. What a 
horrid scourge is war! I must now impart, my dearest life, 
my hopes and doubts as to our soon meeting. Hardy, whose 
grief and despair for the loss of such a friend as Lord N. is 
quite touching, told me he should name to Lord Collingwood 
the intention of Lord N. to send me home; and, as the ac- 
count must go in a fast sailer and strong frigate, I hope I may 
be the lucky man to bear Hardy company with the joyful 
tidings, Admiral Collingwood, who has hoisted his flag here 
for a week or 50, his own ship being dismasted, is a reserved, 
but a pleasing, good man; and, as he fought like an angel, I 
like much to hear, as yet he has said nothing on the subject ; 
but, ax Lord N.’s body is to be carried to England, it must be 
in a safe ship. The work we have before us, with such 
disabled fleet, and in such weather, is no trifle. J hope it 
will mend, and that the ships and prisoners may be all saved; 
but at present most anxious is our situation. Since Saturday 
I have not had my clothes off. Iam tired to death, but 
should have been miserable had any opportunity occurred and 
you had not heard. 
“ Wednesday, 29d. 

“ Last night and this day, my dearest Harriet, has been 
trying to the whole fleet, bat more so to the Admiral who has 
the charge. It has blown a hurricane; but, strange to say, 
we have as yet lost but one ship, —one of our finest prizes, — 
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La Redoubtable ; but which I feel the more, es so many poor 
souls were lost. But this is not all, The remains of the 
French and Spanish fleet have rallied, and are at this moment 
but e few miles from us; their object, of course, to recover 
some captured ships, or take some of the disabled English ; 
bat they will be disappointed, for I think and hope we shall 
have another touch at them ere long. We are now lying be- 
tween them and our prizes, with eleven complete line-of-battle 
ships, besides more ready to come to us if we want them, 
The Admiral is still on board my ship; and we are leading 
the fleet, which, you will believe, suits my taste. The enemy 
appear to have about thirteen ships and some frigates; there- 
fore I trust they may fall an easy prey, and the Admiral has 
a strong desire to put a finisher to the affair. My aston- 
ishment is that they had exertion enough to come out 
again, it shows, however, they are no longer 2 navy to be 
despised as we used to do, though I have always given them 
more credit for vigour and determination than most others. 
I trust they may persevere, and we shall then convince Mr. 
Buonsparte, that, even with his best discipline, we can give 
them such an overthrow as the annals of history cannot pro- 
duce. Lord C, appeared delighted with Euryalus, and will 
not, I hope, leave her, if another action takes place, where he 
will see so mach better what to do than if engaged himself 





“* Friday, 25th. 

“ Melancholy are the accounts I have this day to give of 
our prizes. Since the night before last, the gale has continued 
with a steadiness I never witnessed. All yesterday and last 
night the majority of the English fleet have been in the most 
perilous state; our ships much crippled, with dismasted prizes 
in tow; our crews tired out, and many thousand prisoners to 
guard; all to be done with a gale of wind blowing us right 
on the shore. How very unfortunate that, after so signal, vo 
unheard of a victory, we shall have none of the enemy’s ships 
to show in England! I suppose that if two or three of our 
prizes are saved, it will be the utmost extent. Thank God, 
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that almost all the very badly crippled English have as yet kept 
off shore, thongh, if the gale lasts, I cannot conceive that 
they will be much longer able to preserve a distance. But 
Providence directs it all, and it is all for the best. The 
melancholy sights we experienced yesterday of ships driven 
on shore, others burning, and the rest that we have been 
forced to sink (after withdrawing as many men as we could), 
for fear of their again falling into the hands of the enemy, 
cannot be described. Close to the port of Cadiz, I had to 
destroy the Santissima Trinidada, Spanish ship of 100 guns; 
the St. Anne, a ship of the same size and class, was also de~ 
atroyed. All this, my dearest Harriet, will make you sad as 
well as myself’; but could you witness the grief and anxiety of 
Admiral Collingwood (who has done all that an admiral 
could do), you would be very deeply affected. But we can- 
not help it, and still less avert the hand of Providence, who, 
in the first instance, gave us so great a victory. The enemy 
will, however, be nineteen ships minus, and I do not think we 
shall be one, which, after all, is wonderful; though we should 
have liked, after so many perils, to have shown in Old 
England the fruits of our labours. What is to become of our 
disabled ships (having no port in the Mediterranean nearer 
than Malta) I know not; which Admiral Collingwood ap- 
pears very much to feel, and the more so, as he is little ac- 
quainted with the Mediterranean. I am happy that I have 
been enabled to render him any service ; and had he not come 
on board here, even our own fleet might not have been saved, 
From the disabled state of most of the ships, they could not 
be collected, so that we have been doing nothing else but 
running to all points, the ship covered with signals, to try 
and get them together, and off from the shore, in which I 
hope at last we shall succeed. The French Commander-in- 
Chief, Villeneuve is at this moment at my elbow; he was 
brought hither yesterday from one of our ships; snd I hope 
and believe, from what transpired last night, that I shail 
carry him and the two other captive admirals to England, 
I find, however, that I am not to carry Captain Hardy with 
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Admiral Collingwood’s publicletter, That isto be despatched 
the moment some reports are collected from our ships. The 
despair and astonishment of Admiral Villeneuve at eo many 
having fallen cannot easily be conceived. Dear must Lord 
Nelson's memory ever be to all. His place as an Admiral 
cannot, in my opinion, ever be filled up. Hitherto my head, 
from employment, has been in such a gale of wind, that I 
have not been able to devote a thought almost to the loss of 
such a friend. On the day of action, he not only gave me 
the command of all the frigates for the purpose of assisting 
disabled ships, but he also gave me 2 latitude seldom or ever 
given—that of making any use I pleased of his name in or- 
dering any of the sternmost line-of-battle ships, to do what 
struck me os best. I wish to God he had yielded to my 
entreaties to come on board my ship. We might all, then, 
have preserved (vain thought !) the kindest of friends, and the 
country the greatest Admiral ever was; but he would not 
listen to it, and I did not take my leave of him till the shot 
were flying over and over the Victory. 

* Villeneuve says he never saw any thing like the irresist- 
ible fire of our ships; but that of the Victory, supported by 
‘Neptune and Téméraire, was what he could not have formed 
any judgment of; but I did what I could to render him and 
his ships all the service in my power during the heat of the 
action, I went down among them all, and took the Royal 
Sovereign in tow, which enabled him to keep his broadside 
on the enemy; all of this without firing a shot from Euryalus, 
which was difficult to prevent, but, had I permitted it, I could 
not have performed the service. But when I remember how 
many are the gallant instances of heroism performed by many 
of the fleet, which cannot all be noticed, how little ought I to 
expect to see my name in his letter! Therefore, if he does 
not do it, I assure you I shall feel satisfied with his private 
acknowledgments, which have been most gratifying. In the 
performance of this service we were fortunate; for though the 
rigging and sails were damaged, I did not lose a man. Lora 
Collingwood told me lest night he was thinking to send me 
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home: and, if I go, I shall have to carry the three Admirals, 
as well as the body of poor Lord Nelson, et whose funeral, 
please God, I shall offer my services as « sincere mourner, 

i Saturday, 26th, 

“ The gale continues with a violence which alarms me for 
the safety of some of our disabled ships. I never saw such 
bad weather in these southern latitudes: and how it will dis- 
tress Collingwood to relate the melancholy tale of the loss of 
our prizes, possibly that of some of our own crippled ships ! It 
is hard, indeed, that so splendid, so unheard-of a victory should 
have been attended with so dreadful a stroke to us as well as 
to the enemy; many thousands of whom, I may say, perished 
by fire and water. The Pickle schooner is this moment going 
to England with the public despatches, or as soon as we can 
get a boat on board, for it yet blows ahurriance; it will carry 
back the duplicates, as well as the captive Admirals, the 
trophies, &e, 

“J do not send you the two letters of Lord Nelson I 
intended, for fear this vessel might be taken; but I will tran- 
scribe one of them. Poor dear ill-fated man, not to have 
lived long euongh to see the fruits of his noble exertions ! 
‘Though, since he was to die of his wound, it is better that it 
took place previous to the loss of his prizes. No man ever 
died more gloriously, or more sincerely regretted. He was 
the bravest, most generous, kindest of men !” 

Blackwood’s services were not forgotten by Collingwood in 
his letter, but mentioned in that simple style so characterie of 
that good and greatinan. “The Royal Sovereign, having lost 
her masts, excepting the tottering foremast, I called the 
Euryalus to me, while the action yet continued, which ship, 
lying within bail, made my signals, a service which Captain 
Blackwood performed with great attention. After the action 
I shifted my flag to her, that I might more easily commu- 
nicye my orders, and towed the Royal Sovereign out to 
eastward.” So satisfied was he with the exertions of every 
one on board the Enryalus,—and all can conceive the dif- 
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ficnlty of a frigate towing 8 ship of three decks dismasted in 
action, and all the while repeating the admiral’s signals, while 
her own crew were forbidden to fire,-—that he promoted Lieu~ 
tenant Quash (since dead as post-captain), and two midshipmen. 
to be lieutenants, Mr. Baillie, and that excellent officer, now 
Captain Hercules Robinson. In a letter to Blackwood him- 
self, the Admire} most warmly acknowledged his obligations. 
* Whatever I could say of you, or your services, and the 
benefit I received from them, was well deserved; for, in the 
intricate situation of our affairs, and anxious time I had when 
in the Euryalus, I received from you an aid which is not 
often to be obtained, and I consider it » part, a material part, 
of my good fortune, that I embarked in your ship.” Nelson, 
as all the world knows, with his dying words, had requested 
that, efter the action, the fleet might be brought to anchor ; 
but it was universally admitted by the service that, in such 
weather, that was impossible; and that Collingwood did all 
that Nelson himself could have done, had he survived the 
gteat battle. Blackwood brought to England despatches from 
Collingwood (with Villeneuve and Majendie on board), in 
which the Admiral again expressed “ his high obligations to 
that officer for his zeal and activity and great assistance ;” 
and, at the funeral of England’s greatest hero, when so many 
heroes “ did celebrate his obsequies,” and a grateful country 
bathed his bier in tears, he was train-bearer to Sir Peter 
Parker, the chief mourner. 

In the ensuing year, 1806, his rank not permitting him to 
continue in the command of a frigate,—the names of the 
Brilliant, the Penelope, and the Euryalus, will be for ever 
memorable,—he was nominated by Lord Barham to command 
the Ajax, of 80 guns, in the Mediterranean, under the orders 
of Lord Collingwood, and joined his Lordship off Cadiz, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar. Early in the follow- 
ing year, the Ajax was to form one of a squadron under Sir 
John Duckworth, on the expedition up the Dardanelles against 
Constantinople; but, at the mouth of the Straits, during 
the night of the 14th of February, she was found to be on fire, 
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and in 2 short time Jamentably perished with half her crew. 
It appeared, on a Coart of Enquiry, that the fire broke out in 
the bread-room, both the purser’s steward and his mate having 
been ina state of intoxication; and it is needless to add, “that 
it was proved before the court, that every possible precaution 
had been taken before the fire was discovered, and, after it, 
every possible exertion used by Captain Blackwood and his 
officers for the preservation of the ship;” a judgment afterwerds 
corroborated by a Court-Martial, before whom they were 
fally and honourably acquitted. 


“ Royal Gearge, off the Dardanelles, 
“ February 17, 1807. 

“Your husband, my beloved Harriet, is safe, but Ajax is 
to more. Melancholy and wretched as you may suppose I 
am at such a loss in all ways, and on the eve of such a service, 
having to lament $00 men, many of my best officers, and some 
of my finest youngsters, it is yet some consolation to feel how 
happy the communication of my safety will make my dearest 
wife and friends; and were it not for that, and having, thank 
God, the fullest means to clear my character, which, as far az 
a Court of Enguiry could do, has been effected ; and that my 
existence is necessary to the happiness of so dear and affection- 
ate a wife, and to the support of my family, such a misfortune 
as I have experienced leaves little relish for life. Yet, after 
being so mercifully spared, with 400 others, and unmutilated, 
as well as the recollection, that, had the event occurred the 
night before, when it blew a gale, not a soul could have escaped, 
it is almost ungrateful to that Divine Providence who pro- 
tected us to express such a feeling. But, in spite of all the 
fortitude and courage I thought I possessed, unhappy am J, 
when I think that I have lost so many good officers, and men 
and boys, with every thing we had on board ; yet the consola- 
tion I shall derive from the possession of so affectionate and 
good a wife, with the sight of my children, mnst be my sheet- 
anchor. After my duty is over, and my trial ended, though 
broke down in spirits and nearly ruined in fortune, I shall fly 
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with confidence to you. But thisis extraneous. I must now 
relate the melancholy exit of the Ajax, s ship so noble, —that 
I had prided myself so much in the commend of, —that I had 
taken such anxious pains in preparing for the service before us, 
and which I vainly hoped to derive credit from; when I recall 
all this, and the Joss of so many fine brave fellows, I am nearly 
unmanned by sorrow. On the night of the 14th of February, 
atnine o'clock, she was burnt in the most extraordinarily rapid 
way that I believe was ever witnessed—an event dreadful in 
all its consequences to the service we are upon; though I will 
clearly prove before a court (were they even my enemies, 
they must acknowledge) no Captain ever did more by his 
care and arrangements to obviate such a calamity than I did. 
Every body did what they could to save the ship when on 
fire; nor did I desert her till the flames almost touched me. 
From the various precautions I had always taken, and dread- 
ing such an event with horror, I considered it as impossible, 
From the moment of alarm, exactly at nine o'clock, when all 
{sentinels and those on watch excepted) were in bed, till she 
was in flames from the main to the mizen rigging, sails and 
all, did not exceed twenty minutes. Taking men out of sound 
sleep to face fire (of which sailors bave greater horror than 
most others, and with reason), close to the magazine, which 
every instant I expected to explode, — the hammocks all be- 
low, which were fuel, — my surprise is that, even for a few 
miontes, it could be stifled, so as to afford some sort of ar- 
rangement for escape, and for the boats of the squadron to 
come to us; many of which, though near, were afraid to ap- 
proach us; whilst some did wonders. The night was fortu- 
nately moderate, or all must have perished. In this we have, 
indeed, cause to be grateful to Providence; yet I cannot 
help lamenting so many fine fellows, on the eve of such a ser- 
vice, who had so ably seconded all my efforts, should be so 
untimely cnt off. It proves the ways of Providence are, in- 
deed, inscrutable. To lose a ship in action is what we must 
all contemplate as possible, but by fire! to that I can never 
reconcile my mind. To-morrow, if the present wind holds, 
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the squadron, in which my poor fellows are divided, proceed 
up to Constantinople ; and, when we see what can be effected 
there, we are to proceed on our way to Lord Collingwood, off 
Cadiz, to be tried. The opinion of the Court of Enquiry, 
which I enclose, will show you from whence the fire issued ; 
and, had it not been for a cruel restriction of Lord Colling- 
‘wood’s to Sir J. Duckworth, and which all feel as most hard 
and oppressive, from the highest to the lowest, it would have 
sat yesterday. If I can get it copied in time, it shall go to- 
night by Mz. W. Pole, who goes with Mr. Arbuthnot’s des- 
patches, and has promised to see you. 

“ T dread to make out the list of those lost; at the head of 
which is poor Sibthorpe, of whom, poor fellow, as we both 
jumped overboard, I took leave, and begged he would keep 
as near to me as he could; but, from the moment he touched 
the water, I never saw him more. To many of their friends 
A must request you will find proper means to convey this most 
melancholy intelligence; I am really unequal to it. The peo- 
ple's prize-money, as well as youngsters’ allowances, I had on 
board to pay, as money is not to be got but at great loss here. 
Much has been lost to the English factory at Constantinople, 
which we had received that morning, with one of the mer- 
chants, Mr. Pickering. At the first alarm of fire, I made the 
necessary signal for immediate assistance, and beat to quar- 
ters; on which the people flew to their quarters, and an ocean 
of water was soon turned in; but, before I could reach the 
bread-room, where the origin lay, it hed gained such head, we 
were all obliged to retreat, I fortunately, however, succeeded 
in drowning the magazine, and another attempt was made, till 
the men fell with the buckets in their hands. My next effort 
‘was to stifle it, to gnin time to escape and get the boats out; 
but, before I could reach the quarter-deck, the flames burst 
out of the hatchway; I therefore found all attempts to get 
boats hoisted out useless, and J desired all about me (whom I 
could only feel in the smoke, and not see) to save themselves 
the best way they could, when all pushed for the head of the 
ship, which, being to windward, was safest, Aware that cool- 
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ness was the best means of preserving my own life, as well as 
that of not harrying men overboard who could not swim, I 
stood on the gangway, till the crowd was out of the way, and 
exhorted every one to keep by the ship till the last moment, 
that boats might have time to come. This, I believe, had a 
very desirable effect; and I then walked to the forecastle, 
always keeping an eye on the progress of the flame; but, in 
going forward, and not seeing my way, down I fell into the 
main deck; even at which period I never gave up the idea of 
being saved: strength and activity rescued me from a situation 
most horrid, as suffocated people lay all around. I soon 
gained the forecastle, where I stood for some time, till forced 
farther forward. Here, when on the bowsprit, all was dread- 
ful as is possible to be conceived ; the cries of the people, in- 
creased by the progress of the fire, particularly amongst those 
that could not swim, cannot be described. 

« I now got on the spritsail-yard, determined to wait there 
till the last moment; but soon it became too heavy, and I 
saw we must all go in the water together, which would have 
been certain destruction ; added to which, every body became 
clamorous that I should save myself. Therefore, after a few 
minutes more, overboard I went, with a heart as much de- 
voted to so dear a wife as ever man’s was, and with the fullest 
sense of all her excellent and superior good qualities, trusting 
myself to Providence. I never thought I should be lost. 
‘When I had been in the water about halfan hour, looking at 
my unfortunate ship, I fell in with an oar from which some 
poor fellow had been parted ; I clung to it, and though much 
exhansted, not dismayed in my hopes of safety ; my heart and 
head always turned to embracing you again, and which I am 
persuaded aided me in supporting myself. In about s quar- 
ter of an hour more I fell in with one of the Canopus’ boats, 
with Mackworth, and many others; they pulled me in with 
difficulty, and after a long row, which was worse from being 
so chilled in the water with a cold north-east wind, that, 
having escaped one death, all thought I had found another. 

“ The kind assistance I found on board Sir Thomas Louis’ 
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ship, where I was laid in bot blankets, &c. restored me, on- 
happy and broken-hearted as man can be. I know not to say, 
with any certainty, when I shall return home. We have yet 
to get up to Constantinople, afterwards execute our business 
there; then make a passage to Malte, Gibraltar, off Cadiz, 
where the Court-Martial must take place, and then to Eng- 
land, when an opportunity offers, Amidst all my distresses, 
it will be gratifying to you to hear how kindly —I may say, 
how affectionately —I have been treated by every one, each 
trying who could be of most service; Capel, Legge, Mow- 
bray, Sir Sidney Smith, Bowles, Dunn, and, though last, not 
least, Sir John Dackworth, whose consideration and solici- 
tude, for a man of his years, is singular. Having only a shirt 
and flannel waistcoat on when I jumped over, you will conceive 
T have occasion to levy contributions; and I am now rigged 
oat in a most extraordinary way.” 

The private loss sustained by Captain Blackwood was ne- 
cessarily very great; his riches lay in honours, not in worldly 
wealth: and he felt for his family, as some affecting expres~ 
sions in his letters, communicating intelligence of the dire 
disaster, sufficiently show ; but his greatest grief was for the 
death of so many of his officers and crew; for the loss sus- 
tained by the squadron, about to enter on a perilous service, 
in the destruction of one of its finest ships; for that ship her- 
self, his own Ajax, so nobly officered and manned, in the 
highest state of order and discipline, and in which he had 
hoped to gain new laurels. “Certainly, if any officer had 
a just cause to lament the loss of his ship, it is myself. So 
fine a ship,— in so good state for any sertice —a crew I had 
been taking such pains to form — with officers seconding and 
entering into my views,—and on the eve of so singular, aud, 
T trust so glorious a service. It is hard to bear—it is heart- 
breaking indeed!” In another letter, he says, —“ How shall 
I ever be able to get the better of it? When I recollect 
how many gallant officers and men, as well as the boys I had 
under me, were all hurried in so dreadful a way into eternity! 
My heart bleeds, too, for Sit Joh Duckworth, who, at sach 
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& moment, must have felt much for the loss of such a 
ship. Let me strive to console myself with the reflection of 
having done my duty before and after the event, and trust 
to Providence for some relief. Your letters, picture, papers, 
were all in an instant consumed. Thankful am I to the 
Almighty for giving me strength and coolness in such an 
hour of trial. Had it not been for the fond and anxious re- 
collections I had of my family, the misery my death would 
eanse them, as well as a wish to rescue my character from the 
imputation of neglect in any sbape, I declare to God, I felt 
to care little whether I was saved or not. That which my 
heart clings to, is a sight yet of you and my children, from 
which I look for more relief than from any other source.” 
‘The same spirit breathes through all his letters relative to the 
melancholy event,—‘ I am sure, when I recollect the heavy 
gale that blew the preceding night, we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Providence that the fire happened when it did, 
else a soul could not have been saved. 1 trust you have not 
neglected to write to the friends of the following people: — 
Sibthorpe’s; Mr. Owen, the surgeon, whose wife lives at 
Canterbury; Lewis, Lord Sidmouth’s protégé; Manners’, 
Tighe’s, Keene’s, and Whalley’s — some of whom, poor fel- 
lows, were taken up with life in them, but, from the extreme 
cold, died in the boats before they could reach the ships. 
‘You are the only soul I have put pen to paper to; nor do I 
think my spirits will be equal to do it for some time to come; I 
therefore hope you have written to my mother, brother, Ste- 
venson, and Lady Dallas, which, I think, are all, God bless 
you — farewell.” And again, “In a few months, I trust, I 
shall again press my wife and babes in my arms ; and, though 
poor, melancholy, heart-broken husband, I feel I shall be 
welcome to my Harriet — cheered, and made as much of as if 
fortune had smiled upon me, and sent me home with wealth 
and honours. lll that I have to console me is, a dear, affec~ 
tionate wife, and thet, though unfortunate, Iam not disgraced.” 

All the letters written by Captain Blackwood, to those dear- 
et to him at home, giving an account of his disaster and 
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escape, were detained at Malta, where he found them lying, 
after the expedition, and he was himself the bearer of them to 
England. The general reports in England were, that he had 
been lost; but Lady Blackwood was relieved from her horrid 
fears, by kind letters from Sir Alexander Ball and Commis- 
sioner Lobb, who bad most considerately written to say, that 
they had heard from her husband after the accident. 

The officers and crew of the unfortunate Ajax were dis- 
tributed through the squadron, and Blackwood went on board 
the fiag-ship, the Royal George, as a volunteer. He de- 
scribes, in animated language, the passing of the squadron 
between the forts of Abydos and Sestos. “ Here was the 
triat; and although the guns were admirably managed,— 
though they had a long time to prepare and erect batteries 
in all directions, and had the assistance of one line-of-battle 
ship, four frigates, and three corvettes, in all eight, moored in 
line, consequently as good, if not better than batteries, we 
passed the whole with trifling loss, and, in two hours, burnt 
and blew up all the ships; their batteries were much injured, 
and the Turks flew in all directions.” To effect the burning 
of the ships after their fire was stopped, the squadron an- 
chored, and Blackwood was sent to assist, which he did in his 
usual style, On the morning of the 21st, the squadron were 
all in high spirits; for, as only half an hour bad been allowed 
the Sultan to decide what answer he should give to the Ad- 
miral’s letter, a part of the ships were getting under sail, in 
the event of any hesitation on his part, to set ships, arsenal, 
and city on fire. In Blackwood’s opinion, and there was none 
better,— “so far much had heen done, for which Sir John 
Duckworth deserves all honour : his decision and promptitude 
have been very great; and his efforts, contrary to the antici- 
pations of many, have been crowned wiih complete success.” 
Nor did he, and the other ablest officers in the squadron, even 
after the state of affairs began to look Jess promising, soon 
cease to hope, or rather to believe, that the Turks would give 
up possession of their ships, as a guarantee for the fulfilment 
of the treaty. Such a treaty, which would at least have pre- 
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vented them from falling into the hands of the French, if 
thereafter they might have had influence to cause enother 
rupture with England, would, he rightly thought, be folly as 
honourable, and perhaps more beneficial to our interest in the 
end, than the destraction of their capitsl, which would have 
woade the Turkish nation to a man our enemies forever. This 
is not the place to enter into any discussion on the conduct 
of the Government regarding that expedition: suffice it to 
say, that, confident as all the officers of the squadron were of 
being able to treat with the Turks, their hopes were com- 
pletely baffled ; forthe crafty barbarians threw off the mask 
when there was no longer need to wear it, and set the British 
ships at defiance. The policy of the Porte had been to gain 
time to move their own ships up the Bosphorns, and to fortify 
Constantinople. At first, confident the British could not 
pass the Dardanelle forts, they had not put the city into a 
state fit for defence; but, on seeing their mistake, they set to 
work with surprising energy; and unlackily the anchorage 
taken by the squadron was too distant to enable Duckworth 
to atop their operations. They not only deceived the Ad- 
miral, but, by some of their representations, Sir Sydney Smith 
himself, and all the English merchants and interpreters. It 
is easy to find fault after the event; but we believe it is now 
the opinion of the best informed officers in the naval service, 
that Sir John Duckworth, fairly judged, did his duty. The 
expedition was not strong enough to overcome by terror or 
conflict such a power, assisted as it was by France. To effect 
such a purpose, altogether inadequate were eight sail of the 
line, two frigates, and two bomb vessels, without any addi- 
tional troops, provisions, or ordnance stores-—-not so much as 
@ single transport. The squadron was now seen by all to be 
placed in a position of imminent peril. The enemy were re- 
pairing and strengthening the Dardanelles; their fleet, which 
had gone only a few miles up the Bosphorus, to the amount 
of thirteen line-of-battle ships, a dozen of frigates, and innu- 
tnerable fire-sbips, threatened to make sn attack the first 
wind; and, on the ist of March, the Admiral, shut up in a 
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sea out of which he would have had to fight his way through 
difficalties daily becoming more formidable, determined, as the 
wind was favourable, to push out, and to turn the war into & 
blockade on the outside of the Dardanelles. ‘The expedition, 
to have had any chance even, much less a certainty of success, 
should have consisted of at least fifteen sail of the line, ten 
frigates, as many bombs, and as many brigs and fire-ships, 
with 20,000 troops, a train of artillery, and store-ships. Such, 
we know, was the optnion, at the time, of the most intelligent 
officers of the navy and army; and Blackwood, who was there, 
not to censure the plans of Government, but to help to exe- 
cute them, whatever they might be, shows in his letters that 
he felt, as one brave man must ever do for another, for his 
gallant but unsuccessful commander. As difficulties and dan- 
gers kept daily gathering and darkening all around, “ I en- 
deavour,” says he, “to hide my own wretchedness (for the 
Toss of the Ajax), and to give the Admiral every aid and sup- 
port I can; and, God knows, he wants it; for never was there 
a more perplexing, arduous, or doubtful expedition taken in 
hand.” And he afterwards writes, “ Sir John Duckworth, 
poor man, is almost broken-hearted; he has, however, acted 
for the best, and did ss much, situated as we ere, as 
man could do.” And again, when the squadron hed repassed 
the forts, and was lying at the mouth of the Dardanelles, he 
says, “You may believe, Sir John Duckworth, as an unfor- 
tunate Admiral, is as low as possible, No blame, how- 
ever, can, in my opinion, be attached to him: he has done 
as much as any man could do with so inferior a force.” 
‘These opinions deserve being recorded, in justice to Sic John 
Duckworth, and in honour of Sir Henry Blackwood, whose 
generous spirit was grieved at the time to see the mental suf- 
ferings of his commander, and ever afterwards was forward to 
vindicate his character and conduct; disdaining to confound 
bad fortune with ill-desert, or failure with disgrace; and show- 
ing that the brave may derive, from the sympathy of the 
brave, an assurance that never shalt the names of those men 
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who have done their duty, 2s Duckworth did, be suffered, in 
adversity, to feel the breath of dishonour. 

The Admiral, in his despatches, did justice to the zealous 
services of the volunteer. ‘To Captain Blackwood, who, 
after the unfortunate loss of the Ajax, volunteered to serve in 
the Royal George, great praise is due for his able assistance 
in regulating the fire of the middle and lower decks; and, 
when the Royal George anchored, he most readily offered his 
service to convey a message to the Endymion of great mo- 
ment, her pilot having refused to take charge of the ship. 
From thence he gave his assistance to arrange the landing of 
the troops from the 64, and setting her on fire. Indeed, 
where active service was to be performed, there it was his 
anxious desire to be placed. His officers, too, requested! 
to serve in the squadron; and their services, in passing the 
Dardanelles, met with my approbation.” 

Tn May, Captain Blackwood arrived at the Admiralty with 
accounts of the failure before Constantinople ; and, after de- 
clining Lord Mulgrave’s offer to fill the situation of Pay Com- 
missioner at the Navy Board, his Lordship gave him the 
command of the Warspite, of 74 guns, It was not to be 
thought that the active services of so distinguished an officer 
were to be lost to his country because of his own misfortune; 
and, cheered by the approbation bis conduct had received, 
and by prospects again brightening before him, he sailed for 
the North Ses, where he served ander Admiral Macnamare 
Russell, Lord Gardner, and Sir Richard Strachan, until the 
beginning of 1809; then under Lord Gambier, in the Chan- 
nel fleet, until the beginning of November; when he sailed, 
under Sir Samuel Hood's orders, to join Lord Collingwood 
in the Mediterranean. There he continued to serve, after his 
Lordship’s death, under Sir Charles Cotton; and, in July, 
1810, had an affair with six sail of French line-of-battle ships, 
and several frigates, in which he displayed all his wonted skilt 
and valour. A continuance of strong gales from the north- 
west bad blown the main body of the fleet off the blockade of 
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Toulon; but the port was watched by Blackwood, in the War- 
spite, having with him Conqueror, 74, Captain Fellowes; 
+ Ajax, 74, Captain Otway; Euryalus, 76, Captain G. H. L. 
Dundas, and Sheerwater brig, Captain Sibly. Six sail of the 
line, one e three-decker, and five two-deckers, and fonr fri-+ 
gates, under a Vice-Admiral, came ont, it would appear, to 
release a French frigate and her convoy at Bendol, and the 
Enryalus and Sheerwater were in danger of being taken; 
when the English Commodore, having brought to in line of 
battle, rescued his frigate and brig from below the enemy’s 
guns. The Ajax engaged her namesake in the French line, 
and exchanged with her several broadsides; the Warspite 
and Conqueror likewise opened their fire; and the small 
squadron showed such a bearing and such an aspect as over- 
awed the enemy, who declined any continued and closer con- 
flict, and returned to their anchorage in the road. Sir 
Charles Cotton conveyed to the Commodore his “ admiration 
of the gallantry and steadiness of the ships under his orders ;” 
and, though an officer in the French fleet in Toulon, who no 
doubt felt rather sore on such a discomfiture, in a letter to the 
Monitenr, ridiculed the idea of three English seventy-fours 
fighting six French ships, one a three-decker, and attributed 
“their return to tight and baffling winds, yet under so skilful 
a Commander as Blackwood, and with such Captains, we do 
not see any reason for doubting that the English squadron 
Jooked very formidable, or that, hed the French Rear-Ad- 
miral not conducted himself with considerable caution, some 
aecident might have occurred to one or two of his ships, 
such, perhaps, as being cut off and captured, which he pre- 
vented by effecting, notwithstanding the light and baffling 
winds, a seasonable return to his anchorage. “From the 
determined conduct of the sqnadron you did me the honour 
to place under my command,” said Blackwood in his letter to 
Sie C. Cotton, “I am fully persuaded, had the ambition of 
the enemy permitted him to make a bolder attack, the result 
would have been still more favourable to his Majesty's arms.” 
James, in his excellent “ Naval History,” calls this ‘ a boast, 
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from physical causes, almost impossible to be realised ;” and 
regrets it had been made by an officer who had “ already so 
unequivocally distinguished himself” Nor do we blame him 
for expressing his opinion, while we think it entirely mistaken. 
To us the words he quotes seem no boast at all, but an opinion 
jnstified by the behaviour of the enemy, and by Blackwood’s 
confidence in hia own skill and squadron, Had the squadrons 
met, 90 that the adverse ships laid each other on board, a 
triumph by the English might, indeed, “ have been, from phy- 
sical causes, almost impossible to be realised ;” but Blackwood 
would have fought after another fashion; and ‘ physical 
causes” produce extraordinary effects at sea under the guid- 
ance of nantical skill, as a Spanish fleet was made to feel when 
they met with noble Jervis off Cape St. Vincent. It is the 
duty of all commanders to commend the conduct of their 
officers and men when they deserve it; and Blackwood said 
neither more nor Jess than Sir Horatio Nelson himself might 
have said had he been the Commodore. James says, “ that 
it was not many weeks afterwards ere a more decided display 
of British valour occurred off the port of Toulon.” A strong 
French squadron had worked out, in the hope of capturing 
the British 18-gun brig-sloop Philomel, Captain Guion; and 
that brig being in danger of capture, the Repulse, 74, Captain 
John Halliday, gallantly bore up, and opened so heavy and 
well-directed a fire upon the three headmost heavy frigates, 
that, in the course of a quarter of an hour, they wore and joined 
the line-of-battle ships, several of which were also by this time 
far advanced in the chase. It was, in good truth, noble be- 
haviour in Halliday ; and ‘ Guion, in a spirit of honourable 
gratitude,” telegraphed the Repulse, “ You nepunsep the 
enemy and nobly saved us; grant me permission to return 
thanks.” At this time, the blockading British fleet was out 
of sight to leeward, all but the Warspite and the Alceste fri- 
gate, Captain Maxwell. “Captains Blsckwood and Max- 
well, and their respective officers and companions,” says 
James well, “must have felt their hearts bound with delight 
at such a spectacte.” They must—they were just the very 
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men to exult in such heroism; bat the effects of the fire of 
the Repulse afford the best justification, if it needed any, of 
the expression found fault with in Blackwood’s account of this 
affair with perhaps the self-same squadron. For what if the 
‘Warspite, and Conqueror, or Ajax, and the Alceste frigate 

had joined the Repulse after she had silenced and beaten off, 
in a quarter of an hour, three heavy French frigates, so that 
Blackwaod’s squadron had been of the same strength as on 
the former occasion—what, in the opinion of Mr. James, 
would have happened then ? Would Blackwood, as the men- 
dacious writer in the “ Moniteur” said he formerly did, have 
run away? He would have attacked, or waited for the attack of, 
the French squadron ; and had it even consisted of six sail of the 
line, and among them one three-decker and two eighty-fours, 
can there be a doubt “ that the result would have been still 
more honourable to his Majesty’s arms?” We have thought it 
right thus to notice the criticism made by Mr James on Cap- 
tain Blackwood’s letter, because no officer in the navy was 
Jess given, either in writing or in speaking, to “boast” than he; 
and this is seen in his simple accounts of the various actions 
and affairs in which he was engaged, and which are now laid 
before the public in this memoir. 

Sir Charles Cotton being superseded in the chief command 
by Lord Exmouth, Captain Blackwood continued to serve 
ander that illustrious Admiral, until May, 1812, when he re- 
turned to England for the repair of the ship. He then joined 
Sir William Young in the blockade of the Scheldt, and, in a 
few months, was moved to the Channel fleet, under Lord 
Keith, in which he served in the blockades of Brest and 
Rochfort, until November, 1813, when he resigued the com- 
mand of the Warspite, having held it for six active years. 
“ In all,” says the gallant officer, in a letter we have seen, 
written by him at that time, and narrating with the utmast 
simplicity some of the chief incidents in his career, ‘ with the 
exception of ten mouths at the peace of Amiens, on active 
service, without any blemish to my public or private cha- 
racter, and under some of our most distinguished com- 
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manders, of thirty-two years and eight months, in the course 
of which I was engaged either as Lieutenant or Captain, in 
‘some of the most celebrated actions in both wara.” 

He now enjoyed aninterruptedly, for about six years, that 
domestic happiness which was ever dearest to his heart; and, 
in 1814, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, was 
made Captain of the Fleet. He was appointed to bring over 
the crowned heads from France to this country; and, at the 
naval review at Portsmouth, his skilful arrangements were the 
admiration of all who witnessed that maguificent spectacle, 
and for them he received public thanks, On this occasion he 
‘was created a baronet, and promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, He attended his Royal Highness on the gratifying 
service of conveying back the King of France, and the mem~- 
bers of that Royal House, to his dominions; and was after- 
wards appointed one of the new order of naval aide«le-cainps 
to the Prince Regent ; and, in 1818, Groom of the Chamber, 
to which situation he was reappointed soon after the accession 
of William the Fourth. The Duke of Clarence had, for many 
year, honoured him with his kindest regard; and our Sailor 
King well kuew the great loss the service sustained on his 
death, and graciously sought to soothe the sorrow of her who 
survives him, by a communication expressive of sympathy and 
condolence. In 1819, Sir Henry was appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the naval forces in the East Indies, and on his 
way out, in the Leander, had nearly suffered shipwreck, off 
Madeira, in Funchal Road. With Captmin Richardson, « 
cool and skilful officer, he spoke but for a moment, at a time 
the Leander was in imminent peril of drifting on the rocks; 
end orders, as we have heard, having been given, in the con- 
fidence of their united judgment, to wear, as the only chance 
of saving the ship, it was successfully effected, but with so little 
room to spare, “that # biscuit might have been thrown on 
board from the cliffs.” Sir Henry used to say, that in all his 
dangers he had never so utterly given up hope in his heart as 
on that occasion. In consequence of the new arrangement at 
the Admiralty, that Commodores should perform the duties 
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of Commander-in-chief, Sir Henry was recalled before the 
expiration of his command; but his unfavourable opinion of 
that regulation, and the soundness of the reasons on which he 
formed it, were afterwards justified by the necessity which the 
Government were under of returning to the former system, 
aud again sending out an Admiral to that stetion. In 1827, 
Sir Henry was raised by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, then Lord High Admiral, to the command at 
Chatham, which appointment he retained for the usual period 
of three years. During that period, at his suggestion, we be- 
lieve, took place the experimental cruise of a squadron, con- 
sisting of the Prince Regent and Britannia, first-rates, Pearl, 
Pylades, and Orestes, sloups, It was chiefly for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative advantages of round and 
square sterns; and Sir Henry, who was himself in the Prince 
Regent, was highly satisfied with the qualities of that ship, 
and especially with her facilities for fighting her stern guns 
on each of her decks. Always alive 1o the interests of the 
service, he directed much of his attention to what he consi- 
dered an improvement on the round stern that had been in- 
troduced by the zealous Sir Thomas Seppings; and we have 
heard, though not on assured authority, that some of his sug- 
gestions were afterwardy adopted ; bat we believe that the 
ideus of the present Surveyor of the Navy, a man of original 
genius, and complete skill in nautical affairs, as exemplified 
in the construction of that noble frigate the Vernon, the 
Snake, and other fine ships and brigs, have been approved of 
by the majority of the best judges in the profession. 

So high an opinion did the people at Chatham form 
of Sir Henry’s cheracter, that, shortly after the com 
mand was up, a strong request was made to him, that he 
would stand for the representation of the town; but he 
prudently declined embroiling himself in any such contest; 
for, though a man of too decided a character not to have his 
own opinions on polities, he bad all his life long kept aloof 
from the violence of party. At sen and on shore his duties 
to his country had been nobly discharged in « noble service; 
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aod far happier would he have been to the last, under any 
ministry, any government, any constitution, settled, reformed, 
or revolutionised, on board a three-decker to prove his patri- 
otiem, and let his country’s enemies hear the best eloquence 
of her naval heroes, “the thunder from our native oak.” 
Sir Henry, therefore, retired, alas! but for a brief time, into 
the tranquillity of private life. Anxious and earnest as ever 
to benefit the service, he took a warm interest in the Naval 
School (for the sons of naval officers), about that time esta- 
blished, to which Dr. Bell had made a munificent donation, 
and which was to be conducted on the principles of the 
Madras system. For its advancement, his exertions were in- 
defatigable ; he was elected President of the Committee for a 
year, deriving all assistance from the business-talents of that 
able officer, Captain Maconochie, then, we believe, Secretary ; 
and be hed the gratification of finding that the undertaking 
met with great public eucouragement, which, we devoutly 
trust, will endure. In the full vigour of tife—for in his sixty~ 
second year he seemed as strong as in the prime of manhood 
—after a short illness, he died of typhus fever, on the 17th of 
December, 1832, at Ballyliedy, county of Down, the seat of 
his eldest brother, Lord Dofferin and Clanboye. Sir Henry 
left a widow, three sons, and o daughter. The eldest son, 
the present Sir Henry, is a Povt-Captain in the navy; the 
second, Arthur, is in the Colonial Office, and the third, 
Francis, is a Commander in the navy. 

It would be presumptuous in us to attempt to draw the 
professional character of Sir Henry Blackwood; but we are 
entitled to give expression to those sentiments of respect and 
admiration with which it is regarded by all who know any 
thing of the heroic exploits, in their day, of British seamen. 
His exploits speak for themselves, even in this humble 
record; and the long series of services, in which he took 
always an active and often a most distinguished part, prove, 
far beyond any needless panegyric of ours, his zeal and en~ 
thusiasm, bis skill and valour. Never was man more devoted 
to the profession he sdorned, more eager to fly, in the cause 
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of his country, to encounter any danger in any clime; nobly 
despising ease, and willing, without any vain regrets, to 
part with those blessings of domestic life which, by nature, 
he was 20 warmly disposed to enjoy and impart, and which 
Providence had granted him to his heart’s full content, at the 
call of duty, and under the inspiration of patriotism and 
honour. From boyhood he was ambitious to rise by his own 
Merits, and all life long he sought not the * bauble,” but 
the jewel “reputation, even in the cannon's mouth.” His 
conduct, on all occasions, was eminently distinguished by 
promptitude and decision; nor did it ever, in a single 
instance, border upon rashness, being ever under the control 
of a spirit cool in the midst of dangers, aud under the 
guidance of a mind confident in its own resources, because 
thoroughly accomplished in the art of naval warfare. As a 
seaman, indeed, he was adinitted to stand second to none; 
and whether in frigate or line-of-battle ship, bringing the 
enemy to action, or threatening offensive movements when 
obliged, by overwhelming superiority of force, to guard his 
Majesty's vessels from capture, his manceuvres were such a8 
to baffle or confound, and sometimes, where failure would 
have been no disgrace, to command success. It was the sci~ 
entific style in which he fought his actions that gave him so 
high a place in the profession, as much as his daring valour; 
and the vessels he commanded were perfect models for that 
order and discipline which were not meant to please the eye 
merely, 
“ On some calm day, 
In sunshine miling far away,” 
though every thing about them was beautiful, but always in 
powerful preparation for the hour when the order might be 
given to clear for battle. Like sll first-rate officers, he was 
@ strict disciplinarian ; he ruled both by fear and by love, in 
such service equally salutary; and the conduct of his officers 
and crew never failed to prove their pride and trust in their 
commander, He rejoiced to encourage merit in all, high and 
low; and few officers of his standing in the service, and pos- 
Ls 
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sessing little interest but such as appertained to their own 
characters, were ever more instrumental in advancing the 
deserving than Sir Henry Blackwood. Nothing could damp 
his zeal in the cause of those whom he befriended; personal 
inconvenience, trouble, and Inbour, were then to him all 
pleasant; and he never rested till he had put them, if pos- 
sible, in the path of promotion, letting them feel, by example 
as well as precept, that there was then but one sure way to gain 
it, “to do their duty.” ‘The same virtues which shone so brightly 
in his profession, adorned and endeared his character in 
private life. High-spirited, and sensitively alive to the 
minutest point of honour, his good name he guarded without 
art or effort; always dignified in his self-respect, but never 
overbearing; incapable of harbouring resentment, even to 
those who might have injured him, and of such a forgiving 
disposition, thut in those cases he never felt at ense till amity 
was restored, and all offence forgotten. Good-nature was 
indeed with him a virtue; aud, of a cheerful and sanguine 
temper, he delighted to look to the future in the sunshine of 
hope, nor ever gave way long to despondency, even under his 
severest trinls. There was no selfishness in his wature; and, 
far nbove jealousy and envy, he was proud to see rising 
in the service all who had illustrated it by their renown, 
Though uever rich, he was most generous— too generous, 
indeed, ever to become rich; but, while not neglectful of the 
interests of his family, he seemed to believe — nor will the 
belief be vain —that virtue and honour are beyond all other 
the best means of advancement in life, and that the sons of 2 
man «ho hud well served his country, may hope, by emula- 
ting their father’s example, one duy to gain their father’s 
rank, and perhaps even to achieve some portion of their 
father’s fame. His manners were as delightful as his character 
was esiimable, simple and unpretending, but elegant and 
graceful, such as hespoke and became his birth; ond their 
charm was increased by a fine countenance, full of animation, 


and, a person singularly handsome, and, though not above the 
middle size, indicating that strength end activity to which, 
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under Providence, he more than once owed his life. Ten- 
derly alive to the feelings and duties of ail life's relations, he 
sought his own happiness in that of those he loved; 2 good 
ton, a good husband, & good father, and a good friend. 
Though unostentatious in his religious duties, it is not to be 
thought that he who habitually felt “in the midst of life ws 
are in death” had not a soul solemnly alive to religion. In 
that he but resembled all the rest of his country’s greatest 
heroes, Nor can we fear that we shall be blamed by any, 
even by those who were nearest and dearest to him, for men- 
tioning here, that, after his death, a manuscript was found, 
containing extracts from the Bible, —especially suitable for the 
devotional exercives of one whose lot had iain among pere 
petual dangers,—and prayers, “accompanied with heart-con- 
fessions,” to the very last affectingly proving to one sad sure 
vivor how humbly and penitentially that heart was disposed 
towards the God whose gooduess guards them “that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters.” 


From “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” No. CCX. 
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LORD DOVER. 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE JAMES WELBORE AGAR ELLIB, 
BARON DOVER, OF DOVER, IN THE COUNTY OF KENT; A 
PRIVY COUNCILLOB; A TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
AND OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY; A COMMISSIONER OF 
THE PUBLIC RECORDS; PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF LITERATURE; A DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH GALLERY; 
Meu Y.R.Gy AND FSA. 


Te length of days were to be commensurate with personal 
merit, the life of Lord Dover would have been one of no or- 
dinary duration, Amiable and exemplary in all his private 
relations, an upright, zealous, and intrepid supporter of bis 
political opinions, he will long be regretted by his family and 
his friends. His elegant accomplishments as a man of society, 
and his various and extensive attainments as a man of letters, 
were such, that it would be difficult to find, in the whole range 
of English gentry and nobility, a personage who will be so 
severely missed. He possessed in his family, and fortune, 
and character, every motive which can make existence desir- 
able; but he had discharged his various duties, both domestic 
and social, so conscientiously and honourably, that, short as 
his life has been, it has been long enough to establish a repu- 
tation which there sre few men, past or present, who hav- 
ing lived to the greatest age, would not be proud to enjoy. 
The name of Ellis was remarkably distinguished among 
those whom the political changes of the Revolution of 1688 
brought into action; for of six sons of the Rev. John Ellis, 
who died November $d, 1681, the eldest was Juhn, a secre- 
tary to the Revenue Commissioners under James IL, and 
afterwards Comptroller of the Mint and Under Secretary of 
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State to William HII; the second was Sir William Ellis, who, 
following the fortunes of the exiled Stuarts, was Treasurer 
and Secretary of State to the Prince, yet died a protestant at 
Rome; the third was Philip, a Jesuit of much influence at the 
court of James, and, finally, Romish Bishop of Segni, in 
Italy; the fourth, Welbore, was Protestant Bishop of Meath, 
and the direct founder of the present noble house; and the fifth 
and sixth were in the professions of medicine and the law. 

The John Ellis to whom these six sous were born traced 
his ancestry to the Conquest; from the date of which event 
they had been settled at Kiddall Hall, in the county of York: 
he was rector of Waddesdon, Suffolk; and married to 
Susanna, the daughter of William Welbore, Esq. of Cam- 
bridge. Welbore, their fourth son, having received the 
most liberal education, and taken the degree of D.D., was, 
after various church preferments, ordained Bishop of Kildare, 
in 1705, and in 1731 translated to the see of Meath, where 
he died about two years afterwards. He was a member of 
the Privy Council; and left by his lady, Diana, daughter of 
Sir John Briscoe, of Amberley Castle, Sussex, and grand~ 
daughter of Nicholas Earl of Banbury, two surviving children; 
namely, o sou, Welbore, and a daughter, Anne. Welbore 
rose to high consideration in the state, and filled many officea 
of great trast und responsibility. In 1749, he was a Lord of 
the Admiralty: in 1755, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; in 1763, 
Secretary at War; in 1765 and 1770, again Vice-Treasurer 
of Iveland; and in 1782, Secretary of State. Having dis- 
charged the duties of these important stations in a manner 
which signally entitled him to honourable reward, he was, in 
1794, created a peer, as Lord Mendip, of Mendip, in the 
county of Somerset, with remainder, he having no issue, to 
the ixsue male of his sister Anne, by her marriage with Heory 
Agar, Esq. 

The family of Agar are feof French extraction, and belonged 
to the Comté Venaiasin, whence they fled to avoid the religious 
persecutions which wasted the country, and «drove its best citi- 


zens into banishment. ‘They had also settled in the shire of 
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York; bat, by intermarrying into Ireland, they became landed 
proprietors there; and James Agar, of Gowran Castle, in the 
county of Kilkenny, sat for many years in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, as the representative of the respective boroughs of 
Leighlin and Gowran. By his second wife, Mary, the eldest 
danghter of Sir Henry Wemyss, of Danesfort, and who lived 
to the extraordinary age of 106, he had several children, of 
whom Henry*, the eldest, married, as already mentioned, in 
1798, Anne Etlis, daughter to the Bishop of Meath, aud sis- 
ter to the first Lord Mendip. 

Of this marriage were born, James, the first Baron and 
Viscount Clifden, and Charles (third son), Archbishop of 
Dublin, and founder of the Irish Enrldom of Normanton, be- 
sides other ma‘e and female issue. James, created Lord 
Ctifden in 1776, und Viscount in 1781; was a Privy Couns 
cillor in Ireland, one of his Majesty's Commissioners of the 
Customs, and Pustmaster-General in that kingdom ; and who, 
previously to his elevation to the peerage, bad long repre~ 
sented the county of Kilkenny in Parliament. He married, 
in Mareh, 1760, Lucia, eldest daughter of John Martin, Exqy 
and widow of the Hon. H. B. Walsingham, second son of the 
Earl of Shapnon. By that lady he had, besides other off- 
spring, Henry Welbore, the present Peer, who succeeded 
him on the Ist of January, 1789. 

Previously to the death of his father, Lord Clifden for se- 
veral years represented the county of Kilkenny in the Irish 
Parliament, and, subsequently to that event, till 1802, when on 
the death of his uncle, Lord Mendip,—on which event he as- 
sumed the name of Ellis,—he took his place in the English 
Parliament for the borough of Heytesbury. He is thus, it 
has been observed, perhaps the only nobleman now alive 
who hes sat consecutively in four different houses of Parlia~ 
ment, the Irish Houses of Commons and Lords, and the 


© In sketching the noble genealogy and sllinnces of this family, we should 
wate, that George, eldest son of James Ager, « younger brother of Henry, was 
greaed Lord Callen; and Ellis, ons of his simen, Countews of Brandou; but 
aither of them left issue to perpetusia these titles. 
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English Houses of Commons and Lords. His Lordship has 
also for some years filled the offices of Clerk of the Privy 
Council in Ireland, and Recorder of Gowran. 

Lord Clifden maried, 10th of Murch, 1792, Lady Caroline 
Spencer, eldest daughter of George third Duke of Marlbo- 
rough (by Lady Caroline Russell, only daughter ef John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford), who died November 23d, 1813, 
Her family consisted of a daughter and a son; the Hon. 
Caroline Aune Agar Ellis, since deceased, and the subject of 
the present memoir. 

This accomplished nobleman was born January 14th, 1797. 
He completed his education at Christ Church, Oxford; where, 
at his examination, in 1816, he was placed in the second 
clays, and took the degree of M. A., April 21st, 1819. 

At the general election, in 1818, he was returned for the 
borough of Heytesbury; and thus, at the age of twenty-one, 
took his seat in the House of Commons, In the Parliament 
of 1820 he sat for Seaford ; in that of 1896 for Ludyershall ; 
and in that of 1890 for Oukhampton. During the whole 
of this period he distinguished himvelf as an active member 
of the Legislature; seldom, indeed, taking a very conspicu- 
ous part in debates upon great political questions: but, while 
he maintained his principles upon these, in a way not to be mis- 
understood, applying himself with more congenial and promi 
went zeal to every subject which involved the cause of learning, 
the fine or useful arts, charities, and the improvement of the 
peaple. Thus, in 1524, when the sum of 57,0002. was appro- 
printed to the purchase of Mr. Angerstein’s pictures, as the 
foundation ofa National Gallery, Mr. Ager Ellis, it must be re- 
membered, to his lasting fame, was the first person who sug- 
gested this illustrious design, and one of the most earnest aud 
enlightened of its advocates, whose energy conduced to the ac- 
complishment of the measure. On the formation of the present 
administration, in November, 1830, be was selected by Earl 
Grey to succeed Viscount Lowther as Chief Commissioner of 
‘Woods and Forests. This office, however, he resigned only 
two months after, on account of his delicate health; but a 
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new stroet, leading from the Strand to Chandos Street, will 
preserve in its name of Agar Street a memorial of his Lord- 
ship’s administration. Lord Dover was also a promoter of 
the New Hungerford Market, of which he laid the first stone; 
of the National Repository of Arts; and, indeed, of every 
great design intended to promote the advance of public im- 
provement and the arts, 

With regard to his political course and sentiments, they 
cannot, perhaps, be better illustrated, than hy transcribing 
his own declaration of them in the debate on the Irish Forty. 
shilling Freeholders’ Bill, March, 1829: —“ I seldom tres+ 
pass on the indulgence of the house,” he observed; “ but I 
am anxious to explain, in as few words as possible, the rea- 
sons which induce me to vote for this wise measure. I can 
assure the house, that I am, in the strict sense of the word, 
a decided reformer.* I have voted, not only for particular 
motions of reform, but for general reform; and, as a reformer, 
I am ready to support this meavure.” In the same speech he 
characterised Catholic Emancipation as “a great and healing 
measure of justice and concession ;” from which it may cor= 
rectly be interred, that all Lis votes in Parlianent were on 
the popular side. 

Reverting to his patronage of the fine arts, we have to de- 
scribe Lord Dover ax having been the steady and generous 
friend of our native school. The judginent exhibited in the 
collection which adorned the walls of his mansion proclaimed 
the connoisser as well as the amateur: almost every picture 
‘was a gem, which one would be tempted to choose as the best 
specimen of the artist extant; always to be referred to as a 
pleasing example of his style and execution, One of Lord Do- 
ver’s first purchases was the magnificent picture of the Queen’s 
Trial, by Hayter, so interesting and valuable for the large 





© We oaght to point particular sitention to the words “decided reformer,” 
Decause at the time, the speaker brought down the animedversiony of a patl of 
the prese upon Almvelf, in comequence of having been misreported as des huring 
Bimvelte radical reformer, which he never was, and never said be was, The 
Bander more strongly challenges correction, ax it bes bean perpetusted in that 
‘usually accurate publication “ The Mirror of Parliament.” 
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aumber of portraits it contains, The works of Lawrence, 
Collins, Jackson, Leslie, Newton, and other eminent contem- 
poraries, were added to the treasures of his collection. In 
1822, he prepared a “Catalogue Raisonné of the principal 
Pictures in Flanders and Holland,” which was printed, but 
not published. 

Lord Dover's literary studies were chiefly directed to the 
investigation of history, particularly that of his own country. 
Among the nobility who have inherited the titles and the pro- 
perty of the great historical characters of England, it might 
be expected that there would be many who would make auch 
an employment one of the most favourite occupations of their 
leisure hours. This, however, whether from want of a taste 
for letters and a true patriotism, or from an imperfection in 
their ordinary system of education, is unfortunately too seldom 
the case. A Nugent, a Mahon, or a Dover, is only an honour- 
able exception, among a host, whose political ideas are confined. 
to modern parties; and their amusements to the race course, 
the chase, or the yacht. 

Lord Dover's first published production was “The true 
History of the State Prisoner, commonly called the ‘Iron Mask,’ 
extracted from Documents in the French Archives.” Follow- 
ing M. Delort, he demonstrated that mysterious persunage to 
have been Count Hercules Anthony Matthioli, Secretary of 
State to Charles the third Duke of Mantua. 

In 1898, he published “ Historical Inquiries respecting the 
Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
celtor of England ;” in which he adopted that view of the 
distinguished personage in question, which puts his personal 
qualities in strong opposition to his excellence as an historian, 
and places his moral character, like that of Lord Bacon, far 
below his great talents. It was remarkable that his opinion 
of Lord Clarendon’s character was seconded, shortly after, by 
the late Earl of Ashburnham’s exposition of the conduct of 
Hyde towards his ancestor, the Jack Ashburnham of the un- 
fortunate Charles I. 

In 1899, Lord Dover edited, in two octavo volumes, * The 
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Ellis Correspondence,” consisting of letters written between 
January, 1666, and December, 1688, by various persons to 
his ancestor, Mr. John Ellis, who was Secretary of the Re- 
venue at Dublin; and illustrative of the same period as the 
Diaries of Evelyn'and Pepys. In 1831, he published a Life 
of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, in two vols. 8vo, 

His last litevary task was that of editing the Letters of 
Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. A small volume of 
Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of modern Europe, 
written for the instruction of his son, has also been published 
since his death. 

Besides these works, he was the writer of some able articles 
in both the Quarterly aud Edinburgh Reviews, as well as in the 
Anuuals, Magazines, and other periodicals. To the “Keep- 
sake” for [881 he coutributed an original memoir of “ Lady 
Fanny Shirley,” Chesterfield’s “ Fanny, blooming fair !” and 
to that for 1832, “ Vicissitudes in the Life of a Princess of the 
Houxe of Brunswick” (Charlotte Louisa, wife of Alexis of 
Russia, eldest son of Peter the Great). 

Tn 1832, on the resignation of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Lord Dover was elected President of the Royal Society of 
Literature; of which, nearly from its foundation, be had been 
an active friend, and a diligent member of the Council. By 
way of an anniversary address, his Lordship prepared for the 
Society an historical memoir; the subject of that for 183@ 
was the death of King Richard the Second ; and of that for 
1888, the Gowrie Conspiracy. The latter be did not read in 
person, bis health being then: so impaired a3 to prevent his 
attendance. 

Lord Dover received his title of peerage by patent, dated 
June 16th, 1881. He married, March 7th, 1822, Lady 
Georgiana Howard, second daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, 
and sister to the present Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Caven- 
dish, &c. Her Ladyship, as might, indeed, be expected from 
her parentage, partook warmly with his Lordship in his admi- 
ration and patronage of the fine arts. A charming portrait of 
her, by the late J. Jackson, R.A. and another of her and her 
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son, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., were exhibited, some 
years ago, at Somerset House, and have since been engraved. 
Several remarkably fine portraits of Lord Dover have also 
been painted by Lawrence, Phillips, Sanders, &c. 

His Lordship had for some time been in 2 declining state 
of health, His death took place at Dover House, Whitehall, 
on the 10th of July, 1838, 

Lord Dover left three sons and three daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Henry, now Lord Dover, born February 25th, 
1825; 2, the Hon. Lucia Caroline Elizabeth; 9, the Hon. 
Caroline Anne Harriet; 4. the Hon. Leopold George Fre- 
derick, a godson of the present King of the Belgians; 5. the 
Hon. George Victor ; and, 6. the Hon. Diana Mary Blanche 
Georgiana, 

‘The boy of Lord Dover was deposited in the family vault, 
at Twickenham. 


The foregoing little Memoir has been derived principally 
from “The National Portrait Gallery,” and “The Genie- 
man’s Magazine.” 
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No, X. 


GEORGE FRANCIS LYON, Esg. 


4 POSIMCAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY, AND D.C.L. 


Tats enterprising and celebrated traveller was a native of 
Chichester, and son of the late Colonel Lyon of that city. He 
was educated at Dr. Burney’s well-known naval academy at 
Gosport, and entered on the Books of the Royal William flag- 
ship at Spithead, in 1808. He first sailed im the Milford 7+, 
Captain (now Sir Henry Wm.) Bayntun, in August 1809; 
and, after serving for several mouth» on the French coast, he 
proceeded to Cadiz in the same ship, then commanded by 
Captain Edward Kittoe, and destined to receive the flag of 
Vice-Admiral, Sir R. G. Keats. On the 23d of November, 
1810, he was engaged in one of the Milford’s boats in an 
attack on several of the enemy’s gun vessels near Sunta 
Maria; on which occasion Lieutenants Thomas Worth, and 
John Buckland, of the Royal Marine Artillery, between whom 
he was sitting at the time, both fell by one unlucky shot. 

The enemy had prosecuted the siege of Cadiz with rapidity 
‘and vigour; but the incessant labours of the fleet and flotilla 
checked their advances; still it kept all the officers on the 
station in a constant series of harassing boat-expeditions. After 
the battle of Baross, the French turned the siege into a 
blockade, and contented themselves with firing shat and shells 
into and over Cadiz, from mortars and guns of extraordinary 
construction, ‘The Milford left Cadiz in the summer of 1811, 
and joined the fleet off Toulon ; and, as Sir Richard shifted his 
Hog into the Hibernia, a beautiful first-rate, young Lyon was 
removed into her as a follower of the Admiral. 

Mr. Lyon’s next ship was the Caledonia 120, bearing the 
flag of the late Lord Exmouth, who shortly afterwards 
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appointed him acting Lientenant of the Berwick 74, Captain 
Edward Brace, under whom-he served at the reduction of 
Genoa, in April 1814. On the 8th of the same month, he was 
wounded in an attack’made by the boats of the Berwick and 
Rainbow upon the enemy’s posts near the pass of Rona, with 
view to favour the advance of the British army, under Lord 
William Bentinck. On this occasion, two long 24-pounders 
and two mortars were taken. The total loss sustained by 
the boats was two men killed, and five, including Mr. Lyon, 
wouyded. Mr Lyon’s appointment to the Berwick was con- 
firmed by the Admiralty, July 90. 1814. 

During the war with Moret, in 1815, Lieutenant Lyon 
was present at the siege of Gaeta, by the combined Austrinn 
and Anglo-Sicilian forces, under General Baron Laner, and 
Captain (now Sir William Charles) Fabie. On the last day 
of that year he was appointed to the Albion, 74, fitting for the 
flag of Rear-Admira} {afterwards Sir Charles) Penrose, in 
which ship he bore a part at the battle of Algiers, August 
27. 1816. 

In September, 1818, Mr. Ritchie, a gentleman of great 
science and ability, employed by the British government on a 
mission to the interior of Africa, arrived at Malta (where the 
Albion was then lying), attended by M. Dupont, a Frenchman 
in his pay, whom he had engaged at Marseilles for the pur- 
pose of collecting and preparing objects of natural history. 
It was understood that Captain Frederick Marryat, R.N., 
was also to have eccompanied Mr. Ritchie, but that circum- 
stances had occurred which induced that officer to relinquish 
his intention of joining the mission. Soon after Mr. Ritchie's 
arrival at Valette, he became acquainted with Lieutenant Lyon, 
who, hearing him express his dissppointment at having failed to 
obtain Capt. Marryat as his companion on the proposed expe- 
dition, affered to supply his place, “ hoping that the zeal by 
which he was actuated, would, in some degree, make amends 
for his deficiencies in other respects.” Mr. Ritchie, without 
hesitation, accepted his proposal, and, in consequence, lost no 
time in requesting Sir Charles Peurose to solicit the necessary 

VoL. XVI. “ 
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permission for his quitting the ‘Albion. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber « favourable answer was reseived from the Admiralty ; and. 
Lieutenant Lyon, who had employed himself during the in- 
terval in acquiring the Arabic alphabet, and in otherwise pre- 
paring himself for the object in view, immediately followed 
Mr. Ritchie to Tripoli, where he landed of the 2th of the 
same month. ‘ 

In 2831, he published his Journal, under the title of * A 
Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, accompanied by 
Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of the Course of the 
Niger,” with a chart of, the routes, and a variety of coloured 
plates, illustrative of the costumes of the several natives of 
that country. The tour is divided into two parts; the first 
comprises a journey over the Gharian mountains to Benio- 
leed, and the subsequent progress of the mission from Tripoli 
to Mouffouk, the capital of Fezzan (lat. 25° 54’ N., long. 
15° 5% E.), where Mr. Ritchie died on the 20th of November, 
1819; the second embraces Mr. Lyon’s proceedings between 
that period and March 25th, 1820, when he returned to Tri- 
poli, after an absence of exactly one year, —“it being deemed 
too hazardous to attempt advancing any farther into the in- 
terior without fresh authority and additional pecuniary sup- 
plies from Government.” During this period Lieutenant 
Lyon wore the dress of a Moslem, kept his head shaved, 
allowed his beard to grow, and travelled under the name 
of Said-ben-abd-Allah. © Previous to the commencement 
of his journey, he was instructed in reading Arabic by a 
fighi (or clerk) of one of the mosques, who also gave him 
all the requisite information respecting the ceremonies used in 
prayer; which, when he became perfect in them, he taught to 
Mr. Ritchie. The following extracts will show what he had 
to contend with in the course of his travels: — 

« Mr. Ritchie felt much anxiety respecting a further allow- 
ance from Government, ss we had scarcely more than money 
sufficient to pay the hire of our camels to Mourzouk, and be- 
yond thst place we were uncertain how we could procure » 
fresh supply for the use of the mission. He had brought with 
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him a good deal of merchandise; but, from what he leamed 
at Tripoli, it was likely to be of little service to us, as it con- 
sisted of few or none of the articles of trade most commonly 
used in the interior. I furnished myself with a horse and the 
greater part of my equipments. M. Dupont thonght fit to 
resign the office which he had pledged himself to fulfil, and 
abroptly left Mr. Ritchie, influenced, as we had reason to 
think, by the advice and suggestions of some of his supposed 
friends. The petty intrigues which were carried on in order 
to detract from the merits of the mission, and eventually to 
obstruct its progress, were most disgraceful. Such was the 
inauspicious state of our affairs, when we entered on our ha- 
zardous journey, determined, at all events, that, however un- 
promising in its commencement, its failure should not be at- 
tributed to our want of zeal in the service we had en. 

“ May 15th, at Mourzouk (where the mission arrived on the 
thirty-ninth day after leaving Tripoli),—I was attacked with 
severe dysentery, which confined me to my bed during twenty- 
two days, and reduced me to the last extremity. Or little 
party was at this time miserably poor, for we bad only money 
sufficient for the purchase of corn to keep us alive, and never 
tasted meat, unless fortunate enough to kill 2 pigeon in the 
gardens, My illness was the first break up in onr little com- 
monity, and from that time it rarely happened that one or two 
of us were not confined to our beds. The extreme saltness of 
the water, the poor quality of our food, together with the ex- 
cessive heat and dryness of the climate, long retarded my re- 
covery; and when it did take place, it was looked on as a 
miracle by those who hed seen me in my warst state, and who 
thought it impossible for me to survive. I was no sooner con- 
valescent, than Mr. Ritchie fell ill, and wes confined to his 
bed with an attack of bilions fever, accompanied with delirium, 
and grest pain in his back and kidneys, for which he required 
repeated cupping. When a little recovered, he got up for 
two days, but his disorder soon returned with redoubled and 
alarming violence. He rejected every thing but water; and, 
excepting about three hours in the aftérnoon, remaiued either 

uw? 
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constantly asleep, or in a delirious state, Even bad he been 
capable of taking food, we had not the power of purchasing 
any which could nourish or refresh him. Our money was 
now all expended, and the Sultan’s treacherous plans to dis- 
tress us, which daily became too apparent, were so well ar- 
ranged, that we could not find any one to buy our goods. 
For six entire weeks we were without animal food, subsisting 
on a very scanty portion of corn and dates. Our horses were 
mere skeletons, added to which, Belford” (a shipwright of 
Malta dockyard, who had volunteered to accompany Mr. 
Ritchie,) “ became totally deaf, and so emaciated as to be 
unable to walk, 

“ My situation was now such as to create the most gloomy 
apprehensions; for I reflected that, if my two companions 
were to die, which there was every reason to apprehend, I 
had no money with which to bury them, or to support myself; 
and must in that case have actually perished from want in a 
land of comparative plenty. My naturally sanguine mind, 
however, and, above all, my firm reliance on that Power which 
had so mercifully protected me on so many trying occasions, 
prevented my giving way to despondency; and Belford be- 
gianing soon to rally a little, we united, and took turns in 
nursing and attending on our poor companion. At this time, 
having no servant, we performed for Mr. Ritchie and for our- 
selves the most menial offices, Mr. Ritchie being wholly 
unable to assist himself. Two young men, brothers, whom 
we had treated with great kindness, and whom we had en- 
gaged to attend on us, so far from commiserating our forlorn 
situation, forsook us in our distress, and even carried off our 
little store of rice and cusscussoo*, laughing at our com- 
piaints, and well knowing that our poverty prevented the re- 
dress which we should otherwise have sought and obtained.” 

Mr. Ritchie was confined to his bed for fifty-eight days, 
By the 20th of August be hed tolerably recovered, though 
Lieutenant Lyon observed, with much regret, that his late 


* Flour prepared ina pecoliar manner, so ss to keep good a long os 
com. 
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and frequent disorders appeared to have very,materially de- 
pressed his spirits, insomuch that he almost constantly re- 
mained ‘secluded in his own spartment, silent, unoccupied, 
and averse to every kind of society. 

“ Being now reduced tothe last extremity, and Mr. Ritchie 
not thinking it right to draw for money on the Treasury, I 
drew a bill on my own private account, for 201, with which 
we proceeded immediately to the Sultan, hoping it would 
have the desired effect; Mr. Ritchie having before explained 
to him, that if he accommodated us with 80 dollars, and sent 
the draft to his (the Sultan’s) wife, who was then resident at 
Tripoli, she would instantly receive the amount from the 
British Consul. He still, however, refused to assist us; when 
on a sudden, artfully pretending to mistake 80 for 8, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well! I did not think it necessary to draw a 
written agreement for so small a sum; I will advance the 
eight dollars you require, and you may return them when 
convenient’ Further explanation to e man determined not 
to understand, was wholly useless; and our poverty not allow- 
ing us to refuse the sum, however small, we accepted it; and 
immediately employed pert of oar newly acquired wealth in 
treating ourselves with a little meat. We determined to fatten 
our horses for sale, and to purchase some fowls and a milch 
ewe, asa resource against future illness. 1 often drenched 
the horses with water, when they were not thirsty, to increase 
their size and improve their appearance, and at length” (in 
October) “ sold a grey one for seventy dollars, twenty of which, 
with a negress valued at thirty-two, were paid to us on taking 
the animal away ; the remainder was to be paid when the pur- 
chaser had sold his slaves. The girl was a native of Mandra, 
in Bornou, and about thirteen years of age. Mr. Ritchie 
was witness with Belford to my liberating her in due form from 
slavery; but as we were much in want of a servant, it was 
settled that she was not to return to her native country, my 
ticket of freedom being only to prevent all chance of her 
being sold. We economised, as well as we could, our small 
allowance of money, which, however, soon became much re- 

us 
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duced, 23 we hed incurred many debts, and now punctually 
paid them. Within the last two or three montha we fre- 
quently bad passed a whole day without food. 

* Belford and J fell ill about this period, and were both 
confined to our beds; he with a bilious fever, and I with 
severe pains in my back and head, which frequently caused 
delirium, I had had repeated attacks of ague and fever from 
the beginning of August, generally about three times a week, 
and sometimes more frequently, which ‘had much weakened 
me, and brought on a decided liver complaint, as well as an 
affection of the spleen. Fortunately, however, my spirits 
were good, or I must have sunk unier so many attacks, In 
this month, about twenty Tripoli merchauts died from the 
effects of climate, bad water, and the want of nourishing food ; 
even many of the natives were very ill, apd it was quite rare 
to see a bealthy-looking person. I remained a week in bed, 
snd arose from it quite skeleton; Belford was still in a very 
dangerous state. 

“On the 8th of November, Mr. Ritchie being again at- 
tacked by illuess, I much wished him to allow of my selling 
some of our powder to procure him a few comforts; but to 
this he would not assent. On the 9th I again fell iJ, and wae 
confined to my bed; and Belford, though himself an invalid, 
attended on us both. Our little girl, Lowever, assisted in 
nursing us. After lying in a torpid state for three or four 
days, without taking any nourishment or erea speaking to us, 
Mr. Ritchie became worse, and at last delirious, as in his former 
illnesses. In the interval, my disorder having abated, I was 
enabled to rally a little, and two attend on my poor suffering 
companion. 

« After he had somewhat recovered his intellect, he appeared 
very anxious to know whether any letters had arrived, an- 
nouncing to us a further allowance of money from Govern- 
ment; but when E, unfortunstely, was obliged to reply in the 
negative, he avoided all comment on the subject. He would 
not drink any tea, of which we bad stil! some remaining ; but 
preferred vinegar and water, our only acid, which he drask 
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in great quantities, Being entirely free from pain, he flattered 
himself that he should, in s day or two, recover, particularly 
as he was not at all emaciated, but rather stouter than he had 
been for some months previous to his iliness, One day he 
appeared so far recovered as to be able to get up; we placed 
him on the mat in the centre of the room, when he seemed 
much refreshed, and thanked us for the trouble we had taken; 
he then expressed 2 wish to have a little coffee, which, for a 
time, Iwas unwilling to give, fearing it might injure him: he 
was, however, so earnest in his request, that I was obliged at 
Isst to comply with it. In the evening, one or two of the 
‘Mamelukes came in; he spoke to them for a little while, and 
soon after fell asleep. In the morning I found he had crept 
from his bed, and was lying uncovered, and in a state of deli- 
rium, on the cold sand. We immediately put him to bed, 
and he again appeared to rally. 

“On the 20th, we got a fowl, of which we made a little soup 
for him; and while he was taking it, e man came in, and told 
me a courier had arrived from Tripoli with letters, I went 
out, but returned, to my sad disappointment, empty-handed, 
the man having no despatches for us. The broth which 
Mr. Ritchie drank was the first nourishment he had taken for 
ten days, though we had used all our endeavours to prevail 
on him to eat. He said he felt much revived by it, and turned 
Tound to go to sleep, He seemed to breathe with difficulty; 
but as I had often observed this during his former maladies, 
I was not so much alarmed as I should otherwise have been. 
At about nine o'clock, Belford, on looking at him, exclaimed 
in aloud voice, ‘ He is dying!’ I begged him to be more cau- 
tious, lest he should be overheard, and immediately examined 
Mr. Ritchie, who appeared to me to be still in a sound sleep; 
I therefore lay down on my bed, and continued listening. At 
ten I rose again, and found him lying in an easy posture, and 
breathing more freely: five minutes, however, had scarcely 
elapsed before his respiration appeared entirely to cease; and 
on examination I found thst he had actually expired, without 

ue 
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8 pang or groan, in the ame position in which he had fallen 
asleep, 

“Belford end myself, in our weak state, looked at each 
other, expecting that in a few days it might probably be our 
lot to follow our lamented companion, whove sad remains we 
watched during the remainder of the night. And now, for 
the first time in all our distresses, wy hopes did indeed fail 
we. Belford, 2s well ss he was able, hastened to form arough 
coffin ovt of our chests; and a sad and painful task it was. 
‘The body of the deceased was washed, perfumed, and rubbed 
with camphor; and I procured some white linen, with which 
the grave-clothes were made. Within an hour after the fune- 
ral had taken place, a courier arrived from Tripoli, bringing 
a truly welcome letter, announcing that a further allowance 
of 10007. had been made by our Government towards the ex- 
pences of the mission, Had this letter reached us a little 
sooner, many of our troubles and distresses would have been 
prevented. 

“I waited on the Sultan to announce to him Mr, Ritchie's 
death, at which the hypocrite affected to be much grieved, 
though he must have been well aware that, had his inclination 
equalled his power to serve us, he might have enabled us to 
procure the necessaries of life, and thus at least tranguillised 
the last moments of Mr. Ritchie. I informed him of the 
additional allowance which I expected, begging him to lend 
me some money, He talked much of his regerd for me, but 
dwelt a great deal on his poverty; and ended by saying, he 
might perhaps be able to furnish me with a little, whish he 
expressed with particular emphasis, reminding me thdt I al- 
ready owed him eight dollars. I was not then, { own, in the 
humour to remonstrate with such » wretch, and plainly told 
him I would never more ask for his assistance or friendship. On 
my return home, I found poor Belford greatly overcome by 
the efforts he had made, whilst I was equally so from the ex- 
ertions of mind I had undergone. The consequence was, that 
% strong fever confined us both to our beds, at the mercy of 
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any one who chose to pillage us. We ley ten days in this 
state; our little girl was our principal nurse, and was very 
humane and careful.” 

Lieutenant Lyon now found himself under the absolute 
necessity of returning home to receive instractions for his fur- 
ther proceedings ; for, althongh money might have been pro- 
cured st Tripoli, much time must have elapsed before he 
could have received it; and he had no one whom in his 
absence he could have left in charge of the goods at Mour- 
zouk, Belford being too sick and helpless either to keep guard 
over them, or to remain alone in that place. Added to this, 
1000/. was a sum by no means sufficient to carry him through 
Africa, as it would be requisite to purchase merchandise 
totally different from that which had already been provided, 
and without which he could not have made his way. Belford, 
from his weak state, could not accompany him far; end to 
proceed alone would have been actual madness, until the ne- 
cessary arrangements for his future operations, and regala- 
tions as to pecuniary matters, had been fully made and 
understood. Under all these circumstances, therefore, and to 
his great regret, he could only resolve on a short journey into 
the interior, proceeding in the first place to Zuela, the prin- 
cipal town east of Mourzouk, in lat. 26° 11' 48” N., and from 
thence passing the desert to Gatrone and Tegerry, at which 
latter place (the southern limit of Fezzan), situated in lat. 
24° 4’, he arrived on the 2d of January, 1820. During his 
progress thither, he was more than once severely attacked 
with Gemma, and suffered much in the spleen and liver. On 
the 8th of March, he repassed the northern boundary of the 
kingdom of Fezzan; and, on the 21st, reached the rains of 
Leptis Magna, the exploration of which ancient city had been 
successfully undertaken by Capt. William Henry Smyth, R.N., 
in the year 1816. 

Shortly after Mr. Lyon’s return to Tripoli, a dangerous 
fever broke out and made great ravages, many of the inhabit- 
ants dying daily in the town end suburbs. He remained 
there until the 19th of May, then suiled for Leghorn (where 
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he performed quarantine); and, passing overland, arrived at 
Landon, July 29. 1880. In travelling through France, be 
was go severely attacked by ophthalmis as to be nearly deprived 
of sight; but, on his arrival in England, he soon recovered. 
‘At this latter period, poor Belford continued still deaf, and 
much emaciated, and with but little prospect of his ever 
regaining health or strength. 

In December, 1820, our enterprising traveller was named. 
by Captain Smyth as a person properly qualified to assist him 
in completing the investigation of the coast between Tripoli 
and Egypt. In a letter to Lord Viscount Melville, that 
scientific officer observed, “ From my long acquaintance with 
‘him, I make no hesitation in recommending Lieutenant Lyon 
as singularly eligible for such s mission, from his natural 
ardour, his attainments, his professional habits, and, above all, 
his very complete assumption of the Moorish character.” 

Instead, however, of being sent back to Tripoli, he was 
very soon afterwards promoted to the command of the Hecls 
bomb-vessel, then fitting out at Deptford, for the purpose of 
efploring Repulse Bay, &c. in company with, and under the 
orders of Captain Parry. This expedition sailed from the 
Nore on the 8th May, 1822, and remained out during the 
whole of two seasons; after which they returned home in 
October, 1823, their partial success in having made consider- 
able additions to the geographical and scientific history of 
the North Sea, receiving very warm testimonies of the public 
approbation. Captain Parry's history of the expedition is well 
known ; in the preface to which he declared his happiness 
“ thus poblicly to express the high sense I entertain of the 
lsudable zeal and strenuous exertions uniformly displayed by 
Captain Lyon,” as well as by all his other comrades. Capt. 
Lyon’s “ Private Journal” was also published, and has been 
aptly termed “ The Sayings and Doings of the Esquimaux.” 
He was rewarded with post rank dated Nov. 13. 1629; and 
on the 16th of Jannary he was presented with the freedom of 
his native city of Chichester, and entertained by the Cor. 
poration at s publicdinner. The freedom was enclosed in an 
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oaken box, turned from 2 portion of the Heela, lined with 
gold, and bearing the following inscription: —“ Presented, 
Jags. 16. 1824, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Chicheater, to George Francis Lyon, Esq, Captain in the 
Royal Navy, in testimony of their admiration of the zeal, per- 
severance, and spirit of enterprise displayed by him in his 
travels in Northern Africa, and in the late voyage to the Polar 
Sea, in search of s north-west passage.” 

A few days before this gratifying occurrence, Capt. Lyon 
hed been appointed to the Griper bark, fitting out for another 
voyage of discovery in the icy regions. This vessel was ori- 
ginally 2 gun-brig of only 180 tons burthen ; but she had been 
considerably strengthened and raised upon, to enable her to 
accompany Lieut. Parry in the expedition of 1819; and her 
complement now consisted of forty-one persons, including 
Captain Lyon; Lieutenants Peter Smith Manico and Francis 
Harding; Mr. Edward Nicholas Kendall, assistant-surveyor ; 
Mr. John Tom, midshipman; Mr. Thomas Evans, purser; 
Mr. William Leyson, assistant-surgeon, and three warrant 
officers. She sailed from the Nore on the 16th of June, 182%, 
for the purpose of making an attempt to connect the western 
shore of Melville Peninsala with the important discoveries of 
Captain Franklin; and was accompanied as far ss the const 
of Labrador by the Soap surveying-vessel, which had been 
ordered to carry out spare bower-anchor and part of her 
stores. When these were all on board, her decks, chains, 
and launch were completely filled with casks, spars, plank, 
cordage, &c.; and her draft of water was upwards of 36 feet 
aft and 15 feet 10 inches forward. “Had I succeeded in 
reaching Repulse Bay,” ssys her captain, “ with less stores 
than I now cerried, certain starvation would have attended 
us all, if we were detained, as might have happened, s 
second winter. To give some idea of the weather,” in 
which they were removed from the Snap, “it will be suffi- 
cient to say, thet, during the whole of the time we were at 
work, the vessels were so entirely hidden from each other, by 
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a dense fog, that the bosts were directed to and fro, amongst 
loose ice, by the sound of bells, which we kept ringing.” 

“On the morning of the 5th of August, the weather broke, 
although the wind continued to blow strong from the 8, W. 
‘We obtained sights, and before noon made Cape Resolution. 
Early on the 6th, we again saw the land: this day was de- 
cidedly the first fine one we had enjoyed since leaving Eng- 
land. The whole of the 7th was equally delightful. The 
ship having but little way, our boats made several trips to the 
floe-ice for water, and we were enabled, for the first time since 
leaving Orkney, to allow the people sufficient to wash their 
clothes, as we were unable to stow more than six tons for our 
passage across the Atlantic. 

© We had an excellent run all night, although the weather 
was rainy and very thick; and by 4 4.™., on the 8th, were 
abreast of Saddle-Back and the Middle Savage Islands, which 
are numerous, and several have long shoals running from 
them. Ihad set the islands and gone to bed at daylight, 
leaving the ship five miles from the land, and running about 
afenany knots through the water; but was suddenly aroused 
by her receiving a slight blow, immediately followed by 
heavy and continued shock, which heeled her so much, that 
1 imagined she was turning over. Running on deck, I found 
she must have struck on a rock, or piece of grounded ice, but 
she had forced her way over it; and on immediately sound- 
ing, we had no bottom with twenty-five fathoms. 

Rain and fog continued until the forenoon of the 10th, 
when a breeze which sprung up from the N. W., directly 
against us, cleared the sky sufficiently to show the Upper 
Savage Island ; on which we bad landed last voyage, bearing 
N. b. W., with the North Blof N. W. b. N., distant 10 and 
15 miles. Having found a heavier piece of ice than that to 
which we were fast, we warped to it, and our people were 
enabled to wash their clothes in its numerous pools, and amuse 
themselves on it for the day. In driving with the N, W. 
wind we experienced considerable anxiety by being repeatedly 
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ewept past bergs, and frequently almost upon ‘them. These 
dangerous bodies were extremely numerous here; and, indeed, 
with the exception of the entrance of the strait, we had seen 
maore ice than during our ontward passage on the last voyage. 

* We hung on until afternoon on the 11th, being unwilling 
to quit our floe, which was the largest yet seen, and on which, 
as the weather was tolerably fine, we were enabled to stretch 
lines for the purpose of drying clothes, &c. which was now 
very requisite, as, from the continual wet weather we had ex~ 
perienced, the ship and every thing within her had become 
very damp. We also sent our ponies’, ducks, geese, and 
fowls, on the ice, which in the forenoon presented a most novel 
appearance; the officers shooting looms as they flew past, and 
the men amusing themselves with leap-frog and other games, 
while the ship lay moored with ber sails loose, in readiness to 
quit our floating farm-yard by the earliest opportunity. A 
fresh N.W, wind set in at nightfall, and we again hung 
to the largest piece of floe-ice we could find. At day- 
light on the 12th, we had driven considerably. Standing 
alongside in the forenoon, and lamenting to one of the offs 
the want of amusing incident, we suddenly saw an Esquimaux 
close at hand, and paddling very quietly towards us. He re- 
quired but little encouragement to land, and having hauled 
his boat upon the ice, immediately began to barter the litle 
fortune be carried in his kayak. In half an hour, our visiters 
Smounted to about sixty persons, in eight kayaks, or men’s, 
and three oomiaks, or women’s boats, which latter had stood 
out to us under one lug sail composed of the transparent 
intestines of the walrus. Our trading had continued some 
time before we discovered four small puppies, and they were, 
of course, immediately purchased, as an incipient team for 
future operations. As a lane of water was seen in shore at 
Noon, we were under the necessity of bidding our visiters 
adieu; my last purchase at parting was the ingeniously-con- 
structed sail of a woman's boat, which was gladly bartered for 


® Two had been procured hy Lieutenant Manico. at Kirkwall. 
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a knife. This was nine feet five inches st the head, by only 
six feet at the foot, and having a dip of thirteen feet. The 
gwt of which it was composed was in foarinch breadths, 
neatly sewed with threed of the same material, and the whole 
sail only weighed three pounds three quarters, 

“ Our progress was now painfully slow. A thick fog dis- 
tressed ns all day on the 18th; but in the evening the sky 
broke, and the weather calmed. The temperature since mora 
ing had been as low as 30°, and the fog froze thickly in the 
rigging. At nightfall, a light breeze sprang up from the 
southward, and for the first time in many days the ship lay 
her course unimpeded by ice. We were off Cape Wolsten- 
holm by the morning of the 20th, and in the afternoon abreast 
of Digg’s Islands, where we found the sea very full of ice. 
At daylight of the 24th, we found ourselves near a heavy 
pack of ice, which lay against a yellow shoal beach at about 
four miles distant. Having stood along the coast with a light 
air, I landed with Mr. Kendall, for the purpose of obtaining 
observations. The situation of the point on which we landed, 
differs 90 much from the position assigned by Baffin to Sea- 
Horse Point, that I imagine he did not see this low part of 
the coast, but the mountainous land to the N. E, which 
answers more nearly to bis latitude. The point we called 
after Mr. Leyson; and 2 broad strait of about thirty miles, 
which runs between this and Cape Pembroke, received the 
name of Evens’s Inlet. The soundings in which the ship had 
worked st five miles from the shore, varied from fifty to 
thirty-five fathoms, muddy bottom. I am thus particular in 
stating our soundings on this day, as they are the commence- 
ment of constant labour at the leads, and also as a proof of 
the careless manner in which the old charts of the coast of 
Southampton Island have hitherto been marked; for it is in 
them laid down as 2 bold precipitous shore, having from 
ninety to one bundred and thirty fathoms off it, while on 
almost every part which we coasted, our hand-leads were going 
at from four to ten miles from the beach, which in no one 
place could be spprosched within s mile by any ship. On 
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the 27th, the wind failing, we anchored in twenty fathoms, 
A native was seen coming off to us, and as he approached, 
we observed that, instead of a canoe, he was seated on three 
inflated seal-skins, connected most ingeniously by blown in 
testines, so that his vessel was extremely buoyant. He was 
astride upon one skin, while another of a larger size was 
secured on either side of it, so that he was placed in a kind 
of hollow. His legs, well furnished with seal-skin boots, were 
immersed nearly to the knee in water, and he rowed with a 
very slender soot-stained paddle of whale’s bone, which was 
secured to his float by a thong. From their total want of 
iron, and from their extreme poverty, I am led to imagine 
that these people bad never before seen Europeans; althongh 
it is not improbable they may have observed the Hudson’s 
Bay ships pass nt a distance in the offing, on some occasions 
when they may have been driven by bad weather a little out 
of their annual course. We obtained the latitude 62° 29’ 
50” N. long., by afternoon sights, 82° 48’ 45” W. 

“ At four 4.a, on the 28th, with the wind from the north- 
ward, and a heavy short sea, apparently caused by a weathet 
tide, we weighed, and continued to run S. W. slong the 
beach, until 11 4.2, when being off « low point, eight miles 
from our last anchorage, we saw a shoal rnnning aboot five 
miles to seaward. Keeping an offing, we rounded this, 
and then found the land, which was still low, to trend from 
behind the point, which I take to be ‘ Carey’s Swan Nest’ of 
Sir Thomas Button. Several storehouses, and two winter- 
huts, were seen on the beach, but no natives appeared. 
Having stood in for the shore, a strong tide assisted us until 
evening, when, having ron W. S, W. about twenty miles since 
noon, we anchored, at two miles from the shore, in thirteen 
fathoms. 

* At four a.m. on the 29th, the wind being light and con- 
trary, with continued rain, I landed, to procure water, abreast 
of the ship. Near our landing-place were the remains of a 
large Eequimaux establishment, and at a short distance from 
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the shore was a large mound, which contained a dead person, 
sewed up ina skin, and apparently long buried, The body 
‘was so coiled up (a custom with some of the tribes of 
‘Eaquimaux) that it might be taken for a pigmy, being only 
two feet four in length, This may account for the otherwise 
extraordinary assertion of Luke Fox, that he hed found 
bodies in the islands in the ‘ Welcome,’ which were only four 
feet long. Near the large grave was another pile of stones, 
covering the body of a child, which was coiled up in the same 
manner. A snow bunting had found its way through the 
Yoose stanes which composed this little tomb, and its now for 
saken, neatly built nest, was found placed on the neck of the 
child. 

« At 9-80, when I left the beach, it was low water, At 
eleven, the tide turned in the offing, and flowed from the 
eastward. We now observed in-shore of us a long overfall, 
having deep water within it, and running at mile from 
the beach to a low point, five or six miles W.S, W, of us. 

“ Weighing at one ».a., we lay along shore until arriving 
at the above point, to which J gave a wide berth, as a heavy 
sea was breaking over a long shoal which ran from it, and 
the wind was freshening from the N.W., whence it soon 
blew a gale, and brought us under close-reefed topes, A 
strong weather tide rose so short and high » sea, thet for 
three hours the ship was unmanageable, and pitched howsprit 
under every moment. We now found, that although with 
our head off this truly dangerous shore, we were nearing it 
rapidly, and driving bodily down on the shoal, 1 therefore 
Kept away 8 couple of points, a plan we now constantly fol- 
lowed, as it was the only method of keeping head-way on the 
ship in even a moderate sea; and it was more to our advan- 
tage than making eight points lee-way. By so doing we made 
a little & W. offing, but were vo uneasy, that I expected the 
masts to go every moment, and all hands were kept on deck 
in readiness, The tiller broke twice adrift, and two men 
were bruised. On the 30th, our noon latitude, 62° 14’ $8”, 
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and long. 84° 29° 54%, placed us exactly on Southampton 
Teland, and two degrees eastward of Cape Southampton, as 
laid down in the charts. 

* With s light wind, but heavy sea from the 8. W., we 
made a N. W. by N. course, over the plece assigned to 
Southampton Island, with regular soundings, between seventy 
and fifty fathoms. At midnight, the wind came fresh from 
the westward with rain; and, as I feared ronning over a spot 
where land is laid down as having been discovered, I lay-to 
until day-break of the $list, The wind fell in the morning, 
and, before noon, a calm with thick fog set in. A light breeze 
after noon enabled us to keep N. W., as nearly as I could 
judge; and, in the evening, we made very low land, distant 
about ten miles, its northern extreme bearing N. 29° 43’ E,” 


‘The situation of the Griper now became truly critical. 


“ We found ourselves setting, as if with a current, towards 
the northern point, and were confirmed in this conjecture by 
evening sights, giving twelve miles easting since noon, al- 
though we had steered N. W. (true.) Throughont the night 
we steered north-west by the Polar Star, and ran under easy 
sail. Our soundings, at ten r.m., were thirty fathoms, between 
which and twenty-eight they varied continually until half-past 
two 4.4, on the Ist of September, when we shoaled to nineteen. 
Fearing danger, I turned the hands up; but, having shortly 
deepened to twenty-seven and twenty-five fathoms, again sent 
them below. At six a.m, having quickly shoaled to nineteen, 
running N. N. W. from midnight, I shortened sail, but came to 
seventeen at dawn, when we discovered land bearing N. N.W. 
and apparently not continuons to the right; but a thick fog 
which hung over the horizon limited our view. As our run 
had been abont fifty miles N. N. W., and as I expected to 
find the American shore east of its position in the charts, T 
conceived that this would be Cape Fallerton of Middleton, 
and therefore kept it on our larboard hand, intending to pass 
it at five or six miles, which was its distance at this time. 
‘We soon, however, came to fifteen fathoms, and I kept right 
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away, but had then only ten; when, being unable to see far 
around us, and observing from the whiteness of the water 
that we were on a bank, I rounded to at seven a.m, and 
tried to bring up with the starboard anchor and seventy 
fathoms of chain; but the stiff breeze and heavy ses caused 
this to part in half an hour, and we again made sail, to the 
north-eastward ; but finding we came suddenly to seven 
fathoms, and that the ship could not possibly work out again, 
as she would not face the sea or keep steerage way on her, I 
most reluctantly brought her op with three bowers and s 
stream in succession, yet not before we had shoaled to five 
anda half. This was between eight and nine a.m. the ship 
pitching bows under, snd a tremendous sea running. At 
noon, the best bower-anchor parted, but the others held. 

“ As there was every reason to fear the falling of the tide, 
which we knew to be from twelve to fifteen feet on this coast, 
and in that case the total destruction of the ship, I caused the 
Jong boat to be hoisted out, and, with the four smaller ones, 
to be stored to a certain extent with arms and provisions, 
‘The officers drew lots for their respective boats, and the ship’s 
company were stationed to them. The Jong boat having been 
filled full of stores, which could not be put below, it became 
requisite to throw them overboard, as there was no room for 
them on our very small and crowded deck, over which heavy 
seas were constantly sweeping. In making these preparations 
for taking to the boats, it was evident to all, that the long boat 
was the only one which had the slightest chance of living 
under the lee of the ship, should she be wrecked ; but every 
officer and man drew his lot with the greatest composure, 
although two of our boats would have been swamped the in- 
stant they were lowered. Yet such was the noble feeling of 
those around me, thet it was evident thet had I ordered the 
boats in question to be manned, their crews would have en- 
tered them without s murmur. In the afternoon, .on the 
weather clearing a little, we discovered a low beach all around 
astern of us, on which the surf was ranning to an awful height, 
and it appeared evident that no human powers could save us. 
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At threep.x. the tide had fallen to twenty-two feet (only six more 
than we drew); and the ship, having been lifted by a tremen- 
dous sea, struck with great violence the whole length of her 
keel. This, we naturally conceived, was the forerunner of her 
total wreck, and we stood in readiness to take to the boats, and 
endeavonr to hang under her lee. She continued to strike 
with sufficient force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at 
intervals of 2 few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy sea 
passed: us. And, es the water was so shallow, these might 
almost be called breakers rather than waves; for each, in pass~ 
ing, burst with great force over our gangways; and, as every 
sea ‘topped,’ our decks'were continually, and frequently deeply 
flooded, All hands took a little refreshment, for some had 
scarcely been below for twenty-four hours, and I had not been 
in bed for three nights. Although few, or none of us, had any 
idea that we should survive the gale, we did not think that 
our comforts should be entirely neglected, and an order was 
therefore given to the men to put on their best and warm- 
est clothing, to enable them to support life as long as possible, 
The officers each secured some useful instrument about them, 
for the purposes of observation, although it was acknowledged 
by all that not the slightest hope remained. And now that 
every thing in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, 
and to a merciful God offered prayers for our preservation. 
I thanked every one for their excellent conduct, and cautioned 
them, as we should, in all probability, soon appear before our 
Maker, to enter His presence as men resigned to their fate. 
‘We then all sat down in groups, and, sheltered from the wash of 
the sea by whatever we could find, many of us endeavoured to 
obtain a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer 
scene than on the deck of my little ship, when all hope of life 
had left us. Noble as the character of the British sailor is 
always allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did not believe 
it to be possible, thet, amongst forty-one persons, not one 
repining word should have been uttered. The officers sat 
about, wherever they could find shelter from the ses, and the 
we 
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ten Isy down, conversing with each other with the most per- 
fect calmness. Each was at peace with his neighbour and all 
the world; and I am firmly persuaded that the resignation 
which was then shown to the will of the Almighty was the 
means of obtaining his mercy. At about six p.m., the rudder 
which had already received some very heavy blows, rose, and 
broke up the after-lockers, and this was the last severe shock 
the ship received. We found, by the well, that she made no 
water, and by dark she struck no more. God was merciful 
to us, and the tide, almost miraculously, fell no lower. At 
dark, heavy rain fell, but was borne with patience, for it beat 
down the gale, and brought with it a light air from the north- 
ward. At nine p.m, the water had deepened to five fathoms, 
The ship kept off the ground all night, and our exhausted 
crew obtained some broken rest. 

“ At four a. m., on the 2d, on weighing the best-bower, we 
found it had lost a fluke; and, by eight, we had weighed the 
two other anchors and the stream, which were found uninjured. 
The land was now more clearly visible, and the highest surf I 
ever saw was still breaking on it, and on some shoals about half 
a mile from the shore. Not a single green patch could be 
seen on the flat shingle beach; and our sense of deliverance 
was doubly felt, from the conviction that if any of us should 
have lived to reach the shore, the most wretched death, by 
starvation, would have been inevitable. In standing out fram 
our anchorage, which, in humble gratitude for our delivery, 
T named the ‘ Bay of God’s Mercy,’ we saw the buoy of the 
anchor we had Jost, in ten fathoms, and weighed it by the 
bnoy-rope, losing therefore only one bower-anchor. An oc- 
casional glimpse of the sun enabled us to determine the situ- 
ation of our recent anchorage, which was in lat. 63° 35’ 48”, 
long. 86° 32’. The land all round it was so low, that it was 
scarcely visible from the deck at five miles’ distance; while the 
point which I had taken for Cape Fullerton, and which I 
named after Mr. Kendall, was higher than the coast of South- 
ampton, hitherto seen, although still low land. The extreme 
of the right side of the bay was named after Lieutenant Ma- 
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nico, The land of the Bay of God’s Mercy lies immediately 
i the centre of the ‘ Welcome,’ which is, in consequence, 
considerably and most dangerously narrowed by it. Hence, 
it is evident that, although Southampton Island is laid down 
with a continuous outline, it has, in fact, never been seen ex- 
cept at its southern extreme. This bat too clearly established 
fact could not fail to cause me great anxiety; and we were 
only enabled to rm during the daylight, and not even then 
if the weather proved thick, for, our compasses being of no 
use, we were helpless when the sun was clonded. In addition 
to this, we had been convinced, by experience, that the ship 
would never work off @ lee shore, and our leads were in 
consequence kept going night and day. 

* The nights had now become very long and dark, and the 
lateness of the season, with our slow progress, gave me great 
anxiety for the ship, situated as she was in a narrow channel 
of the most uncertain description, and constantly exposed to 
the severity of equinoctial gales. I wished to have found 
some sheltered anchorage in which to water, and at the 
same time to examine our rudder, which was evidently loos- 
ened by the blows it had received; but the whole coast 
hitherto seen had neither an inlet nor a single protected 

“On the 7th, towards noon, the Jand was seen extending 
from N.N.W. to north. This we knew must be somewhere 
near Cape Fullerton ; and, as but little sea arose, I carried on, 
even although we dipped the waist hammocks under, to reach 
a sheltered anchorage before night. The wind blew with such 
violence as to cover the sea with one continued foam; but we 
succeeded in nearing the land, and brought up, with two 
bower-snchors and seventy fathoms of chain, in fifteen 
fathoms water, at four miles from the shore, off which the 
heavy gale blew down to us. Our position, by observation 
on the 8th, accorded so well with Middleton’s chart, that it 
was evident we had anchored between Whale Point and 
Cape Fullerton. 

“ At half past four a. m., on the 9th, we weighed, and ran 
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along the land, which trended east-north-east. A few whales 
were seen in the afternoon; and it is remarkable that this. 
should be the first time of meeting with them, and also that 
we should not have seen either a narwhal or # bear, although 
we had passed through so great # quantity of ice in Hudson’s 
Strait, At four P.m., while steering N.E., five knots, before 
a heavy sea, Mr. Hardy saw a white space on the water, 
having all the appearance of a sandy shoal: he instantly kept 
away, and, roming on deck, I saw it within half a cable’s 
length of our quarter, while at the same moment a cast of the 
Jead gave no bottom with forty fathoms. We wore, and 
stood off on the starboard tack ; and now, baving no weather 
shore to afford us either shelter or anchorage, we found our- 
selves obliged to continue under sail all night, in this narrow 
and extremely dangerous channel, to the great anxiety of afl 
hands, and sad fatigue of the men, who were employed un- 
ceasingly with deep-sea and hand-leads, at a temperature of 
28°; the hands of many were in so very sore 6 state, that I 
caused canvass mittens to be made for the use of the watch 
on deck; but on this, as on all other occasions, their cheerfal 
alacrity and good humour were sbove all praise. Throughout 
the night we worked in the centre of the ‘ Welcome,’ guided 
by our leads, and never having less than thirty or above fifty 
fathoms. On the 10th, as the weather moderated, we made 
sail N.W. by N.; but an uneasy sea prevented our keep- 
ing head-way. At three p.m, some part of Southampton 
Island — possibly the mountains on its eastern shore — was 
visible to the N. E., from aloft, and the apparent termination 
of the American coast at Cape Dobbs, bore north, distant 
about thirty miles. On the 11th, at noon, we stood into 
thirty-three fathoms, at sbout eight miles from Southampton 
Island ; soon after, I brought up with the stream at five miles 
from the beach. The American shore was at this time visible 
from the mast-head, about thirty miles distant, and extending 
from N, W. to W.N.W., with » broad apparent opening — 
probably the entrance of the ‘ Wager River’ —between its 
extreme points. The night being very fine, J determined on 
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running slowly at five or six miles’ distance from the land, 
which appeared to trend N. by W., aud to be gnided by the 
regularity of the soundings, which, at midnight, had increased 
from thirty-three to forty fathoms. Up to this period, we 
had steered by the moon and Polar Star. 

“ We now gradually began shoaling to thirty-two, thirty, 
twenty-six, and, at four a. ¥., to twenty-two fathoms; when, 
faneying we were near some part of Southampton Island, which 
we had not yet seen, I kept away a couple of points; but, at 
half-past four, saw steep, rocky, and broken land, with many 
ragged islets off it, on our larboard bow, to which we must 
have been swept by some very rapid current or indraft; from. 
its appearance, as it was not continuous to the southward, 
but trended away westerly, I am led to suppose it to have 
been Cape Montague, which is said to bound the northern 
entrance to the * Wager.’ As the breeze freshened at day- 
light from the N. E., and we were only in seventeen fathoms, 
rocky bottom, I tacked at five a, s., and made all the sail 
we could carry, to work out of the indraft. We got but 
slowly off; for, being so much below her bearings, the ship 
would not stand up under much sail ; and, towards noon, saw 
Southampton Island, to the eastward, about eighteen miles, 
I was, for a time, in hopes of getting under its lee; but the 
wind soon increased to a gale, with cutting showers of sleet, 
and a sea began to arise. At such a moment as this, we had 
fresh cause to deplore the extreme dulness of the Griper’s 
sailing; for, though almost any other vessel would have 
worked off this lee shore, we made little or no progress on a 
wind, but remained actually pitching forecastle under, with 
scarcely steerage way. We, however, persevered in our endea- 
vours to make easting under fore-sail and close-reefed main- 
top-sail; but, at half-past one p. 2s, with our bead N. N. W., 
we quickly shoaled from thirty to twenty fathoms; and, as we 
could not see 8 quarter of a mile round us, in consequence of 
the heavy snow, I turned the hands up to be in readiness for 
wearing; but the next cest gave ten, and I therefore luffed-to, 
and let go both bower-anchors, which brought her up with 
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seventy and eighty fathoms of cable. I then let go the sheet- 
anchor under foot. From the time of striking low soundings 
until this was done, the sails furled, and Jower-yards and top- 
‘masts struck, half an hour had not elapsed. We now per- 
ceived that the tide was setting past us from the N. E., at the 
rate of two knots on the surface; but, by its action on the 
Jead-line, and even the deep-sea lead, which it swept from the 
bottom, it was running at a far more rapid rate beneath. This, 
in addition to the heavy set of the sea, strained the ship very 
touch, and the bitts and windlass complained a great deal; the 
hands, therefore, remained on deck, in readiness for any 
emergencies. To add still further to our anxiety, two or 
three streams of ice, having some very deep solid pieces 
amongst them, were seen driving down to us in the evening, 
and threatened the loss of our bowsprit, which at every pitch 
dipped quite under water ; but it only fell on light pieces, and 
all the damage we sustained was the loss of the bobstays, and 
larboard iron bumpkin. The tide appeared to slack at six 
P.M. at which time we had thirteen and a half fathoms; at 
midnight it was low water, eight and a half fathoms, showing 
arise and fall of thirty feet. 

“ Never shall I forget the dreariness of this most anxious 
night. Our ship pitched at such a rate, thet it was not 
possible to stand even below; while on the deck, we were 
unable to move without holding by ropes which were stretched 
from side to side, The drift snow fell in such sharp heavy 
flakes, that we could not look to windward, and it froze on 
deck to above a foot in depth. The sea made incessant 
breaches quite fore and aft the ship, and the temporary warmth 
it gave while it washed over us, was most painfully checked by 
its almost immediately freezing on our clothes. To these dis- 
comforts were added the horrible uncertainty as to whether 
the cables would hold until day-light, and the conviction also, 
that, if they failed ws, we should instantly be dashed to pieces, 
the wind blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew the 
shore must lie. Again, should they continue to hold us, we 
feared, by the ship’s complaining so much forward, that the 
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bits would be torn up, or that she would settle down st her 
anchors, overpowered by some of the tremendous seas which 
burst over her. 

“ During the whole of this time, streams of heavy ice con- 
tinued to drive down upon us, any one of which, had it hung 
for a moment against the cables, would have broken them, and 
at the same time have allowed the bowsprit to pitch on it and 
be destroyed. The masts would have followed this, for we 
were all so exhausted, and the ship was so coated with ice, 
that nothing could have been done to save them, 

‘We all lay down, at times, during the night —for to have 
remained constantly on deck would have quite overpowered 
us; I frequently went up, and shall never forget the desolate 
picture which was always before me. : 

The hurricane blew with such violence as to be perfectly 
deafening ; and the heavy wash of the sea made it difficult to 
reach the main-mast, where the officer of the watch and his 
people sat shivering, completely cased in frozen snow, under 
a small tarpawling, before which ropes were stretched to pre- 
serve them in their places. I never beheld a darker night, 
and its gloom was increased by the rays of a small horn lan- 
tern, which was suspended from the mizen stay, to show where 
the people sat. 

“ At dawn on the 13th, we found that the best-bower cable 
had parted; and, as the gale now blew with terrific violence 
from the north, there was little reason to expect that the other 
anchors would hold long. Although the ports were knocked 
out, and a considerable portion of the bulwark cut away, the 
vessel could scarcely discharge one sea before shipping another, 
and the decks were frequently flooded to an alarming depth. 
At six a.m, having received two overwhelming seas, both the 
other cables went at the same moment, and we were left help- 
less, without anchors, or any means of saving ourselves, should 
the shore, as we had every reason to expect, be close astern. 
The ship, in trending to the wind, lay quite down on her 
broadside; and, as it then became evident to all that nothing 
held her, each man instinctively took his station, while those 
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at the leads, having secured themselves as well as was in their 
power, repeated their soundings, on which our preservation 
depended, with as much composure as if we had been entering 
a friendly port. Here again that Almighty Power which 
had before so mercifally preserved us, granted us bis protec- 
tion, for it so happened that it was slack-water when we 
parted, the wind had come round to N.N. W. (along the 
land), and our head fell off to seaward; we set two try-sails, 
for the ship would bear no more, and even with that laid her 
Jee gunwale in the water. Ins quarter of an hour we were 
in seventeen fathoms. 

“Tu the afternoon, having well weighed in my mind ail the 
circumstances of our distressed situation, I tarned the hands 
up and informed them, that ‘having now lost all our bower- 
anchors, and chains, and being in consequence unable to 
bring up in any part of the * Welcome;’ being exposed to 
the sets of a tremendous tide-way and constant heavy gales, 
one of which was now rapidly sweeping us beck to the south- 
ward, and being yet about eighty miles from Repulse Bay, 
with the shores leading to which we were unacquainted ; our 
compasses useless, and it being impossible to continue under 
sail, with any degree of safety, in these dark twelve-hour 
nights, with the too often experienced certainty that the ship 
could not beat off a lee-shore, even in moderate weather, 
I had determined to clear the narrows of the ‘ Welcome,’ 
after which I should decide on some plan for our future 
operations.’ 

Anxious to do what was best for the service, and con~ 
sidering that the Company’s ships were frequently as late as 
this period in leaving the factories, I decided on endeavouring 
to reach Hudson's Strait, and proceeding to England, well 
knowing that, although our risk in again passing Southsmpton 
Island would be very great, yet it was no worse than search- 
ing for winter-quarters ; and Mansel Island being once pessed, 
we should be in comparative safety. In order, however, to 
satisfy myself still further in this measure, I eddressed a letter 
to my officers, requesting their respective opinions on our 
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situation, without stating my own; and their individual 
answers advised, ‘ that, in consequence of our loss of anchors, 
&c4 we should return to England without delay,” 

“ Thus were all our present hopes of discovery and repu- 
tation completely overthrown; our past difficulties of no 
_ avail ; and our only consolation was, that, to the latest moment, 
every exertion had been made for the performance of the 
service on which we were sent. Individually, I felt most 
painfully the situation in which I was placed, in # ship but ill 
adapted, in her present over-loaded state, to navigate in these 
or any other seas; and my sole support was in the hope that 
the strictest investigation might be made into the conduct of 
myself and those under my command, and that the Lords of 
the Admiralty would again furnish me forth, and allow me an 
opportunity of showing, that the failure of this expedition was 
not to be attributed to any want of zeal on my part, or of 
support from my valuable officers and men.” 

On the 17th of September, an island was discovered to the 
S.W. of Point Manico, and named after Mr. Tom, in whose 
watch it was first seen. Captain Lyon says:— 

“ As our track from Cape Southampton to the Bay of God’s 
Mercy on the Sist of August, lay thirty miles to the eastward 
of our present position, we must have been actually passing 
within it at the time when our soundings decreased to nineteen 
fathoms; and it was most fortunate, that, on then shoaling the 
water, we had not kept away to the westward, which must, in 
that case, have run us directly upon it, 

« Sept. 20th.—I was uow much concerned to observe, that 
in each succeeding gale the ship’s decks became more leaky, 
and that the shocks she bad received in the Bay of God's 
Mercy, with the severe strains experienced whilst at anchor 
on the 12th and 1sth, bad loosened her upper works very 
considerably. The heavy seas, which we shipped continually 
all this day and night, kept our lower deck and cabins con 
stantly flooded, for the opening of the seams allowed of the 
water finding its way to the cork lining, from whence it 
dropped for many hours after we had ceased to take the seas 
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over all, ‘The lower-deck had not now been dry for three 
weeks, and was in a most unwholesome state; but we were 
quite unable to remedy this, for the hatches were of necessity 
always battened down, and, when that was the case, the gal- 
ley-fire would not draw. Sylvester's stove might, indeed, 
have been of some use, but we could not try its effect, as the 
square of the main-hatchway, the space in front of the stove, 
and even its warm air-chamber, were still crowded with small 
stores, which we had not room to stow elsewhere. On the 
morning of the 224, I was much concerned at having some 
theumatic cases reported to me, and at learning that the 
officers’ cabins absolutely leaked in streams.” 

On the 28d, the Griper sounded in forty-nine fathoms, on 
the tail of that extensive shoal running out from Carey's 
Swan's Nest. On the 25th, the boats brought on board, from 
a stream of ice lying off Nottingham and Salisbury Islands, 
sufficient blocks to thaw into three tons of water; and the 
ship was visited by a number of Esquimaux, in thirteen ex- 
cellent canoes, with well-finished iron-headed weapons and 
good clothing. Captain Lyon now ascertained that the Not- 
tingham Island of Captain Parry is incorrectly laid down, as 
it lies to the southward of Salisbury, instead of being situated 
between that and Southampton Island. “ I have no doubt,” 
says he, ‘that the small portion of land which we mistook for 
Nottingham in the last voyage, is in fact one of Baffin’s « Mill 
Islands,’ the position of which has hitherto been so imperfectly 
known. Our cross bearings gave the southern coast of Salis- 
bury, so as to correspond most exactly with the northern part 
as laid down by Captain Parry; and the form and size of this 
island is therefore determined with the greatest certainty. 
We also at this time completed the bearings from Cape 
‘Wolstenholm ; and the strait between it and the two islands 
is about thirty-five miles in breadth.” 

On the evening of October 2d, the crazy bark made and 
passed the northernmost of the bold precipitous group of 
Button’s Islands; the night was fine, and she ran into the 
Atlantic with a fair and moderate breeze. 
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« Never,” continues her commander, “ bave I witnessed 
a happier set of countenances than were on our deck this 
night, To have regained once more an open ocean, in a 
ship in which we had so often been in danger, was of iteelf 
sufficient to rejoice at; bat when we reflected, that in two 
particular instances we had been left without the slightest 
probability of again seeing our country; that, when all hope 
had left us, we had been mercifully preserved; and that now, 
without the power of beating off a lee-shore, or an anchor to 
save us, we had run through 900 miles of » dangerous navi- 
gation, and arrived in safety at the ocean, I may say that our 
sensations were indescribable. For the first time since the 
28th of August, a period of five weeks, I enjoyed a night of un- 
interrupted repose, The $d of October was a lovely day, and 
we most fortunately met with a piece of ice, from which a 
supply of blocks, sufficient to fill all our tanks, was obtained. 
Had it not been for this, we shoald inevitably have suffered 
serious distress on our homeward passage.” 

Captain Lyon and his companions were, however, fated to 
meet with still further inconveniences, and to experience an- 
other convincing proof, that the order of the seasons and winds 
had been strangely changed during the autumn of 1824, 
On the evening of the 4th of October, « heavy gale com- 
menced from the southward, and a long Atlantic swell quickly 
arose: there was not the slightest abatement of the storm for 
twelve days, and the horizon was always obscured, so that 
they remained in ignorance as to whether any pack or berg 
was lying to leeward of them, and their suspense, day and 
night, was very painful; for to see ice in such weather, was 
only s prelode to being wrecked upon it, On two of these 
days, the Griper shipped repeated and heavy seas, as often 
over the taffrail as the bow. 

On the morning of the 12th, Captain Lyon spoke the 
Pheenix whaler, of Whitby; and, on the 19th, the master of 
the Achilles, of Dundee, informed him that thet ship had 
likewise been exposed, for nearly a month past, to a conti- 
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nuance of the worst weather that he had ever seen during 
thirty-four years’ service in these seas. A heavy E. N. E. 
gale blew all the 28d; but, on the 26th, the wind became fair, 
and the Griper made great progress. On the 90th, her fore- 
top-mast, already badly sprang, went in two places; the head 
of the foremast had been found much twisted, about seven 
weeks before, and there was every reason to believe that the 
bowsprit was likewise seriously injured. On the afternoon of 
the 7th of November, soundings were struck in seventy 
fathoms; and next day, at three p.m., the coast of Cornwall 
was seen; on the 10th, at ten a.M., the ship passed the 
Needles; and, considering her distressed state, Captain Lyon 
determined on running at once into Portsmouth harbour, 
where she was paid off on the 18th of the following month. 
Captain Lyon soon afterwards published a narrative of 
his voyage, with a reduced chart of his route, and an 
appendix, containing magnetic and botanical observations. 

In June 1825, the honorary degree of D.C... was con- 
ferred upon Captain Lyon, by the University of Oxford; and, 
on the 5th of September following, he married Lucy-Louisa, 
the younger daughter of the celebrated Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and the almost equally celebrated Pamela, Not long 
after, he went to Mexico, ss one of the Commissioners of the 
Real det Monte Mining Company. Returning home, by 
way of New York, in the Panthea packet, bound to Liver- 
pool, he was wrecked in « gale at Holyhead, January 14. 
1897, and lost every thing belonging to him, including his 
journal, plans of the mines, &c. To add to his mortification, 
he heard, upon landing, of the death of hig wife, which had 
taken place about four months before. 

Captain Lyon afterwards returned to South America on 
mining business, which he prosecuted with his wonted intel- 
ligence ; and the specimens of South American minerals which 
he forwarded to this country are evidences of his taste. At 
length his sight began to fail him to an alarming degree, in- 
somuch that he determined to revisit England for advice. 
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He accordingly embarked for that purpose, but died, on 
board his Majesty’s packet the Emulous, on her passage 
from Buenos Ayres, October 8th, 1882, at the age of thirty- 
seven; thus prematurely concluding a life of extraordinary 
adventure, attended by extraordinary misfortunes. 


Chiefly from “ Marshall's Royal Naval Biography.” 
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No. XI. 


‘WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esg. 


"piax decease of this excellent individual, who will always be 
classed smong the most eminent men of a period full of 
eventful circumstances, and illustrated by many striking 
examples of human genius, bas not only excited deep regret 
in the minds of a large circle of public and private friends, 
bat has robbed his country of one of its best patriots, religion 
of one of its most consistent ornaments, and the whole race 
of mankind of one of their greatest benefactors. 

The family name ix of local origin in Yorkshire, being 
derived from Wilberfoss, near Pocklington, the manor of which 
was possessed by the family until sold by William Wilberfoss, 
Esq. in 1719. A branch of that family which flourished 
in the city of York in the seventeenth century retained the 
ancient orthography. Mr.-Wilberforce had an uncle, William 
Wilberforce, Esq., of Wimbledon in Surrey, who, dying in 
1777, was buried at Wimbledon, and left his house there to 
his celebrated nephew. His widow died at Blackheath in 
1788; and she was aunt, not only to Mr. Wilberforce, but 
to Messrs. Thornton, the Members for Hull, Bridgewater, 
and Southwark. 

‘William Wilberforce was born on the 24th of August, 
1759, in the handsome okl mansion in the High Street, in 
which Messrs. Smith, Brothers, and Co., lately carried on 
their business, at Kingston-upon-Hull, where his ancestors 
were for many years successfully engaged in trade. His 
great-grandfather was one of the Governors of Beverley, in 
1670. His grandfather, William Wilberforce, Esq. was 
twice mayot of Hull; first in the year 1722, and again in 
1740. His father, Robert Wilberforce, Esq., married Miss 
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Elizabeth Bird, a relation of the present Bishops of Chester 
and Winchester, by whom he had dhe son, William, and two 
danghters: one died unmarried; the other was married, first 
to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and then to James Stephen, Esq., 
the late Master in Chancery. 

By the death of Mr. Wilberforce’s father, while he was 
very young, his early education devolved on a prudent and 
affectionate mother, who seems to have been in every respect 
qualified for the undertaking. He was first placed at the 
free grammar school of Pocklington, and, about the year 1774, 
was entered at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1781, M.A. 1788. Here he was a contempo- 
rary, and formed an intimate friendship, with William Pitt and 
Dr. Isaac Milner, afterwards Dean of Carlisle,with both of whom, 
on quitting the University, he made a tour on the Continent. 

Having become of age only a few weeks before the general 
election of 1780, he was almost unanimously returned (in con- 
junction with Lord Robert Manners) as one of the repre- 
sentatives of his native town. He does not appear, however, 
to have taken any prominent part in the proceedings of Par~ 
liament till 1783, when he seconded an address of thanks to 
the Crown on the occasion of the peace. In the same year, he 
distinguished himself by very warmly opposing Mr. Fox's India 
Bill. At the general election of the ensving year, which fol- 
lowed the summary dismissal of the Coalition Administration, 
and Mr. Pitr’s accession to power, Mr. Wilberforce stood and 
gained a contested election for Hull, in conjunction with his 
friend Mr. Samuel Thornton, in opposition to Mr. David 
Hartley, an eminent partizan of Mr. Fox; but, being also 
chosen for the county of York, he made his election to serve 
for the latter. 

Mr. Wilberforce supported Mr. Pitt’s plan of parliament 
ary reform. In the following year, he succeeded in carrying 
through the House of Commons a bill for amending the 
Criminal Law; the object of which is said to have been, to 
give certainty to punishment; but, being opposed by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, chiefly on technical grounds, it 
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was rejected in the upper house without a division. Even 
at this early period of his career, Mr. Wilberforce’s easy, 
persuasive style of oratory, sometimes mingled with the caus- 
tic and severe, together with the virtues of his character, and 
his intimacy with the premier, had gained for him the favour- 
able ear of the house ; and we find him encountering, in the 
open field, the giants of debate. 

It was at the particular solicitation of the celebrated Mr. 
Clarkson that Mr. Wilberforce was first induced to interest 
himself on the subject of slavery. At their first interview, he 
appeared to doubt the justice of some of the charges con- 
tained in Clarkson’s book on the Slave Trade; but, after 
further investigation, he satisfied himself of their correctness, 
and, at a dinner given by Bennet Langton, he consented to 
belong to a society which had been established with the 
view of carrying the benevolent object of Clarkson into 
effect. Having also undertaken to bring the matter before 
the House of Commons, he gave notice of that intention soon 
after the meeting of Parliament, in 1787. This was the first 
public notice taken of the subject; Mr. Fox, at the same time, 
observed, that it had been his intention to introduce the ques- 
tion for the consideration of Parliament. In consequence of 
‘Mr. Wilberforce’s notice, a great many petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament, from the Universities of Cambridge, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; from the Society of Quakers ; from 
the counties of Huntingdon, Leicester, Stafford, Northamp- 
ton, Hertford, Middlesex, and Cambridge ; from the cities of 
Bristol and Norwich ; from the town of Birmingham, and from 
various other places, demanding the abolition of the slave trade. 
The petitioners stated, that they did not desire violently to in- 
terfere with the condition of our West India Islands; that 
they did not wish for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves; but that they conceived no wise or salutary measure 
could be adopted short of the entire and instant abolition 
of our commerce to Africa for this purpose. Averse to 
slavery in itself, they, nevertheless, contented themselves with 
the hope, that to put a stop to the importation of slaves 
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would meliorate the condition of the human beings actually 
in that state; and that the gredaal improvement of agricul 
ture in the Atlantic islands," would be sufficient universally 
to diffuse the blessings of liberty, without occasioning violent 
concussions in any part of the world. 

On the 9th of May, 1788, Mr. Pitt, in the name of his 
friend Mr. Wilberforce, whose ill state of health would not 
allow him to appear in public, proposed a resolution, which 
was agreed to, founded on the petitions which had been pre- 
sented, and declaring that, early in the next session, the 
House of Commons would proceed to take into consideration 
the state of the slave trade, and the measures it might be 
proper to adopt with respect to it, Mr. Pitt expressed his 
hope that, by the commencement of the ensuing session, Mr, 
‘Wilberforce would be sufficiently recovered to take the ma~ 
nagement of the business himself, and his conviction that it 
would be generally allowed, that a measure of philanthropy 
and national interest, could not be more advantageously placed 
than in the bands of his honourable friend. 

A full twelvemonth, however, elapsed, before the subject 
was again regularly discussed in Parliament. In May, 1789, 
Mr. Wilberforce, after a speech not more distinguished for 
eloquence and energy then for sound reasoning, moved twelve 
Propositions; the substance of which was, that the number of 
slaves annually imported from Africa into the British West 
Indies amounted to 38,000. They further entered into the 
probable demerits of the persons sold to slavery; the effects 
of the practice on the inhabitants of Africa, and the valuable 
and important commerce with that country which might be 
substituted for the slave trade. They stated the injury sus- 
tained by the British seamen, and the fatal circumstances 
to the slaves that attended the transportation; they stated 
the causes of the mortality of the megroes; enumerated the 
different items of calculation respecting the increase of popu- 
lation in Jamaica and Barbadoes; and concluded with declar- 
ing that it appeared, thet no considerable inconvenience woald 
result from discontinuing the further importation. ‘These 
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propositions were ably supported by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Barke, and, in short, by all the eloquence in the House of 
‘Commons; and, although the opposition to them was violent, 
the question in their favour wos carried without a division. 

The friends of humanity cherished great hopes that this 
was an auspicious commencement of the work to which they 
had put their hands. In 1790, Mr. Wilberforce was at his 
post, and recalled the house to the discussion; but the delu- 
sive and dishonest clamour for more evidence prevailed 
against him. In April, 1791, he moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent the further importation of African negroes 
into the British colonies. On this occasion, he concluded a 
most able speech with declaring that, * whatever might be 
the fate of his motion, he was satisfied of one thing, which 
was, that the public had already abolished the slave trade: 
supported by that consideration, he was determined to per- 
severe, and never to abandon the object till it was oc- 
complished.” A splendid debate ensued; the motion was 
supported by the united forces of Pitt and Fox, but in vain: 
it was lost by a majority of seventy-five. 

The fate of this question excited a lively interest in the 
people at large; and, in the early part of the next session, no 
fewer than 508 petitions, from all parts of the county, were 
jaid on the table of the Flouse of Commons. On the 2d of 
April, 1792, the undaunted and unwearied champion of the 
sights of humanity revewed his attack upon the accursed 
traffic. After having enumerated the evils attaching to the 
slave trade, and described the feeling which the agitation of 
the subject had aroused in several parts of Europe, Mr. Wil- 
berforce thus proceeded : — 

Denmark has consented to abolish the slave trade in ten 
years. Dreadful indeed is the iden of tolerating for a mo- 
ment, much more for so long « term, such a system of wickud- 
ness; but let it be said in excuse for Denmark, that she 
knows bat little of its enormity in comparison with us, and that 
she also, with somewhat more colour of reasoning,——if the ar- 
gument can in any case be endured,—may allege that the 
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number of slaves she takes off is so small, that her going ont 
of the trade would make no real difference in the number ex- 
ported from Africa, But can we say this, who carry off 
almost as many as the rest of Europe put together? There 
is, in fact, no nation in the warld by which this argument may 
not be used with more decency than by ourselves. 

Bat, miserable as this pretext is, I am afraid it will be 
found, on a closer enquiry, that we have no right to avail our- 
selves of it. Let us ask ourselves honestly, if we act like 
those who are really influenced by this consideration. If we 
were sincere in our professions, we should surely labour to 
convince the nations of Europe of the enormities of the slave 
trade, and strive to prevail on them to desist from it; whereas 
we do the very reverse — we sanction it by our example, we 
push it to an unparalleled extent, and furnish them with this 
very argument, which, if they accept, the slave trade can 
never be abolished at all. But there are some persons who 
adopt a still bolder language, and who declare, without reserve, 
that religion, and justice, and bumanity, command the aboli~ 
tion of the slave trade, but that they must oppose the measure, 
because it is inconsistent with the national interest. I trust 
and believe no such argument will be used this night; for 
what is it but to establish a competition between God and 
Mammon, and to adjudge the preference to the latter? what 
but to dethrone the moral Governor of the world, and to fall 
down and worship the idol of interest? What s manifesto 
were this to the surrounding nations! what @ lesson to our 
own people | Come, then, ye nations of the earth, and learn a 
new code of morality from the Parliament of Great Britain. 
‘We have discarded our old prejudices; we have discovered 
that religion, and justice, and humanity, are mere rant and 
rhapsody. Why, Sir, these are principles which Epicuras 
would have rejected for their impiety, and Machiavel and 
Borgia would have disdained as too infamous for avowal, and. 
too injurious to the general happiness of mankind. If God, 
in his anger, would punish ws for this formal renunciation of 
his authority, what severer vengeance could he inflict than 
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our successful propagation of these sccarsed maxims? Con- 
sider what effects would follow from their oniversal preval- 
ence; what scenes should we soon behold around us: in 
public affsirs, breach of faith, and anarchy, and bloodshed; 
in private life fraud, and distrast, and perfidy, and whatever 
can degrade the human character, and poison the comforts of 
social and domestic intercourse. Men must retire to caves 
and deserts, and withdraw from a world too bad to be 
endured.” 

Although his proposition was again opposed by all the 
sophistry and virulence of the West India advocates, Mr. 
Wilberforce had the satisfaction of finding that some impres- 
sion had been made upon the house by the force of public 
opinion, and only eighty-five members were found to vote 
against the abolition, It was, however, resolved, by @ major- 
ity, that the trade should be only gradually abolished. Mr. 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) had the merit of hitting 
upon this plausible manasavre for frastrating the efforts of the 
advocates of immediate abolition: he proposed to fix the 2st 
of January, 1800, as the period when the trade should cease. 
Lord Mornington (now Marquis Wellesley), after congra- 
tulating his countrymen that the slave trade had received its 
death-wound, remarked, that “between right and wrong 
there could be no compromise;” snd concluded by moving, 
as an amendment to Mr. Dundas’s motion, that the year 1793 
be substituted for 1800, This amendment was lost by a 
majority of forty-seven in favour of the original motion; as, 
in a subsequent debate, was a second amendment, proposed 
by the same nobleman, substituting 1795 for 1800; but, by 
a third amendment, which was carried, the year 1796 was 
finally sgreed upon. The bill, however, was lost in the 
House of Lords, where the stale artifice was revived of 
calling for evidence. Fourteen years were to elapse, ten 
beyond the period now assented to as the limit of the advo- 
cates of gradual abolition, before the voice of the country was 
to prevail over the sordid and unenlightened resistance to the 
Claims of humanity and justice on the part of the unreformed 
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legislature. That same Mr. Dundas, in the year 1796, when 
his own bill, as amended in the Commons, was to have taken 
effect, was one of the most strenuous opposers of the 
measure; and, in the year 1799, he was one of the chief in- 
struments of throwing out Mr. Wilberforce’s bill, which 
allowed even a longer period to the continuahce of the traffic, 
than, in 1798, the specious advocate of gradual abolition had 
ventured to propose. 

In 1794 1796, 1796, 1798, and 1799, Mr. Wilberforce 
renewed his efforts in the House of Commons, but without 
success. At this stage of the question, Mr. Windham, after 
supporting the abolition for ten years, turned round against 
it, on the plea of expediency ; but the loss occasioned by his 
Iamentable defection was greatly made up by the accession 
of Mr. Canning, who, about this time, as a new member, 
began to delight the House with his eloquence. 

It was-now deemed prudent not to agitate the question 
every session, but to allow some time to elapse before a fresh 
effort was made. It was not till 1804, therefore, that Mr. 
‘Wilberforce, on the 30th of March, after speech of impas- 
sioned eloquence, which has been pronounced his grandest 
effort in the cause, moved for leave to renew his bill for the 
abolition of the trade. The Irish members had all, by this 
time, in consequence of the union, taken their seats in the 
house, and most of them were friendly to the cause. Lord 
de Blaquiere observed, that “it was the first time the 
question had been proposed to Irishmen as legislators, and he 
believed it would be supported by most of them.” Leave 
was given to bring in the bill, by a majority of 124 against 
49; and the third reading was carried by 69 against 36; but, 
on its being taken up to the Lords, its discussion was post- 
poned, In this year (1804), the Committee for promoting the 
abolition of the trade added to their body, among others, 
Messrs, James Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, Henry Brougham, 
Robert Grant, William Allen, and Lord Teignmonth. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Wilberforce renewed his motion of 
the preceding year, and obtained leave to bring in the bill; 
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but it was unexpectedly lost, by an amendment on the second 
reading, through the absence of a number of friends of the 
cause from the division. This was the last time that Mr. 
Wilberforce took the Jead in this great contest. On the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, a change in the cabinet 
took place, which had at least the happy effect of allowing the 
whole weight of ministerial influence to be employed in bring- 
ing this question to a favourable issue, In June of that year, 
‘Mr. Fox, at Mr. Wilberforce’s special request, moved a reso- 
lution, pledging the house to the immediate abolition of the 
trade, which was agreed to by # majority of 114 to 15; and 
an address to his Majesty, founded on this resolution, was 
carried without a division. Mr. Wilberforce distinguished 
himself in this debate, by exposing General Gascoyne’s de- 
fence of the trade from scripture, and by avswering Lord 
Castlereagh’s speech point by point. In the House of Lords, 
the resolution was carried by a majority of forty-one to twenty. 
A bill subsequently passed both Houses, prohibiting any ex- 
tension of the trade, Early in the next session (January, 
1807,) Lord Grenville brought forward a bill for the abolition 
of the trade, in the House of Lords, which was carried by a 
very large majority. Lord Howick (the present premier) 
conducted the measure through the House of Commons, Mr. 
Fox being no more. Mr. Wilberforce took a prominent part 
in the debates, as also did most of the leading members of 
the house. Among them was the late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who expressed himself, with reference to Mr. Wilberforce, 
in the following terms :— 

‘I hope that the time is not very distant when the horrors 
we now witness will be endured no longer, and when our pos- 
terity shall have to compare these traditionary crimes with the 
happier state of society before them—when they shall behold 
science penetrating into the yet dark and uncultivated deserts 
of Africa ; when commerce shall be co-operating to soften the 
manners of its yet barbarous inhabitants ; and when the West 
Indies shall no more be cultivated, as now, by wretched slaves, 
but by happy and contented labourers—by persons who are 
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permitted to enjoy the benefits of those laws and that govern- 
ment under which they live. And will it not be a consolation 
to those who are to follow us to think that their forefathers 
were the first that put an end to this abominable trade? Many 
honourable members of this house may yet live to witness 
all those benefits, and to them is reserved, perhaps, the great~ 
est happiness which, in this state of existence, we are permitted 
to enjoy. What a delightfpl reflection is it to think, that ge- 
nerations yet unborn will bless our memories as the authors 
of their liberties and happiness | 

« But, Sir, if such be the feelings of those who have borne 
any part in this transaction, or who have even witnessed its 
completion, what then must be the feelings of my honourable 
friend (Mr, Wilberforce)? What is there in the wide range 
of human ambition which could afford pleasures so pure— 
gtatification so exalted —as he must enjoy? When I look at 
the man at the head of the French monarchy, surrounded as 
he is with all the pomp of power, and all the pride of victory, 
—distributing kingdoms to his family, and principalities to 
his followers, — seeming, as he sits upon his throne, to have 
reached the summit of human ambition, and the pinnacle of 
earthly happiness; and when I follow him into his closet or 
to his bed, and contemplate the anguish with which his solitude 
must be tortured, by recollections of the blood he has spilt 
and the oppressions he has committed; and when I compare 
with these pangs of remorse the feelings which must accompany 
my honourable friend from this house to his bome, after 
the vote of this night shall have accomplished the object of 
his humane and unceasing labours, —when he shall retire into 
the bosom of his delighted and happy family,—when he shall 
lay himself down on his bed, reftecting on the innumerable 
voices that will be raised in every quarter of the world to bless 
his name,—how much more enviable his lot, in the conscious- 
ness of having preserved so many millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than that of the man with whom I have compared him, 
on a throne to which he has waded through slanghter and 
oppression! Who will not be proud to concur with my 
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honoured friend in promoting the greatest act of national be- 
nefit, and stcuring to the Africans the greatest blessing which 
God has ever put it in the power of man to confer on his fel- 
low creatures?” 

In conjunction with Lord Howick and other members, 
Mr. Wilberforce carried up the approved bill to the House 
of Lords; and, on the 25th of March, 1807,~—the very day on 
which the ministry delivered up their seals of office, —the bill 
received the royal assent. 

Mr. Wilberforce was re-elected, without opposition, for the 
county of York, at the elections of 1790, 1796, 1802, and 
1806 ; but, at the election of 1807, had to encounter a powerful 
competition from the two great families of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascelles, who were each supposed to have spent upwards of 
100,000/. upon the contest. Mr. Wilberforce, however, was 
supported by a public subscription collected throughout the 
country, and was again successful; the numbers, after an almost 
noparelleled contest of fifteen days, being as follows :— 

Mr, Wilberforce, = - - - - 11,808 

Lord Viscount Milton,  - - = 10,990 

Hon. Henry Lascelles, - - - 10,177 
So that the Inst-named (then the second son of Lord Hare- 
wood, but now Earl of Harewood) was excluded. He had 
previously sat for the county intwo parliaments, from 1796 to 
1806; but Mr. Wilberforce’s colleague in 1806-7 had been 
‘Walter Fawkes, Esq. The above form the largest number of 
voters ever polled at a county election, 

Me. Wilberforce published, at this period, two pamphlets, 
addressed to the freeholders of Yorkshire; one on the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and the other on the circumstances 
of the election, arising from his having been accused, towards 
the close of the contest, with some coalition with the party of 
Lascelles. 

In 1812, Mr. Wilberforce retired from the representation of 
Yorkshire; and was elected for Bramber, for which borough 
he also sat in the two subsequent parliaments, until he finally 
retired from his senatorial duties, by accepting the Chiltern 
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Hundreds, in 1825. He hed then sat in Parliament for forty- 
five years; daring a part of which his influence in the house 
had been superior to that of any individual not possessed of 
official power. It was said that not less than forty members 
were influenced by his speech on Lord Melville’s prosecution, 
when he pronounced the conduct of that statesman as a pro- 
per subject for censure, though he acknowledged his talents 
in the administration of the affairs of India, 

Mr. Wilberforce possessed in perfection the two most ea- 
sential attributes of popular declamation—the choicest flow of 
pure and glowing English, and the finest modulation of a sweet 
and powerful voice; which was, indeed, so beautiful, that he 
was at one time called “the nightingale of the House of 
Commons.” The copiousness of expression which a classical 
education conferred, and the ardent zeal of his temperament, 
were the other properties which distinguished him. He de- 
voted all his energies to the cause of humanity, and to the 
promotion of those objects which, in his view, were likely to 
conduce to the moral improvement of mankind. In the course 
of his parliamentary career, he supported Catholic emancip- 
ation and parliamentary reform; reprobated the Jotteries as 
injurious to public morals; insisted that the employment of 
boys of @ tender age in the sweeping of chimneys was a most 
intolerable cruelty; and, shortly after the hostile meeting took 
place between Tierney and Pitt, attempted, although in vain, 
to procure a legislative enactment against doelling. 

Throughout his long parliamentary career, this distin- 
guished philanthropist commanded the respect of all parties 
by his unsuspected purity of motives, his disinterestedness, 
and his consistency, as mach as by the charm of his manners 
and his eloquence, The general bias of his politics was 
towards the Tories; but, though he was the intimate friend 
of Mr. Pitt, and, in general, the warm advocate of his policy, 
he never solicited or accepted either place or honour ; and 
the only personal favour he ever asked, is said to have been, 
for the entrée through the park in driving down to the house, 
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—a request which he forbore to press, when he found that 
importance was attached to the boon. 

Conscious of the peculiar responsibility which attached to 
him, from the station which he occupied, the great interests 
entrusted to his advocacy, and his known attachment to evan- 
gelical religion, he was alike assiduous and vigilant, beyond 
what his physical strength allowed, in the discharge of his 
parliamentary duties. Yet no man was more free from self- 
importance, or any degree of arrogance. His piety, the main- 
spring of his benevolence, was, at the same time, the hidden 
source of that cheerfulness which he sought to impart to all 
around him. The “leader of the religious world,” as he may in 
some sense be styled, was, in domestic life, the most amiable of 
men — playful and animated to a degree which few would have 
supposed—extremely fond of children —alike instructive and 
entertaining in conversation—a companion for all ages — 
equally qualified to compete with senators, to discourse with 
divines, to chat with his friends, to instruct the young, and 
to administer consolation to the poor, the suffering, and the 
afflicted. 

Though conscientiously attached to the Established Church, 
Mr. Wilberforce not unfrequently attended dissenting worship, 
and once received the sacrament in a dissenting chapel. He 
was a warm and sincere supporter of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of which he was a Vice-President. 

Mr. Wilberforce married, at Walcot church, near Bath, 
May 30, 1797, Barbara, eldest daughter of Iseac Spooner, 
Esq. of Elmdon House in Warwickshire, and a merchant in 
Birmingham, and niece, by her mother, to the first Lord 
Calthorpe. With this lady he received a handsome fortune. 
From the expenses of his Yorkshire elections, however, and 
other circumstances, his property was considerably diminished 
before his death. He had latterly resided at a house near 
Hendon in Middlesex, called Highwood Hill; and the 
present Lord Chancellor is known to have presented one of 
his sons to a valuable benefice in Kent, with the view that he 
should be the better enabled to exercise his filial duties in 
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affording a country residence to his father. Mr, Wilberforce 
had, in consequence, for the last year or two, principally 
divided his time between that place and the house of another 
son, a clergyman in the Isle of Wight. He has left in all 
four sons. ‘The eldest, William Wilberforce, Esq., is now re- 
sident on the Continent; 2. the Rev. Robert Wilberforce, is 
Rector of East Farleigh, near Maidstone, to which he was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor in 188-; $. the Rev, 
Samuel Wilberforce, is Rector of Brixton, in the Isle of Wight, 
to which he was collated, in 1880, by the present Bishop of 
‘Winchester; he married, May 29th, 1828, Emily, daughter 
of the late Rev. John Sargent, Rector of Lavington, Sussex ; 
and the fourth son, Mr. Henry Wilberforce, has lately dis- 
tinguished himself at Oxford. Mr. Wilberforce had also 
two daughters: Barbara, the elder, died just as she was risen 
to womanhood ; the younger, Elizabeth, was married, January 
lith, 1831, to the Rev. John James, Rector of Rawmarsh, 
Yorkshire, but died, on the 10th of March, 1832, at Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight. The loss deeply affected her fond parent, 
and left a wound which never healed during the short time he 
survived her. 

In 1797, Mr. Wilberforce published “ An Apology for the 
Christian Sabbath ;” and also a work entitled “ A Practical 
View of the prevailing Religious System of Professed Chris- 
tians in the Higher and Middle Classes of this Country, 
contrasted with real Christianity,” which has had a very 
extensive circulation, having passed into three editions within 
twelve months of its publication, and twelve or fifteen since. 
It advocated sentiments in religion highly Calvinistic and en- 
thusiastic; and was warmly attacked by the Rev. Gilbert 
‘Wakefield, in a “ Letter” addressed to the author; by the 
Rey. Thomas Belsham, in a “ Review;” by Dr. Cogan, in 
his “ Letters to William Wilberforce, Esq. on the Doctrine 
of Hereditary Depravity, bya Layman;” and byothers. In 
1823, Mr. Wilberforce published “ An Appeal to the Re- 
ligion, Justice, and Humanity of the Inhabitants of the British 
Ennpire, in behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies.” 
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He was the writer of an introductory essay to Witherspoon's 
Treatises on Justification and Regeneration, in a series of 
Christian Authors, published et Glasgow; and he also made 
many communications to the “ Christian Observer.” 

On the 14th of May, 1883, when Mr. Stanley, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, moved the Resolutions on 
which was subsequently founded the Bill for the abolition of 
Negro Slavery, Mr. Wilberforce was present in the House 
of Commons, below the bar. Towards the close of Mr, 
Stanley's admirable speech on that occasion, he thus ex- 
pressed himself:— 

It is impossible not to advert to those who first broached 
the mighty question of the extinction of slavery —~who were 
the earliest labourers in that cause, the final triumph of which 
most of them were not destined to live to see. They struggled 
for the establishment of first principles; they were satisfied 
with laying the foundation of that edifice which they left it to 
their successors to rear; they saw the future, as the prophets 
of old saw ‘the days that were to come.’ But it is not with- 
out the deepest emotion I recollect that there is yet living one 
of the earliest, one of the most religious, one of the most con- 
acientious, one of the most eloquent, one of the most zealous 
friends of this great cause, who watched it in its dawn—that 
‘Wilberforce still remains; I trust to see the final consum- 
mation of the great and glorious work which he was one of 
the first to commence; and to exclaim, like the last of the 
prophets to whom I have already alluded, ‘ Lord, now let thy 
servant depart in peace.’” 

Mr, Wilberforce was staying at Bath, when symptoms of 
increasing debility awakened the anxiety of his family, and 
he was brought to London for further medical advice. After 
some time, however, he appeared to rally ; and arrangements 
were made for his removing to East Farleigh on the morrow, 
when his peaceful departure took place. He died on the 29th 
of July, 1888, at the house of Mr. Smith, in Cadogan Place, 
in the 74th year of his age. 

‘Mr. Wilberforce was, in person, below the middle size, of a 
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spare habit, and of rather « weakly constitution ; nor were his 
great oratorical exertions unattended by subsequent suffering. 
His bust has been Jately modelled by Mr, Joseph, the sculptor, 
and is a very striking and characteristic resemblance. Not 
only is the benevolent character of the original vividly ex- 
pressed, but the peculiar look of the eyes, denoting that quick 
perception of the ludicrous which marked his character. Had 
‘Wilberforce not been equally benevolent in his private feelings 
aa in his public actions, he might have been a wit and a satirist, 
But his main characteristic was philanthropy, and that phi- 
lanthropy took its origin in love to God: it was kindled at 
the sacred fire of divine love, and it burned with a bright and 
steady lustre, because it was daily replenished from its hal- 
lowed source. 

It was understood that Mr. Wilberforce directed that his 
funeral should be conducted without the smallest pomp, and 
that his body should be interred in the family vault of the 
Stephen family, in the church-yard of Stoke Newington, pur- 
suant to a request made by his late brother-in-law. A general 
wish was, however, felt among the most eminent of his brother 
senators to pay this distinguished man the honour of a public 
funeral. The following requisition was, in consequence, pre-’ 
pared: — 

“TO THE REV, R. WILBERFORCE. 

“ We, the undersigned members of both houses of Par- 
Tiament, being anxious, upon public grounds, to show our 
respect for the memory of the late William Wilberforce, and 
being also satisfied that public honours can never be more 
fitly bestowed than upon such benefactors of mankind, ear- 
nestly request that he may be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and that we, and others who may agree with us in those sen- 
timents, may have permission to attend his funeral.” 

‘Then follow the signatures of the Dake of Gloucester, Lord 
Brougham, the Earl of Eldon, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Holland, Earl Grey, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Wellington, and a large number of the most 
eminent members of both houses. 
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The request wes complied with, and the funeral took place 
on Saturday, the $d of August, The procession, from Cado- 
gan Place to the Abbey, was plain and unostentatious, except 
from its great length. It consisted ofa hearse and six horses, 
eight mourning coaches, and twenty-nine private carriages. 
‘The Peers and Members of the House of Commons, went 
directly across from the Parliament House. The pall bearers 
were placed in the following order:— 


Lord Chancellor, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Marquis of Westminster, Wm. Smith, Esq, 

Sir R. Inglis, Bart, Lord Bexley, 

Earl of Ripon, Right Hon. C. Grant, 
Right Hon. the Speaker, Duke of Gloucester. 


The Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Wellington, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Chichester, 
walked foremost of the procession of Peers. Dr. Holcombe, 
the Prebendary in residence, read the burial service; and the 
choirs of St. Paul and the Chapel Royal were united with that 
of the Abbey, to perform Croft’s and Purcell’s funeral service, 
and Green’s fine anthem, “ Lord, let me know mine end!" 
The spot selected for Mr. Wilberforce's last resting place is 
within about three yards of the tombs of Canning, Pitt, and 
Fox, and is nearly equi-distant from cach. 

At a meeting of friends of Mr. Wilberforce, held on the 
22d of August, the Lord Chancellor in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :—1. Moved by the Lord 
Bishop of London, seconded by Lord Viscount Sidmouth: 
That this meeting, impressed with a feeling that the late 
William Wilberforce was an honour, not only to his country, 
but to mankind, are desirous of affording w all these who, in 
common with them, have been accustomed to venerate his 
character as a Christian, aud to appreciate his labours in the 
cause of humanity and religion, an opportanity of recording, 
in some public memorial, their sentiments of admiration 
and respect.—2 Moved by Lord Henley, seconded by Sir 
R. H. Inglis: That a subscription be opened for the purpose 
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of doing honour to the memary of that distinguished person ; 

first, by the erection of a monament; and secondly, if means 

be supplied, by such other methods as may be calculated to 

promote, in connection with the name of Wilberforce, the 

glory of God and the good of mankind,—-8, Moved by the 

Hon. C. J. Shore, seconded by W. Smith, Eaq.: That the fol- 

lowing be a Committee for the said purpose, with power to add 

to their numbers, and to form, from their own body, Sab-Com- 
mittees for collecting subscriptions, and for management; and 
that Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart, and Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Esq., be the Treasurers. Then follow the names of 
the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord High Chancellor, &c. &c. 

In consequence of public advertisement, a meeting of the 
nobility, clergy, gentry, and other distinguished individuals 
resident in, or connected with, the county of York, was held 
on Thursday, October 3d, 1883, to determine on the best 
means of paying & becoming tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Wilberforce, who had for thirty years represented that his 
native county in several successive parliaments. 

‘The appointed place of assembling was the beautiful Music 
Hall, in the capital of the county, which, at twelve o'clock, 
was completely filled by a most respectable auditory, the 
greater portion of whom consisted of elegantly dressed ladies. 
At one o'clock, the Lord Chancellor led the way from the 
Committee-room to the orchestra. His Lordship was fol- 
Jowed by his Grace the Archbishop of York, the Earl Fitz- 
william, Lord Stourton, Lord Morpeth, M.P., Lord Milton, 
M.P,, Sir Francis Wood, Bart., Miles Stapylton, Esq., H. 
Gally Knight, Esq., George Strickland, Esq., M.P., George 
Cholmley, Esq. &e. 

Qn the motion of Lord Stourton, the Archbishop of York 
was called to the chair. 

The most Reverend Chairman then said, that they had 
met together on the present occasion, in order to discharge a 
most solemn duty, to pay a tribute of the most deserved 
respect and gratitude to the memory of the late Mr. Wilber- 
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force, who, with honourable credit to himself, and real advan- 
tage to the whole human race, had, in six successive parlia- 
ments, comprising a period of twenty-eight years —a period, 
it should be remembered, of unexampled difficulty — been re- 
turned to Parliament for that great and important county, 
Already had his native town, proud of such a man, taken 
measures to perpetuate his name and worth. But the feelings 
of regret caused by his death were not confined to his native 
town nor his native country. Every where had been heard 
the sincere and affectionate expression of sorrow for the loss 
of such a man. (Applause.) No sooner was his decease made 
known in London, than the whole of the rank, and the talent, 
and the virtue of that great city, without any distinction of 
religious sect or political party, came forward to pay the last 
honours to the venerated remains of the advocate and bene- 
factor of the human race. And well were they —the highest 
sepulchral honours that could be rendered — well, he re- 
peated, were they deserved; for, in his character and in his 
conduct, it might be truly said of Mr. Wilberforce, that he 
had been a burning and a shining light in his generation; 
and that in all his actions he had glorified God. He had, 
however, gone to rest, and his works doubtless followed him. 
But, surely, it was desirable and fitting that that great county 
should devise some means of showing in what high esteem it 
held his public conduct, and with what unfeigned respect it 
regarded his private character. (Applause.) For let them look 
fally into that character, and they would find that in every 
point there was something worthy of imitation, Whether 
as the steady and sincere patriot, whose mild and fascin- 
ating eloquence gave grace and strength to every cause, or 
as the Christian philanthropist, actively exerting himself for 
every good and laudable institution, and diffusing through his 
own immediate circle blessings and comforts to all, they 
might rest assured that the name of Wilberforce, associated 
as it ever would be with the remembrance of his never-ceas- 
ing efforts in the grest cause of negro emancipation, by the 
carrying of which thousands would be liberated from degrad- 
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ing bondage, and have a course opened to them to receive 
morsi and religions education, which inno other way, 
and without such efforts, would ever have been attained ; 
they might, he said, rest assured that that name would 
go down ennobled to the remotest posterity (great applause) ; 
and that it would be unfading in its Instre, so long a8 ge- 
nuine virtue and piety should have place or record in the 
world. (Applause.) 

Earl Fitzwilliam, in rising to propose the first resolution, 
said, if that meetiug had been called to do honour to the 
memory of the late Mr. Wilberforce as the leader or member 
of any party, strictly called a political one, he should not 
have taken any interest in, or been present at its proceedings. 
This he said, because when he looked at the political principles 
of his departed friend, there were points which he could not 
on any account approve or support, They were not there, 
however, to celebrate his name as a politician, but to hold it 
up to the admiration of mankind in a much higher character 
—as a Christian philanthropist. It had been his lot in 
early life to be placed in situations which led to an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr, Wilberforce, and he could safely declare 
chat it was impossible to do otherwise than to love and venerate 
man whose whole study, thought, and purpose appeared to 
be to help and assist others, (Applause.) He was inspired 
with the true genius of Christianity, doing to others as he 
would be done by, and giving to every religious sect and 
party the same credit for good intentions which he claimed for 
his own. The noble Earl concluded by moving the first 
resolution, which was briefly seconded by Sir Francis Wood, 
M. P., and carried unanimously. The resolution was as 
follows: That the great abilities of the late William 
Wilberforce, industriously exerted to the latest hour of his life 
in the genuine spirit of Christianity, for the attainment of 
objects of the most enlarged benevolence, have aogured for his 
memory the veneration of his fellow-citizens.” 

Lord Morpeth said, that though, unlike those who pre- 
ceded him, he could not boast a long acquaintance with the 
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illustrious deceased,— though he could not boast of social 
intercourse in private, or honourable fellowship in public life, 
yet the pressure of the theme, sppertaining, as it did, not to 
the living, but to the dead, was such as to compel him to 
‘utter, in pious remembrance, a few words of sympathy and 
veneration. What Wilberforce was, what Wilberforce did, 
many of those present knew, from personal experience, better 
than he did, though they could not appreciate his virtues or his 
talents more than himself. He fully agreed in an observation 
that he had heard—that the main ingredients in Mr. 
‘Wilberforce’s character were not so much the high endowments 
with which he was gifted—uor the eloquence that never 
Palliated what was wrong, nor the wit that never sported with 
what was tight—as that habit of life which led a man, pro- 
digally gifted by nature, to walk at all times, and under all 
circumstances, humbly with his God. Surely, it became the 
great county of York to mark the merits, and honour the 
memory of such a man, in such a way that others of her sons 
might learn to tread in his path ond emulate his example. 
(Cheers.) The noble Lord concluded by moving, “ That the 
connection s0 long subsisting between Mr. Wilberforce and 
this county, which he represented in six successive parliaments, 
during 9 period of twenty-eight years, callx upon us to trans- 
mit to our posterity some memorial of a character so worthy 
the imitation of those who engage in public life.” 

Mr, Beilby Thompson, M. P., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gally Kuight rose to move the third resolution, — 
That, while this meeting highly approve of the plun which 
has been proposed for erecting a column to the memory of Mr. 
Wilberforce, at Tull, —his native town, —they are of opinion 
that there should also be a memorial of him placed in some 
situation in which the inhabitants of the several districts of this 
great county fecl a common interest.” He was proud, he 
said, to be allowed to take part in the proceedings of a meeting 
the object of which was to inspire the love of virtue in 
generations yet unborn. They honoured those gallant souls 
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‘ho, in the hour of danger, defended them with the sword — 
rey honoured those who directed the councils of the ‘nation 
-and they did well. Should they not, then, also honour those 
rho succoured the helpless, and burst the bonds of the slave 
sunder? (Cheers)—and who first caused the beams of liberty 
2 shine on those abject creatures, hitherto pining in helpless, 
opeless slavery? It was Mr. Wilberforce who made the first 
road into the house of bondage, and, as if in token of ap- 
roval, he had been permitted to live to see the consummation 
£ his hopes, and the successful issue of his untiring labour. 
t was never Mr. Wilberforce’s disposition to be generous at 
he expense of others, nor did he desire that the sound of la- 
rentation should mingle with the song of triumph. (Applanse.) 
Te knew the prayer of his deceased friend was, that he 
oped to God to see emancipation ; but he equally hoped to 
ee compensation. (Hear !) 

Mr. Strickland, M. P., in seconding the resolution, said it 
ad been observed that no man could be in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
ompany five days without being a better man; but he should 
arry the assertion much further, and say, that no nation 
ould have such 2 citizen without becoming a better nation. 
Applause.) It might, indeed, be said of Mr. Wilberforce, 
hat in whatever light you viewed his character,—for charity, 
or religion, or for benevolence, —it was, not like our northern 
lime,—~ 

obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” (Cheers.) 

‘The Lord Chancellor had, he said, the bsppiness of ad- 
ressing that great and respectable meeting at a period of the 
iscussion, and of their proceedings, which rendered it almost 
npossible for him to add any thing to what had already been 
ttered as to their more immediate object; for those who had 
weceded him (and none, they would ail agree, with more 
bility than the most Reverend Prelate in the chair) had so 
ompletely stated the matter which had brought them together, 
nd had given such appropriate expression to the feelings by 
thich all appeared to be animated, thet he was certain, by 

rs 
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adding any thing to what had been said, be should onty 
weaken its effect. They were, indeed, assembled to do honour 
Tather to themselves than to the memory of Mr. Wilberforce, 
whose name was known all over the world, and wherever it 
was known was loved and venerated; and to whose name 
and memory, he might be permitted to say, it was altogether 
superfluous to erect, whether at Holl or at York, or at any 
other place,—no matter where,—any of the ordinary monu- 
ments by which lesser men and their deeds are handed down 
to posterity. Nevertheless, he was far from differing from 
that which was evidently the unanimous feeling of the meeting 
and of the country, that there should be some outward and 
visible sign, as it were, to express the feelings of the people 
of Yorkshire towards the late Mr. Wilberforce—to testify 
their gratitude for his eminent services, and, at the same time, 
to warn otbers to avoid those paths in which they might ship- 
wreck their own fair fame, and to dedicate, as he had done, 
their endowments and their lives to the service of his species, 
and of humanity. But he thought they had now arrived at a 
period of their proceedings at which it beboved them to 
consider in what way they could best and most usefully, and, 
therefore, of course most appropriately, embody in the tribute 
which they proposed to erect, those feelings which they 
shared in common with the whole of their country, to which 
the name of Wilberforce would ever be an honour. Now, 
in Jooking at the manner in which they could most usefully 
and appropriately embody their feelings, he coull not help 
being impressed with the consideration, and ask himself, 
“ How would Wilberforce himself have best liked those feelings 
to be expressed and perpetuated ?” and if he might be allowed 
to form « judgment after an intimate acquaintance with him of 
upwards of thirty years, during which period he had been asso- 
ciated with him in many works, in which, though the humblest, 
he could justly say he was not the least zealous of his coad- 
jutors;-—if these circumstances justified him in forming a judg- 
ment as to the way in which Mr. Wilberforce would have 
preferred a tribute to be rendered to his memory, he should 
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aay that he wished for no marble,—that he wished for no brass, 
—that he wanted no inscription, but that they would best tes- 
tify their affection for his name, and exalt his memory, who 
amongst them did the most to imitate his acts, and who 
effected the most good for their fellow-creatures in proportion 
to the means allowed. (Loud cheers.) Therefore, without 
impugning, but, on the contrary, fully admitting the propriety 
of some memorial in the capital of his native county, and, if 
advisable, in the great minster of the city, (applause) he 
thought it should be a principal object of the exertions ne- 
cessarily consequent on that day’s meeting, that some in 
stitution at once of usefulness and respect should be formed 
—one which should bear the name, and perpetuate the spirit 
of Wilberforce, and enable his countrymen to imitate his 
virtues. Perhaps it would not be improper in him just to 
mention the course which they had followed in London. The 
Committee, which certainly enrolled all that was great and 
illustrious of every party or sect, —no matter what,— felt that 
the best course for them was to apply their energies in the 
collection of subscriptions in order to found some institution 
under the name of Wilberforce, with a view to promote 
liberty, or religion, or morality, — that would be settled here- 
after, —and to make the tablet in Westminster Abbey rather 
supplementary to thie object, than the institution supplemen- 
tary to the tablet. Whether they would be enabled to foand 
a local institution of such a nature in Yorkshire, depended 
upon the amount of money which would be subscribed, and 
upon so many other circumstances beyond present control, 
that it would be futile to enter into any speculations upon the 
subject. But if they were enabled, in that county, to erect 
some institution under Mr. Wilberforce’s name, and devoted 
—aa his whole life had been — to useful and benevolent pur- 
poses, and also to raise a tablet in the minster to his memory, 
sure was he that it would redound more to the credit of 
Yorkshire, because it would be productive of so muck good 
to the country at large both by way of example and otherwise. 
He knew there were many worthy persons in the county who 
P4 
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entertained the same opinions, some of them he had com 
municated with,—and those persons, for peculiar reasons, 
which, however, it was no less their duty carefully to weigh, 
objected altogether to such a memorial as a monument. Let 
those persons, then, subscribe to such an institution ; indeed, 
he believed they were perfectly ready to do so, and others 
would subscribe to any other memorial which it might be de- 
sirable to erect. Now, if he (Lord Brougham) were asked 
what sort of an institution he should recommend, he would 
say there were numerous classes of persons to whom some 
foundation would be @ blessing. There had been, for many 
years, at Liverpool an Institution for persons who from their 
birth had been afflicted with blindness, which had been 
extensively useful in its results, though wholly insufficient for 
the wants of so populous a district. In Yorkshire there had 
never been such an Institution, though in no county was it 
more wanted. But he confessed that his own views went be- 
yond such a limited Institution, and he was not without san- 
guine hopes that a fund’ might be collected in Yorkshire — 
where had begun, and been carried on, and brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, the abolition of the African slave trade, and 
where also had originated that spirit which had at length 
forced on measures for the extirpation of negro slavery, not, 
assuredly, till the eleventh hour, and when it could no longer 
be delayed, even for a moment — a fund which would enable 
Yorkshire also to effect the good work, not of extirpating 
slavery, for, thank God, we knew it not in this country, but 
of extirpating ignorance, which unhappily we did know to a 
horrible extent, and the bitter fruits of which we were tasting, 
and should continue to taste. (Applause.) And then, he 
trusted, when ignorance was conquered, the execrable and 
legitimate offspring of ignorance would also be triumphed 
over—he meant discord, intolerance, and vice. (Loud cheers.) 
If he were told that Parliament had the power to obtain these 
noble ends, he nmst say that his hopes in such a quarter were 
not very strong (and he averred he spoke with all reverence 
and affection for that body), when be found the supplies for 
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educating the people were voted at s0 late » period, and to so 
limited an extent —late, because fifteen years had elapsed since 
the publication of the report which recommended a grant—and 
limited, since that grant was bestowed to the amount only of 
20,0002, at a time when 20,000,000/. were given—justly he did 
not deny—fitly he would say nothing about — with his full con- 
currence, certainly — his full approbation, as a compensation for 
the abolition of negro slavery. He thought that the efforts of 
the people were still wanting for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cation, and thst Perliament would render no substantial as- 
sistance until they themselves took the matter into hand with 
energy and spirit and the determination to do something. 
Sincerely, then, did he hope that that day’s meeting would 
cause the collection of a fund for the establishment of an In- 
stitution having such an object, and that there would still be 
sufficient to erect an outward memorial of the name, and to 
the memory of that great and good man, whose virtues they 
had met to celebrate, and whose example they had ali pro- 
fessed so earnest a desire to imitate. (Loud cheers.) The 
noble and learned Lord concluded by moving the following 
resolution, which was briefly seconded by the Rev. William 
Vernon Harcourt:—“ That the nature of such a memorial 
must, in some degree, depend upon the aggregate amount of 
the subscriptions which may be received; and that it is ad- 
visable (if the sum raised be adequate) to found a benevolent 
institution of'a useful description in this country, and to put ap 
a tablet to the memory of Mr. Wilberforce; but, should the 
subscriptions be insufficient to accomplish such an object, 
that they shall be applied to the erection of a monument.” 

‘The motion was carried amidst great cheering. 

On the motion of Lord Milton, seconded by Mr. George 
Cholmley, a committee was appointed to carry the object of 
the resolution into effect. 

‘The Earl of Carlisle moved the thanks of the meeting to 
his Grace the Archbishop, which were accorded amidst loud 
applause, and the meeting then separated. 
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No. XII. 


SIR EDWARD GRIFFITH COLPOYS, K.C.B, 


(COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON THE WEST INDIAN, HALIFAX, AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND STATIONS, 


Tas gentleman, whose paternal name was Griffith, was a 
nephew of the late Admiral Sir John Colpoys, under whom 
he entered the service, in 1782, in the Phaeton frigate, in 
company with those since distinguished officers, the late Hon. 
Sir H. Blackwood and Sir R. W. Otway, At the com- 
mencement of the war with revolutionary France, he was 
Third Lieutenant of the Boyne, a second rate, which at that 
period sailed to the West Indies, bearing the flag of Sir John 
Jervis. He was there made a Commander into the Avenger 
sloop; and from that vessel promoted to the rank of Post- 
Captain, May 21. 1794, 

In the course of the same year, Captain Griffith was ap- 
pointed to his uncle, Vice Admiral Colpoy’s, flag-ship, the 
Landon 98, in which he was engaged inthe action off L’Orient, 
June 23. 1795. From that time until the end of 1796, 
Vice-Admiral Colpoys was employed in the command of dif- 
ferent cruising stations. 

Early in 1797, symptoms of mutiny and discontent dis- 
played themselves in his Majesty’s fleet at Spithead. In the 
month of February, petitions were sent from all the line 
of-battle ships at that anchorage, snd in Portsmouth harbour, 
to Earl Howe; but, as they were considered to be only the 
productions of a few factious individuals, they were wholly 
disregarded. This neglect, however, tended to a more ex~ 
tensive dissemination of mutinous principles ; and, on the 15th 
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of April, when Lord Bridport, who had succeeded to the 
command of the fleet, on the indisposition of the above men- 
tioned nobleman, made the signal to prepare for sea, the crew 
of the Queen Charlotte, bearing his Lordship’s flag, instead 
of weighing anchor, ran up. the shrouds, and gave three 
cheers, as the notice of disaffection; which was immediately 
answered by every other ship present. Astonishment, on the 
part of the officers, succeeded this sudden and violent act of 
disobedience; they used every means in their power to induce 
@ return to duty ; but all their exertions were ineffectual: and, 
on the following day, two delegates were appointed from each 
vessel, to represent the whole fleet, the Commander-in-chief"s 
cabin being fixed upon as the place for their deliberations, 

On the 18th of April, a committee of the Board of Ad- 
miralty arrived at Portsmouth, and made propositions to the 
mutineers; all of which, however, were ineffectual. On the 
21st, Admirals Gardner, Colpoys, and Pole, went on board 
the Queen Charlotte, in order to confer with the delegates; 
but these men assured them, that no arrangement would be 
considered as final, until it should be sanctioned by the King 
and Parliament, and guaranteed by a proclamation for a ge- 
neral pardon. 

After much time had been spent in negotiation, the wishes 
of the men were in a great measure acceded to; and it was 
concluded that loyalty and subordination had resumed their 
seats, Unfortunately this was not the case. On the 7th of 
May, when Lord Bridport again made the signal for sailing, 
every ship in the fleet refused to obey. For this second sct 
of disobedience, the seamen alleged, as a reason, the silence 
which Government observed on the subject of their com- 
plaints. The ides, that the promised redress of their griev- 
ances would not be carried into effect, was strengthened by 
the distribution of a number of seditious hand-bills among 
the ships; and the seamen, therefore, resolved to hold a con- 
vention of delegates on board the London, at Spithead. In 
pursuance of their intention, they proceeded in their boats 
alongside of that ship; but Vicc-Admiral Colpoys, deter- 
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mined to oppose their coming on board, cautioned them 
against acting as they hed formerly done ; told them that they 
had asked a great deal, and had obtained much ; and that he 
would not suffer them to proceed to demand ‘more; that they 
ought to be contented; and that, if they offered to meet in 
convention, he would order the marines to fire on them. The 
delegates, however, persisted, and the Vice-Admiral ordered 
the marines to level their pieces at them. In this situation, 
he again admonished them, but without effect; a slight scuffle 
ensued, and one of the delegates, all of whom were armed, 
fired at Lieutenant Sims of the marines, and wounded him. 
At the command of Mr, Simpson, the First Lieutenant of the 
London, the marines then fired, and killed five seamen, two 
of whom were delegates. The whole crew of the London 
now declared open hostility against the officers and their Joyal 
supporters, turned the guns in the fore part of the vessel to- 
wards the stern, and threatened to blow all aft into the water, 
unless they surrendered. Circumstanced as they were, to this 
imperious menace, there was no alternative but submission. 

In consequence of the death of their comrades, by the 
firing of the marines, the seamen were proceeding to hang 
Lieutenant Simpson ; but at this trying moment, the Vice- 
Admiral rushed forward, alleged his own responsibility, and 
assured them, that that officer had acted only by his orders, 
agreeably to directions received from the Admiralty. ‘The 
seamen instantly demanded these instructions, and they were 
immediately produced. The mutiveers then confined Vice- 
Admiral Colpoys, Captain Griffith, and the other officers, to 
their cabins, and made the marines prisoners. On the 11th 
of May, four days after the renewed symptoms of mutiny had 
appeared, the crew of the London expressed a wish that the 
Vice-Admiral and Captain Griffith should ¢o on shore, which 
they accordingly did, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Cole, the 
Chaplain. 

The fleet remained in this mutinous state till the 14th of 
the month, when Earl Howe arrived at Portsmouth, invested 
with full powers for settling the different points in dispute. 
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As he also brought with him an act of parliament, which had 
‘been passed on the 9th, in compliance with the wishes of the 
seamen, and a proclamation of pardon for all who should 
immediately return to their duty, affairs were, for 2 time, 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the sailors ; the flag of disaffec- 
tion was struck, and, two days after, the fleet put to sea to 
encounter the enemy. 

Captain Griffith, it is believed, did not return to the 
London ; but was, in the ssme year, appointed to the Niger 32, 
stationed on the French coast, and from her removed to the 
Triton, of the same force. In these ships he captured three 
privateers, La Rosée, of 14, L'Impromptu, of 14, and La Del- 
phine, of 4 guns. He was afterwards appointed to the Dia- 
mond, a fine frigate, in which he accompanied the expedition 
against Ferrol and Belleisle, in the year 1800, and the com- 
mand of which he retained until the spring of 1804. He was 
then appointed to the command of the Dragon 74; in which, 
after serving some time off Ferrol, under the orders of Sir 
Edward Pellew, he joined Sir Robert Calder’s fleet, at the 
close of the action with the combined squadrons of France 
and Spain, July 22. 1805, on which occasion the Dragon had 
four men wounded. He subsequently went to the Medi- 
terranean, iu company with the Queen, of 98 guns, Rear~ 
Admiral Knight, and 2 fieet of transports, having on board 
a body of 5000 troops, commanded by Sir James Craig. 

In October 1807, Captain Griffith was appointed to the 
Sultan, a new 74, being one of the fleet employed in watching 
the port of Toulon. On the 12th of August following, 
whilst lying in Mahon harbour, Minorca, that ship was 
struck by lightning, which killed nine men, and badly 
wounded three others. The momentary alarm and constern- 
ation produced throughout the vessel, may be more easily 
conceived than described, Had the lightning strack the hull 
instead of the jib-boom, the destruction of the Sultan would 
have been inevitable, Fortunately, after running along the 
boom, and reaching the cap of the bowsprit, which was also 
rendered useless, it fell into the water close to the bows. 
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The subject of our memoir was advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, August 12. 1812; and soon after appointed to 
8 command on the coast of North America. In September, 
1814, he conducted an expedition up the Penobscot River, for 
the purpose of bringing that part of the province of Maire 
under the British dominion, which was attended with com- 
plete success, and the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment for the district. The troops employed on this service 
were under the order of Lieutenant-General Sir J. C. Sher- 
brooke. The United States’ frigate Adams, lying at Hamp- 
den, a considerable distance up the river, was burnt by the 
enemy to prevent her from falling into the hands of the 
English. 

Rear-Admiral Griffith remained in America until relieved 
by Sir David Milne, in 1816; and, at the expiration of that 
officer’s period of command, was again appointed Commander- 
in-Chief at Halifax, where he continued until December 182; 
having been promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral on the 
19th of July preceding. Previous to his departure for England, 
he received an address from the council, magistrates, and in- 
habitants of Halifax, regretting that any circumstance should 
occasion him so soon to return to Europe. He assumed the 
name of Colpoys after the death of his uncle Admiral Sir 
John Colpoys, K.C.B., which occurred on the 4th of April 
in the same year. 

In January, 1880, Vice-Admiral Colpoys was a third time 
appointed to the Halifax station, united with that of Jamaica; 
and, subsequently to his departure, was nominated o Knight 
Companion of the Bath, May 19th, 1831. 

‘The death of this distinguished officer took place on the 
8th of October, 1882, at Ireland Island, Bermuda, at the 
age of sixty-five. He had been unwell for some time, and 
was so perfectly conscious of his approaching dissolution, and 
calm under this conviction, that he made every arrangement 
that was requisite for the service, having sent a vessel to Bar- 
badoes, to apprise Commodore Farquhar, the second in com- 
mand, of the probable fatal termination of his illness; he 
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pointed out, also, during, it is believed, his last ride on horse- 
hack, the spot in the church-yard where he desired his re- 
mains to be interred, 

He was of a spare habit, tall, erect, and dignified. His 
‘Manners were austere, reserved, and thoughtful; his features 
were prominent, and bore all the hardy memorials of long 
service, 

Vice-Admiral Sir E. G. Colpoys married the widow of the 
Hon, Sir John Wilson, one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas. His eldest son, Captain Edward Griffith Colpoys, R.N., 
who had the command of the Cruiser 18, died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1831. Another, Henry Griffith Colpoys, was, 
in December, 1880, promoted from the Falcon, at Bermudas, to 
the command of his father’s flag-ship the Winchester, and 
was made Post in November last. A third, the Rev. Jobn 
Adair Griffith Colpoys, was married October 14. 1828, to 
Miss Aune Sumner, only daughter of the Lord Bishop of 
Chester; and was collated, in the same year, by that lady’s 
uncle, the Bishop of Winchester, to the Rectory of North 
‘Waltham, and, in 1851, to the Rectory of Droxford in Hamp- 
shire, The Admiral’s eldest daughter was married, January 
8. 1818, to Captain Charles C, Johnson of the 85th foot, third 
son of Sir John Johnson, Bart., of Montreal, Upper Canada, 


Principally from “ Marshall's Royal Naval Biography.” 
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LATE ACTUARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR EQUITABLE ASSURANCES 
ON LIVES AND SURVIVORSHIYS. 


‘WE have derived the following brief memoir of this able, 
estimable, and venerable man, from “ ‘The Christian Re- 
former.” 

He was the son of William Morgan, of Bridgend, in the 
county of Glamorgan, and of Sarah, daughter of Rice Price, 
of Tynton, in the same county, the sister of the celebrated 
Dr. Price. By his father, who was of the medical profession 
and in very considerable practice in the county, he was de- 
scended from an ancient family, who for many generations 
possessed an estate at Ystrad y Fodog, in Glamorganshire. 

He was born ot Bridgend, on the 6th of June, 1750; and 
commenced his education in his native town, whence, after a 
short time, he was removed to # school in the neighbouring 
town of Coychurch, and subsequently to the free school at 
Cowbridge’, where, under the tuition of Dr, Williams, he 
made a rapid progress in his classical studies, and became, in 
the course of a short time, the head boy of the school. In 
17—, he quitted Cowbridge; and, after a short time spent 
with his family at Bridgend, and in acquiring under his father 
a knowledge of dispensing medicines, which be retained in 


* This school was endowed by Sir Llewelin Jenkins, in the reign of 
Charles 11, This school enjoys considerable advantages ia Jesus' College, 
‘Oxford, where there are two fellowships, two scholarships, and an exhibition 
exclusively confined to students educated at this school. —Motkin’s Suuth Woles, 
pls 
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after life, he repaired to London, with a view of obtaining a 
situation under some general practitioner. In this pursuit, 
however, he met with little success, and was recalled to the 
coantry by the death of his sister and father. He remained 
there for a short time, and, after the settlement of his father’s 
affairs, again returned to London, where, bythe kind assistance 
of his maternal uncle, Dr. Price, he was now enabled to enter 
as a student at Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, There he 
continued for three or four years, pursuing his medical studies 
with great zeal, industry, and success. These are sufficiently 
evinced by the manuscript copies still extant of all the lectures 
which he there attended—anatomical and surgical lectures. 
In 1770, Dr. Price had published the first edition of his 
work on  Reversionary Payments, on Schemes for providing 
Annuities for Widows and for Persons in Old Age, and on 
the Method of calculating the Value of Assurances on Lives.” 
This caused Dr. Price to be consulted by many societies insti+ 
tuted for these purposes, as well as in cases for the valuation 
of individual reversionary interests; and be suggested to his 
nephew, that it might possibly be of advantage to him to turn 
his attention to these eubjects. He accordingly commenced 
the study of mathematics about this time (1772), and made 
an extraordinary and rapid progress in them. In February, 
1774, he was, at the recommendation of Dr. Price, appointed 
to the office of Assistant Actuary to the Equitable Society; 
and succeeded to the more important office of Actuary, in 
February, 1775, the President and Directors of which society 
had frequently consulted Dr. Price on the management of 
their affairs. Here he had an opportunity of following the 
peculiar bent of his genius, and he pursued his mathematical 
studies with great ardour and an enthusiastic love of science. 
It was his constant habit at this time, and for many years after- 
wards, to rise every morning between four and five o'clock, 
winter and summer, to pursue his studies, To these he again 
recurred in the evening; but finding, when he encountered 
difficulties in his evening studies, that his ardour to surmount 
VOL. X¥IIL. 2 
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them deprived him of rest, he sbandoned the study of mathe- 
anatics in the evening, and devoted those hours either to the 
study of experimental philosophy (chemistry or electricity, 
‘but more particularly the latter), or-in reading and abridging 
the works of the Greek historians. 

The course of his mathematical studies cennot exactly be 
traced; but there is every reason to believe that, between the 
years 1772 and 1776, he had read the Elements of Euclid, 
Simpson and Saunderson’s Algebra, Simson’s Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry, Hamilton and Apollonins’s Conics (these 
two works he appears to have collated and compared with 
great care, by the manuscript notes in the margins of the 
copies which he read), Rowe's and Simpson’s Fluxions, and 
Enmerson’s Mechanics. 

Newton's Principia, it appears, by 2 memorandum in his 
own handwriting, he commenced March 25th, and finished 
October 2d, 1776, and read a second time in the course of 
the year 1782. 

Ia the year 1779, he published the first edition of his work 
on the Doctrine of Annuities and reversionary Payments, con- 
taining rales for solving al| questions concerning the value of 
annuities and reversions depending on any one, two or three 
lives, or on any survivorships among them, most of which had 
never before been answered. These solutions were all derived 
from the hypothesis of De Moivre. 

In 1781, he published an Examination of Dr. Crawford’s 
Theory of Heat and Combustion (the first edition). ‘ 

In 1788, he communicated, through Dr. Price, his first 
peper to the Royal Society, namely, on the Probabilities of 
Sarvivorships between two Persons of any given Age, and the 
‘Method of determining the Value of Reversions depending on 
those Survivorships (from tables of the reat probabilities of 
life: this had never been done before). For this paper the 
President and Council adjudged to him the gold medal on Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s donation, and he was shortly afterwards 
elected a Fellow of that learned Society. 
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* In 1788, s paper on the Method of jdetermining, from the 
neat. Probsbilities of Life, the Valne of a Contingent Rever- 
sion in which three Lives are involved in the Survivorship, 

In 1791, another paper on the same subject. 

In 1794, a farther investigation of the same. 

‘These papers comprised the solution of seventeen different 
problems; and, in 1799, he communicated the solution of 
seven more problems in which three lives are involved, in 
all of which were also involved a contingency never before 
accurattly determined, namely, that of one life failing after 
another in a given time. These problems may be said to 
have exhansted the subject so far as it relates to contingencies 
on three lives. The whole of these papers he afterwards re- 
vised and republished in the second edition of his work on the 
Doctrine of Annuities, 1821. 

He also communicated to the Royal Society a paper on 
the Non-conducting power of » Vacuum. 

He also published the following Pamphtets:— In 1799, 
“ A Review of Dr. Price’s Writings on the Subjects of the 
Finances,” &e. 

In 1796, “ Facts addressed to the serious Attention of the 
People of Great Britain.” 

In —,, “ Additional Facts,” 

In 1797, “ An Appeal to the People of Great Britain on 
the alarming State of the Public Finances.” 

In 1808, “ A Comparative View of the Public Finances 
from the beginning to the close of the late Administration.” 

In Rees’s Cyclopsedia, he wrote on Life Annuities, Chance, 
Funds, Interest. 

‘The scientific attainments and mathematical genius of Mr. 
Morgan, —his unwearied application and rapid progress in the 
pursuit of knowledge, to which he was excited rather by the 
love of self-improvement than the desire of distinction,— and 
the valuable additions which he has made to an important and 
intricate branch of science, might alone be considered suffi- 
cient to render some notice of his life and writings highly in- 
teresting. But the services he has rendered to mankind were 

Q2 
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far from being confined to the extension of abstract science + 
and the investigation and solution of problems for ascertaining 
the trie value of contingencies end reversions, — of no mean 
importance with reference to the complicated relations of pro- 
perty in this kingdom. 

‘Mr. Morgan’s services, in connection with the Equitable 
Society, have therefore been of great public importance and 
utility; nor can this notice of him be considered completa or 
properly concladed without a brief account of that institution. 
The Equitable Society was founded in 1762, end although, 
in some respects, it proceeded on more scientific principles 
than any society which had been previously established, pos- 
seased but little claim to its title, Nor did its founders display 
a much greater degree of knowledge of the principles of life 
assurance than those of many similar societies which were 
formed about the middle of the last century, and which have 
long since terminated in disappointment and ruin,—a fate to 
which institutions of this kind are particularly exposed from 
the circumstance of their income necessarily exceeding their 
expenditure for a long series of years; hence their members, 
misled by the fallacious prospect of perpetual accumulations, 
have been but too often ready to adopt measures of the most 
ruinous and fatal tendency. The effect of such measures can 
only be ascertained by means of a thorough knowledge of a 
perticular branch of mathematics; and it is no easy task to 
place a aubject of this kind in such a clear and familiar point 
of view as to convince the unwilling, and induce them to aban- 
don the hope of immediate gain for the sake of security and 
fature advantages. 

“It is not without effort,” observes one of the most eminent 
mathematicians of the present day (Sir J. W. F. Herschel, 
art, Astronomy, Lardner’s Cyclopedia), “ that those who 
possess mathematical knowledge can communicate with those 
who do not, and adapt their Ianguage to the necessitics of 
such an intercourse.” 

Of this style of composition the addresses of Mr. Morgan 
to the general courts of the Equitable Society affurd a most 
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successful instance, In those addresses he has pointed out, 
with sdmirable clearness, the pernicious tendency of measures 
of the kind we bave just alluded to, and given @ concise and 
perspicuons explanation of the‘general principles of life as- 
surance, 

OF this we cannot have s more convincing proof than in the 
happy effecta which they have produced. No one can read 
them in connection with the history of the Equitable Society 
without admiring at the same time the prudence and moder- 
ation which they have so successfully enforced upon those to 
whom they were addressed, and the ability, integrity, and 
wisdom which have guided this institution from one step of 
prosperity to another, and raised it from comparative insigni- 
ficance, consisting, at the time of Mr. Morgan’s appointment, 
in 1774, of about 700 members, with a capital of only $8,800/. 
stock in the 3 per cents., under regulations which must ever 
have retained it in a state of infancy and weakness, to its pre- 
sent magnitude and importance, consisting of many thousand 
members, and possessed, at the last investigation of its affairs, 
in 1829, of a capital exceeding 9,000,0001, an income of 
nearly 00,0002. per annum, and engaged in assurances for 
the most part intended as a provision for the surviving 
families of its members, to the amount of upwards of 
19,000,000/ 

In closing this summary, it may be added, that, as Mr. 
Morgan’s financial abilities brought him into 9 familiar inter- 
course with some of the ablest statesmen of his time, so did 
his attainments with many of the most learned men. Such 
he was as a public man; nor was he less distinguished in all 
the relations of life, private and domestic. 

‘Mr. Morgan’s decease took place at Stamford Hill, Mid- 
dlevex, on the 4th of May, 1838, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. 

Mr. Morgan was a Protestant Dissenter of the Unitarian 
school, In the earlier and the later years of his life he was 
an attendant at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney. The fol- 
lowing tribote to his memory was offered in that place by Mr. 

gs 
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Aspland, on Sanday, May 19., at the close of s sermon from 
1 Cor. x. 13.:— 

The persuasion that this blessing (of immortality) awaits 
the righteous dead, is the best consolation of mourning sur- - 
vivorss and how often, alas! are we called upon to suggest 
and to urge the consolation { 

You are nearly all of you aware that this congregation 
has been recently deprived by death of another of its mem- 
bers, the distinguished head of a much-respected family. And 
I feel it right to allude publicly to the loss of our lamented 
brother in Christ, not only on account of his rank and esti- 
mation in society, and the excellence of his character, but also 
because he was earlier connected with this congregation than, 
perhaps, any other person now living, and because his con- 
nection with it was owing to his near relationship to one of its 
former pastors, # man whose name is an honour to this 
Christian Church, and to have been associated with whom 
was a distinction ever to be valued. I need not say that I 
refer to Dr. Price, one of the purest and best of men; a philo- 
sopher who had the humility of a child; a writer upon points 
that commonly inflame the angry passions, who was not more 
distinguished by the perspicuity and strength of hiscomposition, 
and the force of his reasoning, than by his candour and cha- 
rity, and whose whole character seems to have been modelled 
upon that of his Lerd and Saviour. ‘This eminent man— 
eminent in science, and, I wil] add, eminent in morals and 
theology—did not escape the reproach of evil tongues; but 
posterity is doing him ample justice, and his name will, I 
doubt not, be lastingly enrolled in the better chapter oP the 
annals of our country, amongst those patriots, philanthropists, 
and benefactors to their species with whom it was his honour 
and bis delight to be united, and to whom (and to none more 
than to him) we are indebted for that happy change in the 
spirit of the people, and those important legislative improve- 
ments which are the true glory of the present age. 

“ Our departed brother justly prized the honour of his re~ 
lationship to this great and good man, Under his fostering 
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care and slmost paternal guardianship, his talents were called 
forth and tured into the right channel, and he wes happily 
Jed to devote his scientific attainments to the most important 
of all practical uses—the application of true political eco- 
omy to the benefit of the middle classes of society. For 
more than half # century he was at the head of the greatest 
of those useful and noble establishments, which encourage 
and reward the provident care of the living for their surviving 
families; and the prosperity of that great institution is, I am 
assured by disinterested and competent judges, mainly owing 
to his science, application, integrity, and decision, In this 
relation, he has earned the gratitude of thousands of families 
the reward of such as employ their telents in building 
up society and multiplying its comforts and enjoyments. 

“ In earlier life, our deceased friend distinguished himself as 
a writer upon public finance, showing, in this department of 
his labours, the same fearless independence of party, and reli- 
ance upon the power of truth, which had characterised the 
works of his revered relative and instructor. As was to have 
been expected from his education, he was the avowed friend 
of civil and religious liberty at » period when the avowal of 
such friendship was not without its inconveniences, and even 
dangers. He had the happiness, however, of the society and 
friendship of some of that ever-memorable band of philo- 
sophers and patriots, who, in the days of his youth and early 
manhood, set the example of free enquiry and bold discourse, 
which has produced and is producing momentons changes for 
the better in church and state. 

“TI need scarcely add in this place that our departed 
brother was « Christian believer, and attached great import- 
ance to the genuine Christianity of the New Testament. 
His views, I believe, for the most part coincided with those 
of the honoured relative whom I have named,— views alike 
honourable to our Creator, worthy of our Saviour, and 
tending to the improvement end happiness of the human race. 
He has been called, in the maturity of his years, to follow 

+them from whom he learned wisdom and virtue ; and I cannot 
gk 
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* utter a better wish for his surviving family, than that they may 
be followers of him in his beneficial spplication of bis talents 
to the public good, and in his incorruptible and fearless in~ 
tegrity, or offer 2 more suitable prayer for you, his remaining 
fellow-worshippers, than thst you may be strengthened in 
‘every righteous habit, by seeing in his example a new illus- 
tration of the consoling, animating troth, that the memory of 
the just is blessed.” 


No. XIV. 


THE RIGHT HON. JAMES GAMBIER, 


BARON GAMBIER, OF IVER, CO. BUCKINGHAM; ADMIRAL oF 
TRE FLEET; KNIGHT GRAND CROSS OF THE MOST HON- 
OURABLE MILITARY ORDER OF THE BATH; PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY; VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE NAVAL CHARITABLE, MARINE, AND OTHER SOCIETIES; 
ALSO OF THE LOCK HOSPITAL, THE ASYLUM, AND THE 
AFRICAN AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Lonp Ganoszn was a member of a French refagee family, 
his grandfather, Nicholas having migrated from Caen to this 
country on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. His uncle, 
of his own Christian name, was a Vice-Admiral in the Roysl 
Navy, and was father of Sir James Gambier, F.R.S., Consul- 
general in the Netherlands, and grandfather of William 
Gambier, Esq., who married the late Countess Dowager of 
Athlone. His aunt Margaret was the wife of the first Lord 
Barham, First Lord of the Admiralty in 1805-6. 

His Lordship was born in the Bahama Islands, October 
18th, 1756, the younger son of Samuel Gambier, Esq. then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Bahamas, by Miss Deborah Stiles, 
of Bermuda. He went to sea at an early age; and, in 1778, 
was Commander of the Thunder bomb, in which he had the 
misfortune to be captured by the French fleet under Count 
D’Estaing. He was promoted to the rank of Post-Captain 
October 9th, in the same year, and appointed to the command 
of the Raleigh 32, In this frigate he was engaged in 
Tepelling the French attempt upon Jersey, January 6th, 1781, 
and aftewards proceeded to the coast of America; where, at 
the reduction of Charlestown in South Carolina, he served 
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on shore with the brigade of seamen and marines. In 1781, 
he captured the General Mifflin, an American ship of war, 
soounting twenty guns. 

At the commencement of the war with France, i in 1798, 
Captain Gambier was appointed to the Defence 74, one of the 
fleet under the orders of Earl Howe. 

On the 18th of November, 1798, the fleet, being on a 
cruise in the Bay of Biscay, got sight of a French squadron, 
to which chase was immediately given; but, the enemy being 
considerably to windward, and the weather thick and squally, 
they effected their escape. The Defence, in the pursuit, car- 
vied away ber top-masts. 

‘At was not until the month of May, 1794, that the Brest 
fleet put to sea, and then only for the express purpose of 
protecting a fleet laden with corn; the pressure of want 
throughout France being then so great that the party in 
power determined rather to risk a defeat than to be exposed 
to famine. In the actions that ensued, Captain Gambier bore 
a most distinguished share. On the glorious 1st of June, the 
Defence was the first vessel that cut through the enemy's 
line; passing between the seventh and eighth ships. She 
had successively threc or four ships engaging her; the men 
being almost from the first divided at their quarters, to fight 
‘both sides at once; her masts were all shot sway ; the main- 
mast fell in-board, and the whole of the quarter deck aud 
forecastle guns were rendered useless. The logs she sustained 
on that and the preceding days, amounted to eighteen men 
killed and thirty-nine wounded. 

At the generat promotion which followed this important’ 
victory, Captain Gambier was nominated a Colonel of Marines; 
in the winter of 1794, he took the command of the Prince 
George, of 98 guns, fitting at Chatham; and, on the ist of 
June, 1795, he was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 
On the 2d of March, in the same year, he was appointed to 
a seat among the Commissioners of the Admiralty, which he 
retained until February, 1801. 

At the latter period (having attained the rank of’ Vice- 
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Admiral in 1799), he was appointed third in command of the 
Channel fleet, and hoisted his flag on board the Neptone, of 
98 guns. In the spring of 1802, he proceeded to Newfound- 
land as Governor of that island, and Commander-in-chief of 
the squadron employed for its protection. 

Ta May, 1804, he was re-appointed to a segt at the Admiralty 
board; and he continued there during the two naval adminis- 
trations of Viscount Melville and Lord Barham, until the 
change of ministry that took place on the death of Mr. Pitt, 
in February, 1806. On the 14th of April, 1807 (having become 
fall Admiral in 1805), be was again appointed to assist in the 
direction of naval affairs, under Lord Malgrave; end in the 
following summer, he was entrusted with the command of the 
fleet sent to demand possession of the Danish navy. 

The first division of the armament sailed from England on 
the 26th of July, 1807, and the second on the 29th: the whole 
arrived off Wisbeek, a village situated about midway between 
Elsinore and Copenhagen, on the evening of the 15th of August; 
where the army, under Lieutenant-General ford Cathcart, 
was disembarked without the smallest opposition; and, on the 
following Uay, the joint commanders issued a proclamation, 
setting forth the causes which had Jed to this proceeding on 
the part of the British Government, —a document drawn up 
with much ability, and, in its regulations respecting the inter- 
course of the hostile forces with the peaceable inhabitants, . 
evincing as much humanity as the spirit of war will admit, 

After some ineffectual attempts of the Danes to annoy the 
left wing of the army by the fire of their gan-boats, and to 
impede its progress by sallies, which were always repulsed 
with loss, the city of Copenhagen was closely invested on the 
land side. The fieet removing to an advanced anchorage, 
formed an impenetrable blockade by sea. 

‘On the 2d of September theBritish Commanders summoned 
the Danish General, for the Inst time, to surrender the ships of 
war on the before-mentioned conditions, and, in an amicable 
manner, repeating, that the horrors of a bomberdment would 
be the immediute consequences of a refusal, and that it must 
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fall on the bead of those in whose power it was to avert the 
evil by a single word. General Peymann persisting in his 
refusal, the mortar-betteries, which hed been erected by the 
army in the several positions they had taken around Copen- 
hagen, together with the bomb-vessels, which were placed in 
effect, that in a short time the town was set on fire, and was 
kept in flames in different places till the evening of the 5th; 
when, a considerable part of it being consumed, and the con- 
Bagration having arrived at a great height, threatening the 
speedy destruction of the whole city, the enemy sent out a flag 
of truce, desiring au armistice, to afford time to treat for a 

i After some correspondence between General 
Peymann, Admiral Gambier, and Lord Cathcart, certain 
articles were agreed upon; by which ail the Danish ships and 
vessels of war, consisting of nineteen sail of the line®, twenty- 
three frigates and sloops, and twenty-five gun-boats, with the 
stores in the arsenal, were to be delivered up. This great 
object was attained with very trifling loss on the part of the 
British, During the whole of the siege the number of killed, 
wounded, and missing, of both services, did not exceed 259 
men. 

Admiral Gambier immediately began fitting out the ships 
that filled the spacious basins where they were laid up in 
ordinary ; and, at the expiration of the term limited in the 
capitulation, they were all, together with the stores, timber, 
and every article of naval equipment, found in the arsenal 
and storehouses, conveyed to England; where, with the ex- 
ception of one line-of-battle ship, that grounded on the isle of 
Huen, and was destroyed, they arrived safely in the latter 
end of the month of October. Nothing could more strik~ 


© ‘Two of the linmof-battle ships andwo frigates were destroyed, being wn- 
servicesble. 

+ On the 98th of Jenvery, 1808, the thanks of both houses of Pesilement, 
‘were voted ta the neval and military commanders, officers, seamen, &e. eroployed. 
Jn the Inte expedition to the Baltic. Lord Hawkesbury proposed the resolutions 
to this effeet in the House of Lords, and Lord Castlereagh in the Commons. 
‘The motion was opposed in both Houses, simply on the ground, that the enter. 
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ingly evince the chagrin and disappointment which Buons- 
parte sustained by this measure, than the strictures of the 
“ Moniteur,” and of other continental papers under the 
influence of France. 

For the able manner in which Admiral Gambier had con- 
ducted the above expedition, the dignity of » Beron of the 
United Kingdom was conferred upon him by patent, dated 
November 9th, 1807; and he was offered a pension of 2000/., 
which he generously declined. 

In the month of May, 1808, Lord Gambier finally retired 
from his seat at the Admiralty, on being appointed to the 
command of the Channel fleet. During his seasons of office, 
he had applied himself with grest assiduity to the duties of 
the situation. He suggested the plan upon which the 
Plantagenet, « 74-gun ship, was built. She was launched 
at Woolwich, October 23d, 1801, and was considered by 
judges of naval architecture to be of singularly fine mould, 
and exquisite proportions. Being without a poop, she passed, 
at a distance, for a large frigate. His Lordship also, with 
much labour and attention, compiled a code of signals for 
the navy; no regular one authorised by the Admiralty having 
been established since the very imperfect sailing and fighting 
instructions issued by the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
In that code Lord Gambier inserted a list of the ships of the 
navy, with numbers against their names, —an invention of his 
own, — for the purpose of their making themselves known to 
each other at sea and on other occasions, with several in- 
provements in the signals and evolutions. He also drew up 
the “ General Instructions” for the direction and guidance 
of officers in the internal discipline and government of the 
King’s ships, with the duty of every officer clearly pointed 
out. This was a work greatly needed, as the old instructions 


rite was not of soch « nature xs to merit the proposed honours for the officers 
by whom it was sceomplished. ‘The policy of the measure was not taken into 
discumioa. ‘The motion was carried without s division in the Lords; in the 
(Commons, the proposer had  raxjorlty of 100 against 19. 
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had become obsolete and almost useless, being very deficient 
and confused. 

Nothing material occurred in the Channel fleet when under 
his Lordship'’s command, until the month of April; 1809; 
when e detachment attacked a French squadron in the Aix 
Roads, and destroyed La Ville de Varsovie 80, Tonnerre 74, 
Aquilon 74, and Caloutta 56, besides driving several others 
on shore. A difference of opinion respecting the practicability 
of destroying the remainder of the enemy’s squadron, was 
productive of a misunderstanding between the Commander- 
in-Chief and Lord Cochrane, who had the command of the 
fire-ships; and Lord Gambier, in consequence, requested a 
court martial to investigate into his conduct. A court was 
accordingly assembled on board the Gladiator, at Portsmouth, 
July 26th, 1809, continued by adjournments till August 9th; 
when the following sentence was pronounced : — 

“The Court agree, that the charge, ‘That Admiral the 
Right Hon. Lord Gambier, on the 12th April, the enemy's 
ships being then on fire, and the signal having been made 
that they could be destroyed, did, for a considerable time, 
neglect or delay taking effectual measures for destroying 
them,’ has not been proved against the said Right Hon. 
Lord Gambier; but that his Lordship’s conduct on that oc- 
casion, as well as his general conduct and proceedings as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel fleet employed in 
Basque Roads, between the 17th March and the 29th April, 
1809, was marked by zeal, judgment, and ability, and an 
anxious attention to the welfure of his Mojesty’s service, 
and do adjudge HIM To BE MOST HONOURABLY ACQUITTED; 
and the said Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Gambier is 
hereby most honourably acquitted accordingly.” 

The President, Sir Roger Curtis, then desired his Lord- 
ship's sword to be handed to him, which he returned to him, 
with the following address :—“ Admiral Lord Gambier, Lhave 
peculiar pleasure in receiving the command of the Court to 
return you your sword, in the fullest conviction, that, as you 
have hitherto done, you will, on all future occasions, use it 
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for the honour and advantage of your country, and to your 
own personal honour. Having so far obeyed the command. 
of the Court, I beg you will permit une, in my individual 
capecity, to express to you the high gratification I have upon 
this occasion.” 

Notwithstanding this decision, however, Lord Cochrane 
rose in his place in the House of Commons, on the 29th of 
January in the following year, and moved for the minutes of 
the court martial which had been held on Lord Gambier — 
contending that he had been acquitted on insufficient grounds; 
and added, that, even if his Lordship’s “ zeal, sbility, and 
anxiety for the benefit of his Majesty’s service” could be 
proved, he should still oppose a vote of thanks, as being en- 
tirely uncalled for, aud calculated to lower and diminish the 
value of that signal honour, This motion provoked an ex- 
tended discussion. It was contended by Captain Beresford, 
Sir John Orde, General Loft, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Yorke, 
‘Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Croker, and others, that the motion 
cast an unmerited stigma upon the members*of the court 
martial, and that the evidence addaced on that occasion was 
sufficient and (plistactory. The assertion of Lord Cochrane, 
that the chart of the position of the enemy’s ships produced 
before the court, martial wes false and fabricated, they point 
edly denied; and it was even hinted that the accuser had 
himself formed his charts and log-books in favour of his 
own evidence. The Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore 
moved as an amendment, thet the word “ sentence” should 
be substituted for “ minotes” in the motion, In his reply, 
Lord Cochrane took notice of the recrimination, and made it 
an additional reason why the conduct of the affuir in Basque 
Roads should be again investigated, and concluded in the 
following words :—“ If, Sir, there were no reasons for the 
production of the minutes which J have called for, but that 
Tam aow put on my defence; that socusations have been 
made, which, in justice to my feelings and character, I mast 
refute, I humbly submit to the House, thet, in justice to me, 
they ought now to be produced ; and 1 trust that, for reasons 
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‘more important to the country, they will not be refused. Sir, 
I shall not detain the House longer than to re-assert all that I 
have pledged myself to prove, and to stake every thing that is 
valuable to man on the issue. If the minutes are produced, 
A shall expose such a scene as will, perhaps, make my country 
tremble for its safety. I entreat the House well to consider, 
that there is @ tribunal to which it is answerable —- that of 
posterity, which will try our actions, and judge impartially.” 
‘When the House divided, there appeared for the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Perceval, 171; against it, 19; so that Lord 
Cochrane’s motion was lost by 8 majority of 152. 

As soon as this business was disposed of, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer concluded a speech, in which he highly eulogised 
the conduct of Lord Gambier, by proposing a vote of thanks ; 
the first clanse of which was in the following terms : —“ That 
the thanks of this House be given to Admiral the Right Hon. 
Lord Gambier, for the zeal, judgment, ability, and anxious 
attention to the welfare of his Majesty’s service, which marked 
his Lordship’s conduct as Commander-in-Chief of the fleet 
in Basque Roads, by which the French fleet, which had taken 
refuge under the protection of their own were driven. 
on shore and disabled, and a considerable of them de- 
strayed, on the 11th and 12th of April, 1809.” This motion 
was opposed by Lord Cochrane and Sir Francis Burdett, but 
was carried by a large majority ; there appearing for it, 161; 
aguiast it, only $9. 

A similar motion was agreed to in the House of Lords. 
In communicating it to Lord Gambier, the Lord Chancellor 
passed @ high encomium on the character and services of the 
noble Admiral. 

Lord Gambier retained the command of the Channel fleet 
until 1811, when he was required to resign it by the ex- 
piration of the three years to which its tenure is limited. 

On the soth of July, 1814, Lord Gambier was placed at 
the head of the Commissioners for concluding a peace with 
the United States of America; the first meeting for which 
took place at Ghent, on the 6th of August ; the preliminaries 
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were signed at the same place, on the 24th of December, and 
ratified at Washington, February 17th, 1815. His Lord- 
ship was nominated s Grand Cross of the Bath on the 7th of 
June following. At the accession of his present Majesty, he 
was, with the late Admiral Peere Williams, advanced to the 
rank of Admiral of the Fleet. His Lordship’s death took 
place on the 19th of April, 1833, at his house at Iver, near 
Uxbridge. 

Lord Gambier was characterised by feelings of great piety 
and benevolence. He was President of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and a Vice-President of the Naval Charitable, 
‘Marine, and other Societies; and slso of the Lock Hospital, 
the Asylam, and the African and Benevolent Institutions. 

His Lordship married, in July, 1788, Louiss, second 
daughter of Daniel Mathew, of Felix Hall, in Essex, Esq., 
and sister to Jane, the wife of Samuel Gambier, Esq., his 
Lordship’s elder brother. Lady Gambier survives, having 
hed no family; and the peerage has consequently become 
extinct. 

Lord Gambier’s will and three codicils have been proved 
at Doctors’ jonts, and the personal property sworn to be 
under the vald@ of 30,0001. His Lordship’s nephews, Charles 
Samuel Gambier and Edward John Gambier, Esqs., are ap- 
pointed executors. Lady Gambier, his Lordship's widow, be- 
comes possessed of the greater part of the property during her 
life, and, upon her decease, it is bequeathed to the nephews 
and nieces, eight in number. His Lordship bequeaths 200/, 
to the Foreign Bible Society; and directs that his picture, 
representing the action between the British and French fleets, 
on the 26th and 26th of January, 1782, be hung in the 
Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital. He also bequeaths to 
his friend Commander Henry Boys, 50/.; and to the Hon. 
Francis Monckton, 1000/. 


Principelly, from Marshall's “ Royal Naval Biography,” 
and “ The Gentleman's Magazine.” 
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SIR JOHN ANDREW STEVENSON, Mos. Doe. 


Hk who attains a distinguished rank in his own times as 8 
musical composer earns a considerable share of immortality. 
His memory is preserved while the sounds which he melodised 
are admired and repeated, or as long as the science which he 
improved is cultivated. Compositions which are wedded to 
poetry endure to a much more extended time than others 
which are deprived of that additional charm; and hence we 
find that the works of lyrical composers are more favoured by 
succeeding generations than those productions which are in- 
tended to be performed by instruments alone. Amongst the 
successful composers of recent times, Sir John Stevenson has 
not been the least fortunate ; he has earned the wreath awarded 
to the successful votaries of both the sacred and the profane 
muses ; his fame will be long preserved in the echoes of the 
vaulted choirs, and in the light songs of the bower -~ in the 
solemnity of the sacred chaunt, and in the sprightly strains 
which enliven our merely social hours. He was fortunate, too, 
in living at a time when a national poet conceived the idea of 
uniting the sweet melodies of his country to poetry “ worthy 
of their energy and tenderness ;” and he performed the ser= 
vice of enwreathing them together with such skill and taste, 
as will ensure the poet and the accompanying minstrel a com- 
mensurate fame. 

Unlike many of his equally distinguished countrymen, Sir 
John Stevenson passed the whole of his long life in his native 
city, enlivening, almost to the last hour of his existence, the 
circles in which he first became remarkable, and establishing, 
by his changeless fidelity to his former associations, his claim 
to that constancy, which, in too many instances afforded by 
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others, has been sacrificed to ambition. The genealogical 
particulars of his origin are somewhat obscared by the ominous 
silence which be was in the habit of preserving in reference to 
its but his fame is independent alike of its elevation or of its 
Jowliness ; bis talents and acquirements enabled him to attain 
a station which it is not in the gift of princes to bestow, nor 
within the power of mere fortune to achieve. 

Those who knew Sir John Stevenson in his years of boy- 
hood say, that he was the son of a professor of music, who 
was settled in Dublin, about the middie of the last century.* 
At tbat time the Irish metropolis was celebrated for its musi 
cal amusements; and, in the public orchestras, Mr. Stevenson 
is said to have performed one of the subordinate violin parts; 
but, dying of a fever, which, at the same time carried off his 
wife, he left two sons quite unprovided for. Fortunately for 
his subsequent success in the world, John Andrew, the elder, 
wes kindly protected by Mr. Gibson, then of the firm of Gib- 
son and Woffington, of Grafton Street, musical instrament 
makers; who, perhaps, discerning some indications of musical 
talent in the boy, interested himself in his fortunes, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in getting him received as a pupil in the 
choir school of Christ Church cathedral, in the year 1771, 
he being, at that time, about ten years of age. His younger 
brother was placed on board a vessel in the foreign trade, but 
was supposed to have perished at sea shortly after. 

At the time young Stevenson was admitted to the establish- 
ment of Christ Church, it had been the custom to exclude the 
sons of Irish parents from the benefit which it afforded, and, 
until the time of his admission, this ungenerons system had been 
generally practised towards the natives of Ireland. His friend. 
Mr. Gibson, however, had sufficient influence to have an ex. 
ception made in his favour, and from that time thenceforward 
the former rule was gradually departed from; antil at length 
the boys were admitted, as they are at present, after a public 
examination, which supersedes the partiality of patronage, and 


© Wa believe that Sir John Stevenson was of Scottih parents end birth 
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the prejadice of national distinctions. At the time that young 
Stevenson was received, the establishment was under the care 
of Doctor Woodward, who was an eminent musical theorist; 
and under his direction he imbibed the first rudiments of that 
acience which in after-times he was destined to enrich by his 
compositions. The other branches of learning tanght in the 
establishment were not so extended as they are at present. 
Classics were not then considered necessary for the education 
of the vicars choral; an English master was the only one, 
besides the musical professor, which the school contained. 
Mr, Sharman, author of the geography which bears his name, « 
was at that time the master of the English and arithmetical 
classes, under whose care Sir John received the limited edu- 
cation which the chapter bestowed upon its pupils. 

During the seven years of probation which he passed in the 
establishment, be displayed a great natural talent for music, 
and a disposition for composition ; and although the latter was 
not encouraged by his preceptors, yet he found frequent op- 
portunities to indulge it in his leisure hours. His probation 
expired in the year 1778, and he had then to enter the world 
with little else than his musical education to depend on for 
subsistence — which, considering the state of music at that 
time, and the emolument likely to be derived from the profes- 
sion, did not present a prospect to him calculated to sfford 
‘much encouragement. Here again the disadvantage of his 
nationality stood in the way of his success ; but, fortunately, 
the private influence which ensbled him to succeed in entering 
the choir of Christ Charch cathedral, procured him a stipen- 
diary appointment to the choir of St. Patrick’s. 

‘The internal constitutions of the chapters were somewhat 
different. In Christ Church cathedral the Bishop of Kildare 
was Dean, ex gficio, and the vacancies, as they occurred, were 
filled up by the suffrage of the chapter ; but, in that of Saint 
Patrick’s, the sole patronage rested with the Dean of that 
cathedral. The chapter of the former was chiefly composed 
of persons who bad been brought from England and admitted 
to the various offices in the choir; and, with a constituency 
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so composed, an Irish candidate had but 2 small chance of 
success, particularly when the exclusion of Irishmen* was a 
principle which even the Bishop and Dean himself did not 
hesitate to declare, whenever an spplicant belonging to Ireland 
was offered for their consideration. 

At the time when Mr. Stevenson was thus looking about the 
world for some opportunity by which he might be enebled 
to advance himself in his profession, the deanery of Saint 
Patrick was vested in Dean Craddock, and in his amiable 
and patriotic tady our young musician found a kind patroness. 
Aware of the injastice done by the monopolising system which 
had been previously acted upon in the two cathedrals, she 
was resolved to use all her influence with the Dean to have it 
abolished, and she prevailed upon him to give Mr. Stevenson 
the first vacant vicarage which should occur ; and, accordingly, 
he was placed upon the establishment as a stipendiary, in the 
year 1783, he being then about twenty-one years of age. 
Thus, with all his talents, he would have been unable to attain 
the trifing, yet permanent salary of this subordinate situation, 
had not fortune favoured him with the friendship of this excel- 
lent lady ; and, it is perhaps not too much to say, now that 
we are looking back on his career, that upon this circumstance 
alone all his subsequent success depended. The limited, but 
sufficient, income which he derived from his appointment en- 
abled him to enjoy that leisure which was so indispensable for 
the cultivation of his taste, and rendered him independent of 
the drudgery which, as a teacher, he would have bad to un- 
dergo, and which would have thrown him into a course of 
occupation so much at variance with the repose necessary for 
the mind that is devoted to musical composition, Had he not 
the shelter which the cathedral afforded him, he might have 
abandoned the profession of music altogether, or perhaps have 
fallen a victim, like some of his gifted colleagues, to the vicis- 
sitades which at that time attended an unrequited profession. 

The fate of Mr. T. A. Geary, one of his colleagues, affords 

* Doctor Jackson, Bishop of Kildare, said, ia reply ws candidate, that the 
appointment was only fit for an Englishman. 
RS 
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a melancholy instance of the misfortunes to which the musical 
profession is lieble. He bad been educated in Christ Church 
choir, like Sir John, but indicated more precocity of musical 
talent then the latter. At eleven years old, he composed s 
Te Deum, which was performed by the choir, and in the fol- 
lowing year, he received a medal from the Amateur Society 
for a glee which won the unqualified admiration of the mem- 
bers. When his probation expired, he had not the good for- 
tune to get himself attached to either of the cathedrals, and 
was obliged to encounter the difficulties which attend the 
efforts that must be made to earn the support of the public. 
‘He composed many admired pieces before he attained the age 
of twenty-three, at which period of his life he was accidentally 
drowned in the Liffey.* 

The early efforts of young Stevenson were not confined to 
sacred compositions ; his versatility of genius early evinced 
iteelf in other departments of music. In 1779, he was engaged 
in supplying the musical arrangements for O’Keeffe’s farce of 
the “ Dead Alive,” concerning which that famous dramatist 
gives the following account in his ‘* Recollections :” 

“One day, at dinner, at Blarney, the conversation turned 
upon their friend and mine, Mr. Colman. I mentioned I had 
seat him over a third piece, in two acts, but had pot heard 
from him—this was the ‘ Dead Alive.’ I had preserved a 
copy, and, telling them this circumstance, Mrs. Jefferies ad- 
vised me to bring it out in Dublin, when Mr. Jefferies, with 
prndence, and a louger look upon the road of life, said, * No, 
Mr. O'Keeffe~—don’t do any such thing. Belinda, how can 
you advise such dangerous folly: if he brings it out in Dub- 
lin, Colman will never bring it out in London’ I believe I 
looked rather silly and alarmed at Mr. Jefferies’ friendly hint; 
for, the fact was, not hearing from Mr. Colman, I fully in- 
tended to have it performed in Dublin. I had already written 
some of the songs, and given them to set to music to a very 


® We understand itis the intention of bis surviving brother to publish a selec 
tioa of the BIS. compositions of this gentleman, whine premature death deprived 
his country of u distioguished ornanent. 
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young gentleman. He was not above fourteen years of age, 
of most promising talents: his name was Stevenson. He 
composed some of the airs, and played and sang them to me 
at my house in Capel Street, and very beautiful they were, 
However, on Mr. Jefferies’ alarm, there the matter dropped 
of bringing the matter out in Dublin. ‘The youthfal musical 
genius of that dey is now the admired Sir John Stevenson, 
the successful composer of sacred and sublime melody.” — 
O'Keoff’s Recollections, vol. i. p. 403. 

At the time when Mr. Stevenson appeared in the musical 
world of Dublin, the taste for music in that city was rather in 
the wane, About fifteen years prior to his début, Dublin had 
been the rendezvous of most of the greatest composers and 
performers belonging to Europe. In the year 1768, Handel 
superintended the performance of his own magnificent oratorio 
in the Music Hall, long prior to his success in London. The 
Passerini and Damici families, Geminiani, Giordani, Pa- 
cherotti, Signora Allegranti, &c., had been established and 
successful favourites at the operas, concerts, and oratorios, 
which were then performed. They had almost all disap- 
peared, however, when Stevenson came out; but Ireland then 
could boast of some of her own natives, whom these illustrious 
foreigners had inspired to cultivate their delightful science, 
and Michael Kelly and Doctor Carter were the represent- 
atives of the young musical talent of the country. The latter 
bad been educated in the choir of Christ Church prior to 
Mr. Stevenson’s admission, and was subsequently appointed 
organist at Werburgh’s church. Such was his knowledge of 
music, that if a piece which he had not previously seen were 
placed before bim turned upside down, he was enabled to play 
it at sight. 

Shortly after his appointment to the vicarage in St. Patrick's, 
Mr. Stevenson married Mrs. Singleton, a widow, daughter of 
Mr. Morton, of Rahoboth, near Dublin, at whose house he 
lodged, and pursued his profession with considerable success. 
He was rather an indolent and inattentive master; his want 
of punctuality, arising from the excitement produced by com- 
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position, often interfered with that regular distribution of time 
required by his various pupils, and which the capricious visit- 
ing of musical inspiration sadly deranged. In the course of 
some little time he was advanced to the full vicarage, which 
greatly improved his finances; but it was not until a consi- 
derable time after that he was admitted to the chapter of 
Christ Church, although some vacancies had occurred pre- 
vious to hia admittance, which were filled up by persons who 
had not been, like him, educated in the choir, Amongst 
those, the late Doctor Spray was the most remarkable: he 
hhed bean a hosier, and was subsequently clerk of Lichfield 
church; but, having displayed the possession of 2 fine voice, 
he was brought to Dablin, and admitted in the chapter of 
Christ Church, in the year 1793, At that time bis musical 
knowledge was confined to a very limited range, 5 0 cit~ 
camstance which took place in the college chapel fully de- 
monstrated, Spray being appointed to the choir in that 
institation, the Provost sent up the snthem to be performed, 
on a Sunday, some time after his admission; but it happened 
to be one with which he was unacquainted; not being able to 
read music at sight, he made some captious objection to the 
arrangement, and requested the messenger to have the anthem. 
changed. While this parley was going forward, the lesding 
voice had commenced, and thus Spray was placed in that 
dilemma which left him no choice but silence, and the other 
two voices had to sustain, as well as they were able, the anthem 
which required three. Such was the musical education of 
the man who was the senior of Sir John Stevenson in Christ 
Church cathedral ; but it must be admitted that, however in- 
ferior he was to the latter as a musician, still he possessed » 
voice of the first order. Stevenson’s voice was a fine base, 
which, amongst others, harmonised with a fine effect; but, 
Tike most cathedral singers, he was not so successful in solo 
parts es in the aid he rendered to combined harmony. 

‘The amateur musical circle, at the time when Mr. Stevenson 
appeared, contained many singers of considerable rank, and 
amongst them he was received upon those terms of equality 
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which those who pursue the delightful science of music in 
Dublin, from taste alone, have always conceded to others wha 
professed it from necessity. Music, however, is the only 
science the cultivation of which has succeeded in bringing 
those ranks together which the distinctions of society have 
otherwise separated—enabling them to enjoy the pleasures of 
convivial fellowship and motual recreation. The anthems he 
composed, which were performed by the choirs of both 
cathedrals, had already given him the consequence of s 
successful author in the sublimest scale of musical creations ; 
while some beautiful glees, and the arrangement of several 
fascinating airs as solos, earned for him the admiration and 
applause of those who were not familiarised with his cathedral 
compositions, Anthems, glees, duets, and songs sppeared in 
rapid and irregular succession. Sometimes he adopted the 
poetry of past time, and sent it again before the public with 
his own lyrical accompaniment: several stanzas of Shakspeare’s, 
which before had been only recited to their own rhythm, 
now came forth associated with his brilliant or solemn sym- 
phonies. The poetical talents of his friends, too, he put in 
constant requisition; and thus he became surrounded by many 
votaries of the muses, who were anxious to secure for their 
poetical effusions that share of immortality which the aid of his 
strains bestowed upon them. It is singular fact, connected 
with the success of his adaptations, that the poetry of Shak- 
speare and Moore seemed to produce the finest and purest of 
his inspirations; as if his musical was of a kindred order to 
the poetical genius of each of those illustrious anthors, and 
reluctantly tried to associate itself with the productions of 
inferior minds. 

The honorary degree of “ Mus. Doc.” was conferred upon 
Mr. Stevenson by the Dublin University, in compliment to 
his professional fame; and, during the administration of Lord 
Hardwicke, in the year 1802, he received the honour of 
knighthood. There is some contrariety of opinion relative 
to the particular composition the excellence of which is said 
to have determined the Lord Lieutenant in conferring this 
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mark of royal spprobation upon its author: it ia said that 
he was induced to dab the composer by having heard one of 
his glees performed at a meeting of the “Irish Harmonic 
Society ;” and several of his more admired glees are mentioned; 
but it is more probable that the general fame derived from his 
various and successful pieces procured him the honour, and 
that he was not indebted for it to any single performance in 
perticular. 

About the same time that his fame was thus ascending, and 
its more substantial rewards were gradually augmenting around 
him, he sustained a sudden domestic calamity which deprived 
him of his wife, and left two sons and daughters of tender ages 
to his care. How well he fulfilled the duties of his widowed 
state, the station which his family afterwards occupied in 
society, and the respect and esteem universally conceded to 
himeelf, afford sufficient proof. 

‘When Mr. Thomas Moore returned to Ireland, in 1800, 
after his visit to the West Indies and America, he again joined 
that brilliant and harmonious circle of which his friend Sir 
John Stevenson was the most distinguished ornament. Mr. 
Moore's fame as a composer, in the double capacity of sup- 
plying both music and words, had been established by the 
publication of several glees and songs, which were universally 
admired. Success, however, did not prevent him from entering 
into  copartnership, by which he divided the laurels awarded 
to the accompanying minstrel, and was satisfied with the single 
wreath which fell to his share asthe poe. Among the various 
projects which suggested themselves to the enterprise of these 
gifted persons, an experiment upon the nationality of their 
countrymen was selected, an experiment which, if successful, 
would rescue the music of their native land from the oblivion 
which it shared with every thing else that was Irish. It is 
not easy to ascertain, at this distance of time, to which of the 
two distinguished persons the merit of the proposition is due; 
but, if we were to judge from a passnge in the advertisement 
prefixed to the first number of their joint lubours, we should 
imagine that the merit of the suggestion was due to Sir John. 
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‘The publisher in his address seys—“ The zeal of Mr. Moore, 
in the undertaking, will be best understood from the following 
extract of a letter addressed to Sir John Stevenson on the 
aubject:—*I feel very anxious that a work of this kind 
should be undertaken. We bave too long neglected the only 
talent for which our English neighbours ever deigned to allow 
us any credit, Our national music has never been properly 
collected ; and, while the composers of the Continent have en- 
tiched their operas and sonatas with melodies borrowed from 
Treland, very often without even the honesty of acknowledg- 
ment, we have left these treasures in a great degree unre~ 
claimed and fugitive. Thus, our airs, like too many of our 
countrymen, for want of protection at home, have passed into 
the service of foreigners. But we are come, I hope, to a 
hetter period, both of politics and music; and how much they 
are connected, in Ireland at least, appears too plainly in the 
tone of sorrow and depression that characterises most of our 
early songs. The task which you propose to me, of adapting 
words to these airs, is by no means easy, &c.’” 

‘We must recollect, however, that the foregoing document 
is nothing but a formal advertisement, intended for the public 
eye, and which may not represent the precise terms existing 
between the poet and the composer relative to the projection 
of their joint work. 

Itis said that the project was a favourite one of Mr. Moore's, 
and that he attempted to carry it into effect even so early in 
his own career as the time when Mr. Edward Bunting col- 
lected the ancient airs of Ireland from the itinerant harpers 
assembled at the Belfast meeting, and that in writing to that 
gentleman, expressing his admiration of the collection, he 
offered the assistance of his own poetical talents in the farther 
Prosecution of the work; and, although the offer was joyfully 
accepted, still, fram some occult cause, it was not productive of 
the intended result, 

The success of the first number of the “ Irish Melodies” was 
complete: it contained several pieces which the most beau- 
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tifal and admired of the subsequent series were unable to 
surpass in the public regard, 

‘The musical critica of the day objected to the accompani- 
ments of Sir John Stevenson, and censured them for not beiag 
subordinate: they said that, however natura! they might be 
to his own graceful and artificial strains, still that they were 
of too elsborate s character for the simplicity of Irish music, 
the graces of which, they said, were concealed or disfigured 
by the ambition of his style.® As if Mr. Moore had antici- 
pated this species of criticism, or had encountered some indi- 
cations of it when the early numbers appeared, he thus 
alludes to the subject in the prefatory letter addressed to the 
Marchioness of Donegal in the third number:— 

“ Having thus adverted to the principal objection which 
has been made to the poetical part of this work, allow me to 
add a few words in defence of my ingenious coadjutor, Sir J. 
Stevenson, who has been accused of having spoiled the sim- 
Plicity of the airs by the chromatic richness of his symphonies, 
and the elaborate variety of his harmonies. We might cite 
the example of the admirable Haydn, who has sported through 
all the mazes of musical science in his arrangement of the 
simplest Scottish melodies; but it sppears to me that Sir 
John Stevenson has brought a national feeling to the task 
which it would be in vain to expect from a foreigner, how- 
ever tasteful or judicious. Through many of his own compo- 
sitions we trace a vein of Irish sentiment, which points him 
out as peculiarly suited to catch the spirit of his country’s 
music; and, far from agreeing with those critics who think 
that his symphonies have nothing kindred with the airs they 
introduce, I would say that, in general, they resemble those 
illuminated initials of old manuscripts, which are of the same 
character with the writing which follows, though more highly 
coloured and more curiously ornamented.” 

Having completed three volumes of the “ Irish Melodies,” 


Article on Irish susie in the “ Dublin Examiner” for Avgust, 1816. 
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and triumphantly rescued the matchless airs of their native 
jand from the oblivion in which theg had Jain for centuries, 
and, through the medium of their revival, disseminated a more 
pure and natural taste for music, Sir John Stevenson snd his 
distinguished colleague next drew the public attention by the 
publication of “ A Series of Sacred Songs, Duets, and Trios,” 
in 1816. This collection attracted considerable notice. 
Hitherto there had been but few sacred songs of any consider- 
able beauty in the language; the inspiration of the former 
writers was not of a religious character, and the piety of those 
who did enter the aervice of religion, seemed to be in an exact 
proportion to their dullness. The airs to which these songs 
were adapted were principally selected from the German 
school: Sir John Stevenson supplied a few others, and Mr. 
Moore contributed one himself, They were mostly of a 
simple, pleasing, and graceful character ; but the critics found 
fault with them because they were not expressive of that 
solemnity and holiness which they imagined ought to charac- 
terise them ; but they prevailed upon as few persons to coin- 
cide in their opinions as they did when, in reviewing the 
Irish Melodies,” they made objections of a similar nature. 

It is needless to enumerate all the various works which 
Sir John Stevenson has left to posterity —from his anthems, 
composed at an early age, down to the greatest, and nearly the 
last, of his principal efforts, his Oratorio. As a composer it 
may truly be said of him, that— 





hern 
‘Through each mode of lyre, and was master of all."” 

‘The exaltation of his fame, as the first lyrical composer of his 
day, could not influence him to assume a more consequential 
or reserved deportment than he was remarkable for among 
his early companions. It was no unfrequent occarrence to 
find the composer of the most solemn and beautiful religious 
services frolicking amongst the gayest spirits of the day, even 
at so advanced a period of bis life as the year 1818, which the 
following extract from a description of a fancy bell at the 
Rotunda records :-— 
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A group of bacchanals, led by the merry Comus, et+ 
tracted universal obsergation. Their costume was fanciful 
and beautiful, and in strict adherence to the dramatic taste 
with which this party is usually represented. They looked 
like the sons of jollity and revelry, though they gave very de- 
lightfal specimens of their being sons of harmony also. The 
group consisted of Sir J. Stevenson and Messrs. M‘Casky, 
Eccles, R. Dixon, Townsend, C. Shannon, J. Armit, A, 
M‘Clean, H. Townsend, Robinson, Master Attwood, &c.; 
the latter personated the jolly god, Bacchus, and was seated 
upon @ tun, decorated with flowers and various emblems of 
the sylvan deities; the tun being placed upon a car suit- 
ably ornamented, and to which were attached cords decked 
out with becoming gaiety. Bacchus was drawn by his votaries 
round the various rooms of the Rotunda; and the progress of 
this procession was marked by — 

« Tipry dance and jollity, 
Midnight abouts and revelry." 

“ This group stopped occasionally in different parts of the 
rooms, and sang a number of gles, appropriate to what it re- 
presented, in admirable style, and with very beautiful effect. 
Due homage and respect were paid by the party to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant and the Counters Talbot. They 
stopped, at different times of the night, immediately in front of 
the seats occupied by the viceregal party, and performed 
several glees, much to the gratification of their illustrious 
auditors. Crowds followed this group to all parts of the 
room.” Dublin Journal for May 21. 1818. 

It might have been in allusion to the youthful spirit which 
he evinced upon this occasion that, afterwards, Mr. ‘I. H. 
Bayley addressed the lines to him prefixed to his “ Miniature 
Lyrics,” beginning — 

% Nay, sak not his age, when we meet hitn thus, 
As youthful as ever in song and in mirth ; 
‘His eyes are stilt bright, and what is it to ws 
‘How many years back they firt opened on earth?" 


His convivial habits enured him to late hours, and his pro~ 
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fessional pursuits made him an early riser; and thus, between 
both, he was obliged to devote bat few hours to actual repose. 
He constantly boasted that he required only three hours of 
the mental oblivion afforded by sleep. 

He had a considerable fund of playful humour, and a 
slight pomposity of manner, which considerably enhanced it. 
Many excellent anecdotes are related of him and his friend 
Dr. Spray, between whom there existed a considerable de- 
gree of intimacy, but very little resemblance of character. 
The only hours that gave birth to the least professional 
jealonsies were those when the protracted banquet had ele- 
vated the spirits of each at the expense of his seasoning 
senses; and then it is said that Sir John used to taunt his 
companion with being indebted to his song, “ Faithless 
Emme,” for bis subsequent success.“ You were not known, 
Spray,” Sir John used to say, “ until my ¢ Faithless Emma’ 
had you noticed.” To which the latter used to reply, “No; 
but you are indebted to me for the success of your * Faithless 
Emma?’ it never would have been heard of, bad I not sung it. 
You knew you were not able to sing it yourself.” These 
two friends having been once on a visit at the house of a mu- 
tual friend, their hours of rest were so sadly at variance with 
those of the family that, after a few nights, they were'left ia 
possession of the supper room, while all the other inmates 
retired to their beds, Sir John and his companion had their 
usval altercation; and, in the morning, Dr, Spray was found 
lying outside the house, asleep upon a plot of grass, which was 
immediately before the room where they sat. The recolleo- 
tion of the Doctor relative to the event which placed him in 
that situation not being very clear, Sir Jobn took advantage of 
it, and explained the mystery by declaring that Spray grew so 
insolent, during his argument, that at last he was obliged #0 
throw him out of the window; which, considering the corpu- 
lency of the Doctor, and the limited strength of Sir John, 
made his boasting of the achievement doubly ludicrous. 

In 1892, he published two numbers of Psalms, the poetical 
parts having been composed by bis son-in-law, Mr. Dalton; 
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and, in a few years after, he collected his Cathedral Anthems, 
and published them in London, in two volumes, at two guiness 
per volume. His oratorio, “ The Thanksgiving,” has ofter: 
been performed st the Dublin cathedrals; and at the Grand 
Musical Festival held in this city, in the autumn of 18$1, 0 
selection from it formed one of the principal sacred perform- 
ances, He did not retire from the social circle of his friends 
until he had not strength to enjoy it longer, and the last win- 
ter was the first and only season in which he had to submit to 
the privation, A few months since, he retired to the country 
mansion of his son-in-law, the Marquis of Headfort; and on 
Saturday, the 14th of September, 1833, the spirit of this dis- 
tinguished composer and highly esteemed geutleman left this 
world. 

Sir John Stevenson had four children. His eldest son, 
John Andrew, entered the army, and went to Canada with 
the 100th (the late 99th) regiment; and, having settled in that 
country, died about s year ago. Joseph is still living, and in 
the charch. Olivia married Mr. Dalton, a gentleman of con- 
siderable literary talents, who died at an early age: Mrs, 
Dalton subsequently married the present Marquis of Head- 
fort. Anne, his second daughter, married Mr. Lambert, of 
Beau Park, in the county of Meath, and died about ten 
years ago. 

There are but too few instances in Ireland of a similar 
self-elevation: alliances with rank and fortune have been 
made by many others, but seldom through the same honour- 
able course as that which distinguished the career of Sir John 
Stevenson. His talents and social qualities admitted him to, 
and made him the favoured object of, the aristocratic circles; 
but the brilliancy of such society did not dazzle so 2s to 
indoce him to withdraw from the socialities of more humble 
life, and he mingled in the gaisties of both with the ease and 
polish which distinguish the one, and the affability and 
humour that belong to the other. He had all the simplicity 
which usually accompanies the most gifted minds. Anecdotes 
are said to be the best illustrations of character; and the 
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nomber which dre related of him display his artless disposition, 
and the slight inclination to eccentricity by which it was dis- 
tinguished. Having, upon some occasion, invited some friends 
to dine with him in Mount Street, and the street door being 
freshly painted in the morning, he desired the servants not to 
make nse of that entrance during the dey; and, in order to 
secure their obedience, he locked the door and hid the key. 
‘The domestics accordingly obeyed; and no visitors having 
knocked, the door remained fastened until the hour of dinner. 
Sir John entered the drawing-room at the proper hour, and 
immediately after a loud knock at the door proclaimed that 
his guests were not unmindful of his invitation. The servant 
hurried to the hall to answer the summons; but finding the 
door resisted all his efforts, and the key absent, he ran to his 
master to inform him of the dilemma. Sir Johu recollected 
having locked the door; but here his memory stopped short, 
and refused to point out where he put the key. ‘The arrival 
of another carriage, and the repetition of the astounding 
summons, put a stop to further deliberation, and left him 
no alternative but to throw up the window, and give his 
phalanx of guests the word of command to face about and 
march to the rear, where they found ax entrance, and soon 
heard an explanation from their facetious host, which formed. 
not the least amusing part of the adventure. 

‘As his compositions have not been published collectively, it 
is not easy to ascertain their number or to classify them. They 
were intended to be performed in such various and dissimilar 
situations, —in churches and theatres, in saloons and festive 
hulls, — that it is most probable they will never be found in- 
corporated in one publication, but will be separately collected 
under different classifications. 


From “ The Irish Monthly Magasine.” 
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THE REV. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 


Tux following brief Memoir of this eccentric, but able, 
benevolent, and celebrated man, has been principally derived 
{although with some alterations and omissions, and with a 
few additions) from the “ Imperial Magazine.” 

Rowland Hill was a descendant of a family of great re- 
spectability in the county of Salop —the Hills of Hawkstone. 
Its antiquity can be traced back as far as the reign of King 
Edward I. (a.p. 1272), at which period the Hills became 
distinguished among the gentry of the north. From the 
marriage of Humphry Hill with a daughter of John Bridde, 
Esq., maternally descended from the ancient Earls of Chester, 
sprang several branches, which were dispersed into different 
parts of the kingdom. One of the younger sons of this 
prolific marriage was father to Sir Rowland Hill, the first 
Protestant Lord Mayor of London,—an office which he filled 
twice; first in the reign of Henry VIIL, by whom he was 
knighted, and afterwards in the short reign of Edward VI. 

Doring the reign of William III. (1700), the Right Hon. 
Richard Hill was deputed to the embassy at Brussels, and 
sppointed Paymaster to the army in Flanders, He was 
afterwards sent on several embassies by Queen Anne; was 
made a Lord of the Treasury, one of the Council of Prince 
George of Denmark, and a member of the Privy Council of 
her Majesty. Surviving his royal mistress, he became a 
petsonal favourite with George L, who conferred the dignity 
of Baronet on his nephew and heir at law, Rowland Hill, the 
father of the venerable and benevolent minister of Surrey 


The Rev. Rowland Hill, the subject of this memoir, was 
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the third of five brothers, Richard, John, Rowland, Brian, 
and Robert, The eldest of them, who succeeded his father 
in the title and estates, is still well remembered as Sir Ri- 
chard Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone*, who, in six successive par- 
liaments, represented the county of Salop; and, dying without 
issue, was succeeded in the family honours by his brother, 
the late Sir John Hill, the father of the present Lord Hill; 
an officer, who has gained for himself and his country un- 
fading honours in the late Peninsular war, and is now raised 
to the dignified rank of Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army. Brian and Robert were both ministers of the Esta- 
blished Charch. 

‘Having thus briefly adverted to the lineage of the fumily, 
we now pass on to trace the history of the late highly re- 
spected minister of Surrey Chapel. He was born at Hawk- 
stone, the family mansion, a few miles from Shrewsbury, on 
the 28d of August, 1744. The rudiments of his education 
were acquired at the grammar school of that town, whence, 
at 8 proper age, he was removed to Eton, where be continued 
about four years; after which he went to Cambridge, to per- 
fect his studies, and entered # student of St. John’s College, 
at which time he was just turned eighteen years of age. He 
graduated B.A. 1769, as seventh junior optime; M.A. 1771. 
‘We have it from under his own hand, that it was at Cam- 
bridge he commenced an acquaintance with the late Mr. 
Simpson, afterwards of Macclesfield, author of the “ Plea for 
Religion and the Sacred Writings.” “ Being of the same 

' college,” says Mr, Hill, “our custom was to read with each 
other the Greek Testament, and other evangelical publi- 
cations; these meetings we always concluded with prayer. 
The University, then, was almost in total darkness. No 
wonder, therefore, if, for such exercises, and for some other 
strong symptoms of a methodistical bis, we were speedily 

* Sir Richard Hill was « man of distinguished pisty, benevolence, and occen- 
tricity, and was the autbor of a tract, “ Pistes Oxoniensis,” in defence of the 
young men who were expelled from the university of Oxford in 1766, for pray- 
ing, and expounding the Scriptures. This bas given rise to an erronedux notion 
tet Rowland Hill was one of the number. 

s@ 
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marked, and had the honour of being pointed at as the 
curiosities of the day. This did good. Others soon joined 
us, to the number of ten or twelve. Some of them were 
Nicodemian disciples; others have proved bold and useful 
ministers; and some of them, I trust, have been taken to 
glory.”* 

It was during his residence at Eton, however, that Mr. 
Hill's mind was first seriously impressed with peculiar reli- 
gious feelings; and Mr. Jay, in his funeral sermon on Mr. 
Hill, tells us, that it was occasioned by his brother Richard 
reading to him a sermon, by Bishop Beveridge, founded on 
John i. 29.—* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” This important change led him to be 
much conversant with the writings of Hervey, Henry, Dod- 
dridge, and others of that class, and particularly with the 
Holy Scriptures, It was at this time, also (1762), that his 
brother Richard, who was eleven years older than himself, 
and decidedly evangelical in his sentiments, addressed to 
him a long and valuable epistle, which he preserved through 
life, as a kind of vade mecum; and which tended greatly 
to establish his principles, His residence at Eton was like- 
wise, in other respects, an important crisis of his life. It 
brought him into contact with the sons of many of our nobi- 
lity; and it was in collision with these young men that he 
attained the wit which ever afterwards enlivened his con- 
versation, But, what was of more consequence to him and 
to the world, he at this juncture learnt to frown at folly and 
vice, without weakening his cause by intemperate anger at. 
those who were guilty of them. This decision of mind, com- 
bined with a vivacity of manner and an archness of counte- 
mance, soon enabled him to overcome the embarrassment of 
an Eton initiation, and acquired for him the confidence and 
esteem of the sober-minded, of both tutors and students; and 
he conciliated the regard even of those who were the most 
averse to his opinions. 

Before Mr. Hill had completed his collegiate studies, he 

© Journal of a Tour te Scotland, p. iv. 
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had preached “both in the prison, and in private houses in 
Cambridge, and in the Moorfields Tabernacle, and Chapel 
of Tottesham-court-Road, London; the consequence of which 
proceeding is described in the following lines written by him- 
self, “During my residence st this seat of learning, even 
drunkenness and whoredom were deemed less exceptionable 
Practices in a candidate for the ministry, than visiting the 
sick and imprisoned, and expounding the Scriptures in private 
houses. For these iast-mentioned offences, I met with no 
Jess than six refusals, before I gained admission into the 
tainistry of the Established Church.” However, he suc- 
ceeded at last, being ordained a deacon of the Church of 
England by Dr. Moss, then Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
That was the highest step, however, he was permitted to 
attain in the hierarchy. 

At the time Mr, Hill obtained ordination, and quitted the 
University, the celebrated George Whitfield was in the 
zenith of his popularity ; but the impaired state of his health 
soon afterwards induced him to take repeated voyages across 
the Atlantic ; and, in 1770, he ended his days in that country. 
Mr, Hill had already preached in his chapels,— espoused his 
cause, and defended his character, through the medium of 
the press, — and shown a warm attachment to the interest of 
Calvinistic Methodism. His accession to it was courted by 
Mr. Whitfield’s friends ; and for some time it remained 
doubful whether he would not ultimately fix his residence 
in that camp, and become Mr. Whitfield’s successor. His 
own family, on the other hand, and his father in par- 
ticular, discovered great aversion to this. Mr. Toplady, too, 
who had held him in high esteem, now began to show 
both alarm and displeasure. They all pronounced his me- 
thodism to be very immethodical: they feared lest his ec- 
centric spirit should lead him to a departure from the church 
altogether; and were displeased that he had so earnestly and. 
80 openly countenanced dissent from the Establishment. 
That the heedless zealot, as they called him, was not cut off 
as a hopeless branch, and left to take root and flourish where 

ss 
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he could, or wither through the want of stability and support, 
has been ascribed to the earnest intercession of his brother 
Richard; who was devotedly attached to him, and never re- 
lingaished the hope of his ultimate success as a Christian 

At length an end was put to all further negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Hill and the Tabernacle managers, and in such a 
way as to decide the former in continuing to be nominally a 
clergyman of the church of England. And, now, for about 
dozen years after Mr. Whitfield’s death, he prosecuted 
his favourite plan of itinerancy, preaching wherever he could 
gain an audience ; resuming, at stated periods, the services of 
the London and Bristol tabernacles. ‘His condition in 
life,” says Mr.Jey, ‘‘his youth, the sprightliness of his 
imagination, the earnestness of his address, produced an 
amazing attention and effect, He preached in the streets, on 
the quays (of Bristol), and at Kingswood, among the colliers. 
He spread through the several neighbouring counties of 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire. In the latter 
county many were awakened, and truly converted to God; 
where, by his labours also, several congregations, now large 
and flourishing, were founded. Que of these was estab- 
lished at Wotton-under-edge. This drew much of his re- 
gerd. He there built a tabernacle, and attached to it a 
dwelling-house, which he always afterwards continued to oc- 
cupy as the centre of his retreat and excursions when in the 
country.” 

Mr. Hill lost his father about the year 1780, and soon after 
he projected the building of Surrey Chapel, the first stone of 
which was laid in 1782, and the building completed in the 
Spring of 1788. It was opened for public worship on Whit- 
Sunday, June the 8th, 1783, on which occusion Mr. Hill de- 
livered a discourse, founded on 1 Cor.i. 23, 24, which he 
afterwards published, under the title of “ Christ Crucified, 
the Sum and Substance of the Scriptures.” From this tine 
to the period of his death, —an interval of fifty years, — he con- 
tinued to pass the winter half of the year in town, preaching 
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statedly at Surrey Chapel, where the congregation was always 
numerous, and supplying the pulpit, the other months, by « 
succession of popular ministers from the country, mostly of 
the nonconformist class of Peedobaptists. 

In 1784, Mr, Hill married Miss Mary Tudway, sister of 
Clement Tudway, for fifty years M.P. for Wells; and who, 
two years before, bad married Mr. Hill's sister, Elizabeth. 
Mrz. Hill, by whom he had no issue, died in 1830. 

It has been remarked by one who was well acquainted with 
Mr. Hill's history, that “ few ministers of the Gospel have 
had to sustain the scornful brunt of opposition, to contend 
aguinst religious animosity, and to bear on through good 
report and evil report, through so Jong and active a career as 
he did, The independent and ambiguous ecclesiastical po- 
sition which he assumed, as theoretically e churchman, and 
practically a dissenter —a dissenter within the church, a 
chorchman among dissenters—necessarily involved bim, es~ 
pecially in the earlier part of his career, in continusl polemic 
skirmishing. His very catholicism sometimes put on an 
aggressive form, for of nothing was he so intolerant as of sec- 
tarianisro. But while he thus made himself many opponents, 
his blameless character precluded his having any personal 
enemies. The sarcastic or censorious polemic was forgotten 
in the warm-hearted philanthropist, the indefatigable evan- 
Gelist, the consistent saint. 

In 1790, Mr. Hill published his “Warning to Profes- 
sors,”—containing Observations on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of Public Amusements; in which he took a review of 
theatrical exhibitions, operas, concerts, and musical meetings, 
revels, horse-racing, the card-table, ball-room, &e. &c., and 
of what he conceived to be their evil tendency, and their in- 
consistency with the Christian profession. The pamphlet 
reached a third edition. Some reflections incautionsly dropped 
in it, however, embroiled him with the dissenters, whom ke 
was considered to have unjustly attacked, He tendered an 
apology for this in two letters addressed to Mr. George Bur- 

B84 
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der, and printed as an appendix to the third edition of the 
pamphlet, 

In the year 1798, having travelled through the greater part 
of England and Wales, preaching the gospel, and taken s 
journey to Ireland, Mr. Hill accepted the pressing solicit- 
ation of Messrs. Robert and James Haldane, to pay a visit to 
Scotland. He accordingly took his departure from Wotton- 
under-edge, on the evening of Sunday, July 15, in bis own 
one-horse chaise, accompanied only by his man-servant, and, 
preaching at al! the principal towns in his way thither, 
reached Edinburgh on the afternoon of Saturday, July 28th. 
Taking up his residence at the hospitable abode of J. A. Hal- 
dane, Esq., in George-street, he commenced his spiritual cam- 
paign, by preaching on the following morning, in the Circus, 
which was supposed tp contain 2500 people. 

Having spent two Sabbaths in Edinburgh, and preached 
almost daily during the week, Mr. Hill began to make excur- 
sions to different parts of the country, accompanied by Mr. 
Haldane, visiting Stirling, Dumblane, Crieff, Dunkeld, Perth, 
and Kinross, preaching at all these places, and returned to 
Edinburgh in time to spend the third Sunday there, namely, 
August 12th. His fame now began to spread abroad most 
rapidly, and the places of worship were very inadequate to 
the numbers that followed him. He next visited Glasgow, 
Paisley, Greenock, Dumbarton, &c., and returned to Edin- 
burgh on the following Saturday, But all attempts to preach 
within doors on the Sunday evenings were now out of the 
question, and he was compelled to have recourse to the Calton 
Hill, The congregations increased from two thousand, to 
five — ten — fifteen — twenty thousand hearers, who listened 
with profound attention to his addresses. Mr. Hill appears 
to have been highly gratified at the reception he every where 
met with. Paisley he describes as the paradise of Scotland, 
adding, “ My soul loves Paisley, fur there I believe Chris- 
tians love each other.” Of Glasgow he says, “ The kind- 
ness and attention of the magistrates and ministers, and of the 
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people at large, will ever be remembered by me as s matter 
of thankfulness before God, and of deep humiliation to my 
own mind for services so poor, among a people so affectionate 
and kind.” 

During the following week Mr. Hill visited Dundee, from 
whence he proceeded to St. Andrew's. 

On his retarn from Scotland, accompanied by Mr. Hal- 
dane, Mr. Hill preached at Dunbar, Berwick, Alnwick, New- 
castle, Durham, Darlington, Leeds, Sheffield, Rotherham, 
Derby, Coventry, Warwick, Evesham, and Painswick, reach~ 
ing Wotton-under-edge on Saturday, September 27th. 

Shortly after his return home, Mr. Hill completed his 
Journal, and sent it into the north, to be printed among the 
people for whom it was designed; but, as his preaching had 
made a considerable stir among all classes of religionists in 
that country, he was strongly advised to give further scope to 
discussion; with which he complied, throwing his Remarks 
into an Appendix to the Journal, which was considerably 
Jarger than the book itself. In this Appendix he descants, 
with the utmost freedom, on Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, 
and its various Secessions, Independency, Strict and Mo- 
derate, the Baptists, &c.; all of whom he finds wrong, and 
Teproves with an unsparing hand. It cannot be denied, that 
this Appendix of 120 pages, is replete with information on 
the ecclesiastical state of Scotland at the close of the last cen~ 
tury; and it was maintained by Mr. Hill’s friends, that both 
his preachings and his writings were eminently calculated to 
produce, what was greatly needed, — an important reform- 
ation, The General Assembly of the Kirk Scotland, of 
however, at their next annual meeting, judged it necessary to 
issue a “ Pastoral Admonition.” This was followed by an 
“ Act of the General Associate Synod,” against promiscuens 
hearing, and lay-preachers, warning all persons under their 
inspection against offending in these respects, Dr. Jamieson, 
an anti-burgher minister of Edinburgh, published some Re- 
marke on the Journal, which drew from Mr. Hill 2 pamphlet 
of near 100 Pages, 8vo, entitled “A Ples for Union, and 
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for s Free Propagation of the Gospel; being an Answer to 
‘Dr. Jamieson’s Remarks on the late Tour of the Rev. R. 
Hill, addressed to the Scots Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home.” Jt is incompatible with the design and 
limits of this short memoir to enter into the merits of this 
controversy, in which Mr. Hill certainly displayed a degree of 
acuteness and ability such as he had not previously shown. 

‘About the same time thet Mr. Hill was replying to Dr. 
Jamieson, he also published a ‘“ Series of Letters, occasioned 
by the late Pastoral Admonition of the Church of Scotland ; 
as also their Attempts to suppress the Establishment of Sab- 
bath Schools: Addressed to the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel at Home,” 48 pages, 8vo. The pamphlet consists of 
eight Letters, written during the year 1799, while engaged 
in making the second presching tour of Scotland, and, accord- 
ingly, they are dated from Edinburgh, Dundee, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Huntly, Glasgow, &c. &c. In this publication, 
‘Mr. Hill warmly defends his own character, and that of 
others, from the charges which had been brought against 
them. 

Mr, Hill's attention was henceforth to be occupied with 
matters nearer home ; and he found them of suflicient magni- 
tude to engross it to the end of his days. 

Tn the early part of the present century the British Jegisla- 
ture passed “* An Act to amend the Laws relating to Spiritual 
Persons holding of Farms, and for enforcing the Residence 
of Spiritual Persons on their Benefices in England.” This 
act had not long received the sanction of authority, when a 
pamphlet made its appearance (of 112 pages), but without the 
author’s name, under the following title: —“ Spiritual Cha- 
racteristics, represented in an Account of a most curious Sale 
of Curates, by Public Auction, who were to be disposed of 
in consequence of the Clergy Residence Act; in which the 
original design and probable consequences of that Law are 
laid before the public, Delivered in the similitude of 2 
Dream. By an Ozp Ouserver. Motto, Veluti in spe- 
euducm.” 
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‘This most extraordinary production was fathered upon 
Mr. Hill ; nor, indeed, is any thing more than internal evi- 
dence necessary to convince any one, acquainted with him and 
his writings, that in this there was “no mistake.” After 
some prefatory observations respecting the passing of this 
act, he tells his readers that he one night retired to rest, 
with his head brim-full of it, and had no sooner dropped 
asleep, than he began dreaming about the subject in a most 
singular and impressive manner. He thought himself in a 
town of considerable size, and that a great abundance of 
the clergy came into it from all quarters, mostly two by two: 
the generality of them exhibiting such sad and melancholy 
faces as he never before beheld. Some of them eppeared 
most marvelously plump and of an enormous size, while 
their gloomy looks were expressive of the deepest sorrow. 
Many others of them appeared like jockeys in half mourning. 
These went stamping and roaring about, as though they were 
half mad, crying out at intervals, What shall Ido! what 
shall Ido! Each of these was attended by another, whose 
poverty-struck appearance, in the general, formed a striking 
contrast to the former — but all the motley group seemed 
equally downcast and demure. Enquiring what all this could 
mean, he is told that the rectors were going to dispose of their 
curates by auction; and, prompted by curiosity, he attends the 
sale. Then follows the auctioneer’s harangue on the descrip- 
tion of the articles he has to dispose of, the conditions of 
sale, &c. Sc. and the business of the day begins. But let 
this suffice. It is quite true, as one of his biographers ob- 
serves, that Mr. Hill both said and did things which few 
other men could have done, without imprudence. Certain it 
is, that no nonconformist, no infidel ever vented a libel 
against the Church of England half so pungent as this sale of 
curates! Availing himself of the prophet Jeremiah’s maxims 
of war (chap. I. 14.), he “ spared no arrows.” Wit, humour, 
ridicule, the taunting sarcasm, the indignant frown, and, at 
times, cool reasoning, are alternately called in to his aid. 

Mr. Hili’s « Village Diaiogues,” Girst published in 1801, 
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in two volumes, 12mo, and afterwards enlarged to three, are 
generally considered to be his ablest work. They have been 
deservedly popular, and have passed through # great number 
of editions. They display an intimate scquaintance with the 
Holy Seriptores, as well as the workings of the human mind; 
the style is easy and appropriate; the scenes are in rural life; 
and the whole is pervaded with a delightfal spirit of Christian 
simplicity. 

Besides the works which we have noticed, Mr. Hill pub- 
lished, “ Imposture detected and the Dead vindicated, in a 
Letter to a Friend, containing some gentle Strictures on the 
false and libellous Harangue lately delivered by Mr. John 
‘Wesley, upon his laying the first Stone of his new Dissenting 
Meeting-house, near the City Road, 1777.” “ Answer to 
J. Wesley’s Remarks upon the Defence of the Character of 
Whitfield and others, 1778.” “* A Sermon on the Death of 
the Rev. James Roquet, of Bristol, 1778.” “ Expostulatory 
Letter to the Rev. W. D. Tattersall, A.M, in which the bad 
Tendency of the Admission of Stage Amusements is seriously 
considered, 1795.” “ Apology for Sunday Schools, 1801.” 
“ Cow-pock Inoculation vindicated and recommended from 
Matters of Fact, 1806.” (An establishment for vaccination was 
formed, and has since been continued, contiguous to Surrey 
Chapel.) « Investigation of the Nature and Effuctsof Parochial 
Assessments being charged on Places of religious Worship, 
1811.” “ Letter on Roman Catholic Emancipation, 1813,” 
&e. &e. 

Having briefly adverted to the chief of Mr. Hill’s published 
pieces, it now only remains to speak of his personal character 
and talents as a preacher. In him no ordinary portion of 
natural shrewdness was combined with an unsuspecting and 
guileless mind. This sometimes aid him open to imposition. 
Intimate as was his acquaintence with human affairs, he was 
not always quicksighted in reading the characters of men, and 
he often formed mistaken estimates of them. Benevolence, 
however, was a prominent feature in his character, and he 
succeeded to 2 great degree in imbuing his congregation with 
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his own spirit of liberality. Tbe sum annually raised for 
charitable and religious institutions st Surrey Chapel, for 
many years past, is said to have been from 1500/ to 20001. ; 
and on two occasions, on which collections were made in the 
churches and chapels generally throughout the country, those 
at Surrey Chapel took the lead in their amount. The mis. 
sionary cause had not 2 more zealous advocate than Mr. Hill ; 
and the readiness with which he lent the use of his chapel to 
such societies as needed it for their anniversary meetings, was 
honourable to him. 

Mr. Jay, who must have known him intimately, tells us, 
that “he bad an uncommon quickness of perception, —a kind 
of intuition in apprehending things to which he never seemed 
to apply himself. He was thoroughly versed in civil and 
ecclesiastical history, and in casuistical and practical divinity ; 
and as to his knowledge of all the ordinary concerns of life, 
even down to trade and mechanism, nothing seemed to escape 
him; and the wonder of all who were familiar with him must 
have been —when, and where, and how he gained, in such 
8 course as his, such a variety and extent of information.” 

As 2 preacher, Mr. Hill was very unequal. He was often 
Joud and vociferous —though he did not carry his vociferation 
through the whole of his sermon. Whitfield appears to have 
been his model, and, like him, Mr. Hill's bursts were orca- 
sional, excited by the energy of feeling at the moment, In 
what he said, he was systematically immethodical — generally 
rambling and desultory, yet frequently pithy and sententious; 
often throwing out striking remarks, and interposing touches 
of genuine pathos, amidst much that bordered on the ludicrous, 
Bat, even in his most grotesque sallies, there was a redeem- 
ing simplicity of purpose and seriousness of intention. It was 
felt that the preacher did not mean to trifle—that there was 
no attempt at display—no unbsllowed familiarity in his feel- 
ings —or want of reverence for sacred things. In his more 
private expository exercises be was generally grave # and edify- 
ing, with fewer inequalities, and often highly i impressive, In 
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the devotional part of the service he was uniformly chaste, 
solemn, and fervent. His eccentricities, there is good reason 
to believe, were often a source of painful reflection to his own 
mind ;t hough to these, it ia to be feared, he was indebted for 
much of his popularity. The singularities of his style and 
manner, and the expectation of mere amusement, formed the 
main attractions to Surrey Chapel with vast numbers of those 
who frequented it; though his stated congregation, no doubt, 
went for nobler purposes, About thirty years ago, he was a 
remarkably handsome man, of a tall, commanding stature, 
with highly expressive features, a keen searching eye, and a 
singularly fine nose, which was bold and aquiline, but in exact 
Proportion to his face. His voice, too, was very powerful, 
and, at times, extremely melodious. When he first entered 
his pulpit, bis nervous agitation was often extreme, and every 
member of his body seemed to shake, He gave out his text 
indistinctly, and almost inaudibly, and it was only as he pro- 
ceeded that his tones rose, and he became colloquial or humorous. 
He had the art of instantly arresting the attention of his hearers; 
and, as he seemed to address them from the fervour of his 
own feelings, he often produced a strong effect on theirs. His 
action, too, though often indicrously distorted, would, some- 
times, when he leaned forward on the sconces of the pulpit, 
become truly graceful and dignified. Of late years, the ma- 
jesty of venerable age that invested his appearance, added not 
a little to the impressive effect of his instructions. His rising 
to rebuke the tempestuous discord of the Bible Society anni- 
versary, held in Exeter Hall, in May 1831, will not soon be 
forgotten. The keen yet mild reproof came from his lips 
with almost the force of prophetic authority; and the strong 
good sense of the few sentences he uttered went directly 
home to the minds of the auditory. 

Mr, Hill’s physical powers had long been in a declining 
state ; but his intellectual energies remained almost to the last 
moment of bis existence. He at length sunk under a gradual 
decay of nature, and died without a groan. His last sermon 
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was delivered at Surrey Chapel, on Sunday, the Sst of 
March; and the last time he spoke in public was Tuesday 
evening, April the 2d, when he addressed the Sunday school 
teachers. On the morning of Easter Tuesday he expressed 
a desire to address the girls belonging to the Sunday School 
Union, which had been his accustomed practice; but, being 
very unwell, he was dissuaded from it by his friends, and his 
assistant, the Rev. George Weight (who has since published 
Mr. Hill’s first and last sermons preached in Surrey Chapel), 
officiated in his stead. During the morning of that day he 
found it necessary to lie down in bed, from which he never 
Tose more. On the evening of Thursday, April the 11th, 
1833, he breathed his last, at his town residence in Blackfriars 
Road, being in the eighty-ninth year of his age. His body 
was interred in a vault immediately under the pulpit of Surrey 
Chapel, on the 19th of April. The Rev. Mr. Jay of Bath 
delivered the funeral address, 

Mr. Hill's will has been proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, by the oaths of J. B. Wilson, Joseph Green, 
William James, and Samuel Long, Esqrs, the executors. 
The personal effects are sworn to be under 18,0001. One 
third of the property of the rev. gentleman is bequeathed to 
his late brother, the Rev. Brian Hill, and his descendants, He 
gives 51. to each of the women resident in the Surrey Chapel 
Almshouses, founded by him some years since. Daring his 
lifetime he had provided amply for all his servants; in addi- 
tion to which he leaves them nineteen guineas each. The 
residue of the estate, after payment of these and some other 
trifling legacies, is bequeathed to the Village Itinerary, or 
Evangelical Association for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the destitute and neglected villages of Britain. 

By desire of the venerable departed, his papers and manu- 
scripts have been delivered to his relation and ward, the Rev. 
Edwin Sidney, M. A, of Sc. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of Acle, near Norwich, to be used at his discretion; 
‘by whom, as soon 25 prepared for the press, his Life, &e. will 
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be published. Among the papers are original letters from 
‘Whitfield, Berridge, Ambrose Serle, &c.; with diaries in 
Mr. Hills writing of his early preaching, expositions, &c., 
and other interesting documents. It has also been stated that 
‘Mr. Jay bas been for some years preparing materials for a 
memoir of his friend. Portraits of him are of course numerous; 
but one of the most remarkable is an aged likeness by Mount- 
joy, a large print of which, mezzotinted by Lupton, was pub- 
lished in Sept. 1826, 


” No. XVIL 


GENERAL SIR BANASTRE TARLETON, BART, 
axp G.C.B. 


COLONEL OF THE 8TH LIGHT DRAGOONS, AND GOVERNOR 
OF BERWICK; AND FORMERLY MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR LIVERPOOL 


Sin Banasree Tanteton was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily, seated for many generations at Aigburth in Lancashire, 
and latterly in the town of Liverpool, and was born August 21st, 
17654, the third son of John Tarleton, Esq., Mayor of Liver- 
pool in 1764 (who purchased the estate of Aigburth), by Jane, 
eldest daughter of Banastre Parker, Esq. 

‘He was intended for the profession of the law, and actually 
entered his name on the roll of one of the Inns of Court, Bat 
he either became soon weary of the toil and drudgery attend- 
ant on this line of study, or was actuated by a youthful ambi- 
tion that pointed st another object. He entered the army in 
1775, by purchasing # cornetcy in the King’s dragoon guards. 
In 1776, through the assistance of his commanding officer, 
Colonel Sloper, he obtained leave to go to America; and, in 
the month of December, he commanded the advanced guard 
of the patrole which made Gen. Lee prisoner. Daring the 
years 1777 and 1778, he witnessed nearly the whole of the 
actions in the Jerseys, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, until the 
return of the King’s army to New York; on which occasion, 
although possessing only the rank of s Captain of infantry in 
‘sn absent regiment, he commanded therear-guard of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s army. Immediately after this service he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of provincial cavalry, and soon rose 
to the command of the British legion. When, at the close of 
1778, Sir Henry Clintonearried a considerable part of the 
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army to the southward, for the siege of Charleston and 
‘operations in the Carolinas, he intrusted the command of the 
cavalry to Lieatenant-Colonel Tarleton. He had the misfor- 
tume to lose all the cavalry horses on the sea voyage; and 
with great difficulty supplied their place with horses of every 
description ; until a spirit of enterprise placed a corps of Ame- 
rican volunteer cavalry in his power. From that period success 
attended the movements of the British legion. During the 
siege of Charleston, the cavalry and ight troops of the 
Americans, who endeavoured to maintain a connection be- 
tween the country and Charleston, were repeatedly sur- 
prived and defeated on the Cooper River. On the surrender 
of the town, the legion was detached after Colonel Buford, 
who was overtaken and defeated on the line of North 
Carolina, after a toilsome and burning march. In the course 
of the year 1780, various important services were rendered to 
Lord Cornwallis and the British army by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton and the British legion at Camden, the Catawba, 
Blackstocks, and other places, particularised in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s generat orders, Early in 1781, he experienced an 
unexpected reverse of fortune, which he ascribed principally 
to the want of due co-operation on the part of Earl Cornwallis. 
The British legion, however, speedily resumed its active 
share in the campaign ; and proved its efficiency at the battle 
of Guildford Court-honse, in 2 charge; on which occasion 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton Jost a considerable part of his 
right hand. The subsequent movements of the legion dis- 
played great energy, decision, and despatch. It effected the 
junction of the two British armies of Carofina aud Virginia 
in the latter district. During the course of these services, 
the subject of this memoir received the brevet of Major and 
Lientenant-Colonel in the English army. 

In 1787, Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton published “A 
History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern 
Provinces of North America.” His complaints, in this publi- 
cation, of his Legion being cooped up im bad works on 
the banks of the York River, towkrds the close of the war, 
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were considered by the friends of Lord Cornwallis to convey 
unfair censures on thet commander; and were replied to in 
some “ Strictures” by Mr. Roderick Mackensie. 

This publication, however, the achievements which it com- 
memorated, his severe wound, and the untiring activity of his 
disposition, procured for him considerable popularity, particu- 
larly among his townsmen st Liverpool; and they, in conse- 
quence, returned him to Parliament, free of expense, at the ge- 
nera} election in 1790,—an honour for which he had been an 
unsuccessful candidate at the former election of 1784. In the 
House of Commons, he uniformly sided with the opposition 
of that day; and, in cousequence, the Tory party endea- 
voured to prevent his re-election in 1796. Their candidate 
was his own brother John Tarleton, Esq., who had sat in the 
preceding Parliament for Seaford ; but the tactics of the 
General were too powerful for him. In 1802, he was again 
opposed, but on different grounds ; some of the Whig electors 
now discovered that he had occasionally sided with the 
ministers; however, he triumphed, as before, but with this 
difference, that he was no longer at the head of the poll. Its 
result was as follows :— 


Major-General Gascoigne - - - - 88% 
Lieutenant-General Tarleton - + = 600 
Mr. Birch - + - 2 = 47% 


In 1806, the late Mr. Bisse wes seturned in his room ; 
but in 1807 he was again elected, and finally gave place to 
‘Mr. Canning, in 1812. He published, in 1810, a “ Reply to 
Colonel de Charmilly,” and * Substance of a Speech in- 
tended to have been delivered on the Vote of Credit Bill,” 
1810; and, in 1821, “ Substance of a Speech in a Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the Army Estimates.” As a 
speaker in Parliament he evinced great earnestness and con- 
siderable power. 

‘We return to his military career. From the peace of 1788 
to 1788 he was continued on half-pay, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant of cavalry. In 1790, he attained the rank of 
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Colonel, and in 1794, that of Major-General. At the close of 
1798, he was sent as Major-General to Portagal; but, not being 
pleased with the nature of this limited employment, almost 
immediately petitioned for and obtained his recall. On the 
1st of January, 1801, he received the rank of Lieutenant- 
General; and shortly afterwards he was sent to the command 
of the southern district of Ireland, where he remained until , 
the treaty of Amiens. Soon after the renewal of hostilities, 
he was again despatched to Ireland, as second in command; 
whence he was removed to the command of the Severn dis- 
trict, which he held for six years, He obtained the rank of 
General, January 1. 1812; the Colonelcy of the 21st dragoons 
in 1802; the post of Governor of Berwick and Holy Island in 
1808; and the Colonelcy of the 8th light dragoons in 1818. 

On the enlargement of the Order of the Bath, in 1815, 
General Tarleton was not included in the bestowal of honours, 
which were confined to services of more recent date. He, 
in consequence, addressed the following letter to Earl 
Bathurst: — 

« Leintwardine, Ludlow, January 27, 1815, ' 

“ My Lorp,— If something stronger than common report 
had not pointed out the principal secretary in the war depart- 
ment 2s the chief engine in the new formation of the military 
order, I should not have made this address to your Lordship ; 
and, although my feelings were severely smitten by that cir- 
cumstance, I forbore to trespass upon your Lordship, until I 
had collected the best intelligence upon the subject. 

* I beg leave, my Lord, to premise that I entertain no sen- 
timent of hostility to your Lordship, and that I am solely 
actuated by a sense of injury ; conceiving (I think with justice) 
thet a great stigma has been fixed upon my professional life 
by the supplement to the “ London Gazette,” dated on the 3d 
of January, 1815. I could have been contented to have de~ 
scended into my grave with the honourable rank of General in 
the British army, earned by activity and courage, unassisted 
by money, noble birth, or powerful interest, if the instrament 
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to which I have alluded had not given additional dignity to 
several of my contemporaries, and lifted into precedency many 
officers who have served under me. 

“ Your Lordship’s feelings will, if I am not mistaken, in 
this instance accord with mine-—thet this letter cannot be 
deemed an intrusion or aggression upon you or any other 
person whatsoever, but a fair vindication of my own conduct 
and character, to which I am impelled by a laudable sense of 
honest ambition. What is so dear to a soldier as his military 
reputation? Is not that reputation founded upon gellant ex- 
ploits, honourable wounds, and military records? If such 
foundation is valid, I appeal to the Government Gazettes of 
my country, during the years 1780 and 1783. Sir Henry 
Clinton, the Commander-in-Chief, and Earl Cornwallis, the 
second in command, have mentioned my name with singular 
distinction in every public despatch during that period; and 
T hope it may, in this case, be esteemed venial if I refer your 
Lordship to a conversation held in the House of Lords, in 
which it was proposed to thenk me as Lientenant-Colonel 
Commandant, such rank (according to usage) not allowing 
that honour, 

“If I hed not nearly outlived the recollection of the 
American war, it would be unnecessary to point out the dif- 
ferent military enterprises in which I have been personally 
concerned; but the object I have in view obliges me to go 
into detail irksome, perhaps, to us both. 

“To the siege of Charleston I attended Sir Henry 
Clinton, having received the command of the cavalry upon 
that expedition, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the legion. I purposely pass over all my previous 
service, such es the direction of the advanced guard of the 
party which captured General Lee in 1776, &c.; and only 
state my conduct after I had attained the command of the 
cavalry, 

During the siege of Charleston, three regiments of the 
enemy's horse {Washington’s horse, Pulaske’s legion, 
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Bland’s or White’s dragoons,) were surprised and destroyed 
et Monk's Corner and Lenew’s Ferry, and all communication 
with the country was cut off by the light troops, although the 
place was not completely invested by the army. 

At the Wacsaws, on the frontier of North Carolina, the 
cavalry, with pert of the legion infantry on horseback, st the 
distance of 135 miles from Lord Cornwallis’s army, defeated 
a superior body of continental infantry, with great slaughter, 
and took foar pieces of artillery, five colours, and all the bag- 
gage of the Americans, which contained valuable stores and 
clothing for the garrison of Charleston. 

* At Comden, a charge of cavalry was made against infantry 
and cannon, and a pursuit continued for upwards of twenty 
miles from the field of battle, in which several prisoners, all 
the baggage, and the last piece of cannon, were taken from 
the enemy. 

“ At the Catawba River, General Sumpter was brought to 
action two days after the battle of Camden. His force, of 
upwards of 100Q men, continentals and backwoodmen, 
was surprised at mid-day ; two cannon, and many prisoners, 
and all the baggage, fell into the possession of a very inferior 
party ; sconsiderable number of British soldiers were retaken, 
and loyal Americans redeemed from captivity. 

“ At Blackstocks, on the Tiger River, General Sumpter, 
with superior numbers, was dislodged from Blockhouses, in 
which position he threatened Ninety-six, British post. 
Some prisoners were taken; his corps were dispersed ; and 
the General placed Aors de combat by 8 wound. 

« At the Cowpens, the British were defeated with loss, by 
superior numbers, consisting of continentals and backwood- 
men, under Generel Morgan. This reverse of fortune is 
principally attributable to the want of the co-operative move- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis. — (Vide “ Tarleton's Campaigns,” 
4.) Ina letter which I have in my possession, Lord Corn- 
wallis says, ‘Your movements in bringing the enemy to 
action were masterly —your disposition uynexceptionable. 
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Nothing but the total misbehsviour of the troops under your. 
command could have robbed you of the glory which was so 
justly your due.’ 

“ At Guildford Court-house the two armies were long and 
closely engaged, when the cavalry, towards the end of the 
action, extricated the right wing from the enemy, which had 
surrounded it. In that charge I lost ‘a considerable part of 
may right-hand. 

“In short, all the movements of the British army were 
covered, through a woody and difficult country, by my legion, 
from the fall of Charleston to the melancholy catastrophe at 
Yorktown, in Virginia, In that circuitous march of more | 
than 1200 miles, many prisoners, cannon, end colours, fell 
into my hands, whilst detached from the main body of the 
army; a great proportion of the forage and provisions was 
provided for the British; and all the risings and assemblies of 
the American militia were suppressed by the sword. The 
rank of Major, and of Lientenant-Colonel in the English 
army, came to me for services in the field, by“brevet, in 1780, 
and early in 1781. 

“ That my employment, since the conclusion of the 
American war, has not been upon the same active scale of 
operation (having been only sent as a Major-General to Portu- 
gal in 1798, —a time of inaction,—and as Lieutenant-General 
to Ireland in 1808,) is not imputable to me; as, during my 
life, my professional talents have been cultivated by study, and 
my military zeal to distinguish myself in the canse of my king 
and country has not abated, 

“ And now, my Lord, I will not detain you much longer ; 
but a word or two upon the limitetion to 1808, in the instru- 
ment I have already mentioned, I cannot omit. No rule or 
regulation of that kind can be supported by argument—as 
military services and military records must—at the tribunal 
of reason, be equally valid in the last or present century, 
under the reign of his Majesty George the Third, or the 
government of the Prince Regent. The rule, even hitherto, 
hse not obtained observance, as in various instances I can 
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point out. Those facts, however, I will not dwell upon, or 
discuss upon the present occasion. If the rule was literally 
observed, the article of exclusion is of so rigorous » nature 
that it is morally impossible to carry it into effect. Look, 
ty Lord,- well at the consequence it must inevitably produce. 
If you exclude me as s veteran, you mast come to the decisive 
avowal that age incapacitates me from the enjoyment of any 
But, my Lord, I never can believe that a gracious and 
high-minded Prince, after receiving a full exposition of the 
services of his military servants, can adopt, or even counte- 
nance, the degree of exclusion which tells me, in plain lan- 
guage, that my toils and dangers are not regarded ; and that 
the honours I have achieved, and the wounds I have endured, 
are neither remembered nor regretted. 
« I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
‘With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient humble Servant, 
Baw. Tantetox, General. 
“ The Ean} Bathurst, Sc. 5c.” 


To this letter the following answer was returned: —~ 


« Downing-strect, Fobrasy 8. 1818. 

“Srr,—1 have many apologies to make for not having ac- 
Knowledged sooner the letter which you did me the honour to 
write to me. 

“ No person can be more sensible than I am of your dis- 
tinguished military services, and of the glory which attached 
to his Majesty's arms, in the American war, in consequence 
of the great zeal and activity which you uniformly displayed 
in that contest. 

“TI am, therefore, much concerned that the regulation 
which it has been thought expedient to make on the present 
occasion has not enabled the government to mark their sense 
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of your services, -at the time when those of the officers who 
have served in the last war have been rewarded. 
“ I have the honour, &c. 


* Baraurer. 
“ General Tarleton.” 


Although General Tarleton’s claim to the order could not 
be conceded, in conformity with the regulations then lsid 
down, it was probably in consequence of his remonstranca that 
he was created a Baronet, by patent, dated November 6. 1818; 
and he was at length invested a G.C.B., May 20. 1820. 

His death took place at Leintwardine, in Shropshire, on 
the 25d of January, 1833. 

Sir Banastre Tarleton married, December 17. 1798, Susan 
Priscilla Bertie, natural daughter of Robert the last Dake of 
Ancaster, Lady Tarleton survives him, but without any 
children; and the baronetcy has consequently become ex- 
tinct, 


From “ The Royal Military Calendar,” and ‘ The Gen- 
deman’s Magazine.” 


No. XVIH. 


JOSHUA BROOKES, ESQ, 


F-R.8, Fels 8, F-Z,8, ETC. 


‘Tur great importance of the stady of human anatomy, as the 
foundation of all knowledge in the various departments of 
medicine and surgery, is, in these enlightened times, duly ap- 
preciated by ali ranks of the community. The following 
biographical memoir of one of the greatest men in that de- 
partment,’ next to the late John Hunter, whom this country 
ever bad the honour to produce, we have derived from “The 
National Portrait Gallery.” 

Joshua Brookes was born on the 24th of November, 1761. 
‘He was one of » numerous family ; and, after having obtained 
an excellent classical education, commenced his professional 
studies at the early age of sixteen, under the cere of Mr. 
Magnus Falconer, and subsequently from the lectures on 
snetomy and surgery by Dr. Marshall, Mr. Hewson, Mr. 
Sheldon, and Dr. William Hunter. After attending the 
practice of the surgeons of the principal hospitals and public 
institutions in London, he received his diploma as a surgeon, 
from the worshipful Company of Surgeons.* 

As it was his intention to become a professor of anatomy 
in the metropolis, he went over-to Paris in order to improve 
himself in the study of practical anatomy, as well as the most 
important operations in surgery ; for this purpose, he was a 
constant attendant at the Hétel Dieu, and the other Parisien 


© ‘This company was dissolved when the charter wes granted for the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in 1800, by bis late Majesty George the Third. All the 
mambcrs of the Inte company were incorporated se members of the college, 
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hospitals, then under the superintendence of the most eminent 
surgeons who existed prior to the first French revolution, 
among whom we may mention the IsteBaron Portal, 

His passion for anatomical pursuits was developed at a very 
early period of his professional career: having witnessed the 
anatomical museums of Dr. Hunter, and those on the Conti- 
nent, he was anxious to form one of a similar nature; and it 
is well known to the scientific public to what perfection he 
brought the object of his ambition. As a proof of his zeal on 
this subject, we may mention an anecdote, which we have fre- 
quently heard him relate: — 

A negro had died of some disease within the brain, the 
nature of which was somewhat obscure. The friends objected 
to post-mortem examination to ascertain the cause. Mz, 
Brookes was exceedingly interested to obtain some informa- 
tion on this subject, which it appeared impossible to effect. 
The old proverb, Necessitas non habet leget, appeared to 
actuate him on this occasion ; for, the day after the burial, he 
got up at four o’clock in the morning, with the greatest se- 
crecy, and, with his servant, set off in a gig, with the necessary 
implements, and exhumed the body of the negro, which he 
deposited in his stedy*, and appeared as usual with the family 
‘at breakfast, as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 

‘We do not relate this with the view of justifying an illegal 
act, which met his father’s disapprobation, but merely to show, 
that nothing that could be overcome by personal labour 
proved an obstacle to his studies This occurred in his 
seventeenth year. 

Every part that he dissected was executed with such care 
and precision, that it could be preserved with a view to subse- 
quent reference ; and oftentimes when his pupils, in after life, 
have praised the beauty of his specimens, he has exclaimed, 
“That preparation is extremely valuable; for, gentlemen, it 
was made by me in my sixteenth year. It is to be borne in 


© Preparations from this subject Cored frequent illaszrations of bir lectures. 
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mind, that this was not uttered with any view of ostentatious 
display, but ss s stimulus to his students to imitate his ex- 
ample; which, in many instances, succeeded. During the 
formation of his museum, which may be justly said to have 
occupied him during forty years of his valuable life, as well 
as in the period of his pupilage, he regarded neither pleasure 
nor health in order to accomplish the object of his wishes; 
and enjoyed but a few hours of repose, to recruit his exhausted 
frame, even during the latter years of his anatomical teaching. 

On commencing this laborious task, he engaged in the per- 
formance of a series of important and interesting experiments, 
the object of which was, to discover the means of preserving 
dead bodies for the purposes of dissection, in order to obviate 
their decomposition, and to avoid any danger to which the 
student might be exposed, should he wound himself; he 
therefore injected the blood-vessels of subjects (generally the 
arterial system) with satarated solutions of oxymuriate of mer- 
cary (corrosive sublimate), muriate of soda, or common salt, 
sugar of lead, and nitrate of potassa: the latter was the only 
one, he found, after many trials, to answer the purpose, inas- 
much as it not only preserved the subject from putrefaction, 
but likewise allowed the muscles, blood-vessels, &c., to retain 
their original florid colour, and, in some instances, increased 
it, a circumstance of the highest importance in minute ana- 
tomical pursuits. This antiseptic process, as Mr. Brookes 
very ptoperly denominated it, was of such tility, that the 
writer of this memoir has known a sabject to remain in Mr, 
Brookes’s dissecting-room for a period of four months, during 
abot summer, and the students engaged in the dissection of 
it almost the whole time, 

In the long period during which Mr. Brookes publicly 
tanght anstomy, he never lost a single student from a dissection 
wound,—an event which has several times occurred in other 
schools; and, in 1829-23, no less than three pupils died 
from this cause, (and one, we believe, was the son of Dr. 
Babington), who were studying at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
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Mr: Brookes made a communication on this subject to the 
Royal Society; in consequence of which, he was shortly after 
unanimously elected a Fellow of that learned body. 

He commenced his career as a professor of anatomy, pa- 
thology, and surgery, when about twenty-six years of age; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the house which contained 
his museum, theatre, &c., had been previously tenanted by 
the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, the philosopher; and it was in 
Blenheim Street, Great Marlborough Street, that this gentle- 
man made his important discovery of hydrogen gas. The 
building, thus successively devoted to the purposes of practical 
science, is now degraded into a pewterer's and brush-maker’s 
workshops. 

In consequence of Mr. Brookes having reduced the fee for 
& perpetual admittance to his anatomical instractions, from 
twenty guineas (the usual sum charged by his contemporary 
professors) to ten, he was looked upon as an innovator on the 
established rale; which caused his school, like the late Mr. 
Edward Greinger’s, in the Borongh, to be viewed with a 
Jealous feeling; and this was increased, on his determining to 
deliver a summer course of lectures, justly conceiving, that 
the science of anatomy could be as well taught in the summer 
as during the winter season, From the hour of the lecture 
being seven in the morning, his class was in general com- 
posed, at this period, of apprentices and medical assistants, 
who were, by their avocations, prevented from attending the 
three-o’clock or afternoon course. Hence Mr. Brookes may 
justly be considered as the founder of the cheap schools of 
anatomy and medicine, which are now so prevalent in London 
and the principal provincial towns. 

By the plan he adopted, of describing the muscular, liga- 
mentous, and vascular systems, in conjunction with that of 
the osseous or bony fabric composing the human skeleton, 
he rendered these portions of the minute structure of man ex- 
tremely easy of study to his pupils; so that it became # by- 
word, even among the classes of other schools, “ that, if a 
puptl was well grouiided in Brokes’s osteology, he had but 
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Tittle more to learn.” The nomenclature of the arterial and 
nervous systems, which he adopted, was extremely simple, 
classical, and scientific; assimilated more to the language 
applied by the French and other continental anatomists, and 
consequently wes much easier of remembrance. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Brookes was extremely minute in his 
description of the various organs under demonstration; and 
was considered by some students as rather tedious in conse- 
quence, His minuteness was 8 general proverb throughout 
the medical profession; and to his credit be it spoken, that 
he rarely had a student rejected by the court of examiners at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, for lack of anatomical in- 
formation, Sir Astley Cooper * has, on more than one ooca- 
sion, complimented Mr. Brookes, by stating that his pupils 
were by far the best anatomists of any school in London, And 
Mr. Brookes, who frequently examined his pupils prior tp 
their college examination, used to observe, “ that, if pupil 
passed his last examination, he could stand the test before 
any court of examiners in the kingdom.” The reason of our 
worthy professor being 20 minute, arose from the notion, that 
mo man can become an excellent practitioner unless he be 
well acquainted with the most delicate ramification of an 
artery or nerve; wel! knowing, from experience, that disease 
frequently increases the diameter of the former, so that, if 
wounded, it would, being enlarged, probably occasion serious 
consequences ; snd that a morbid change in the almost mys~ 
terious functions of the nervous system might cause the true 
condition of the disease to lie in obscurity, unless the course 
of the nerves were accurately known. 

As a lecturer, Mr, Brookes was easy and familiar in his 
style, and, from his possessing an intimate acquaintance with 
the langaages of France, Greece, and ancient Rome, his ex- 
pressions were chaste, and in many instances elegant. From 
his knowledge of the contents of the principal ancient classical 
and medical writers, he frequently alluded to them in eppro- 


© Sir Astley Cooper is cue of the court of examinens of the Royal College of 
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priate portions of his lectures. The dry details of descriptive 
anatomy were relieved by physiological observations, and by 
remarks on the morbid alterations of structure which frequently 
take place in the human frame, and illustrated by numerous 
specimens from his magnificent museum. Pleasing and 
interesting anecdotes enlivened his discourses. Their value 
was enhanced by his introduction of zoological anatomy, 
which formed a valuable adjunct to the stndent, who was thus 
not only instructed in the anatoray of man, but likewise in that 
of the various classes and orders of animals: thus he infased 
into the minds of his auditors « partiality for the study of 
zoological anatomy end natural history. Hence his lectures 
on the formation of bone, the anatomy and functions of the 
eye, ear, the circulatory, respiratory, and digestive organs, 
formed the most interesting portions of his courses of lectures, 
In general, a course of anatomical instruction occupies the 
lecturer seldom more than three months ; but, in consequence 
of the extent to which Mr. Brookes followed his descriptions 
of every part of the haman frame, they generally required 
between five and six months for their delivery, From this 
cause, his summer course (as already stated), which generally 
began about the first week in June, at seven in the morning, 
was seldom concluded until the month of December, and we 
have known it extend to January; whilst bis winter afternoon 
course commenced about the first of October, which in London 
forms the commencement of the annus medicus: so that the 
professor was in the constant habit of delivering two lectures 
daily for six months in the year. In addition to these, his 
forenoon labours in the dissecting-room occupied sbout three 
hours of his time; during which period, he demonstrated to 
each pupil the parts he had dissected; and this alone, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, was any thing but a sinecure; in 
fact, it was a far more laborious task than the mere delivery of e 
Teeture, Besides which, he injected and prepared thesubjects for 
dissection. The preservation and preparation of the specimens 
of his museum likewise occupied a great share of his time, as 
he wes almost daily adding to its valuable contents; he kept 
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an ingenious artist, of the name of Guichard, solely for the 
purpose of articulating the skeletons of the various creatures 
which adorned his collection. It is to be observed, that he 
preserved this portion as artificial skeletons, i. ¢. the bones of 
which were connected in their respective positions by means 
of wire in lieu of their original ligaments. He preferred this 
mode of artificially articulating these specimens, from their 
neat and cleanly appearance; and when he purchased the 
skeleton of the hippopotamus, in 1823, he purposely removed 
the ligaments, the animal having been originally dissected with 
8 view to its preservation as a natural skeleton. It is worthy 
of remark, that he always had the skeletons placed in the 
postares which the animal assnmed in its living state; thus 
contributing, as far as this extended, to give an idea of some 
of its zoological peculiarities. This is extremely deserving of 
imitation, bat is vafortunately generally omitted by preservers 
of specimens of this nature. 

His museum may be justly ranked 2s second only to thet 
of the late John Hunter (now in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in London), in its number of specimens; but the 
osteotogical preparations far outnumbered those in the Hun- 
terisn collection. Among these, we may mention those of the 
camel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, grampus, arctic 
walrus, monodon monoceros, or narwhale; all the equine genus; 
the emu, ostrich, and cassowary ; with almost every species of 
animals existing between the creatures already named, and 
the mus messorius (the harvest mouse), and the humming-bird. 
His collection of intestinal worms, both from man and the 
domesticated animals,—of serpents and snakes of the most 
perfect and exquisite hues,—were in many instances unique. 
His room of casts contained choice representations of health 
and disease; and among them were those purchased by the 
late Emperor Napoleon, for the Parisian Academy, from the 
Florentine artiste; but the vessel sent for them by the 
Emperor being captured by a British privateer, they were put 
up for sale by order of the Commissioners of his Majesty's Cus- 
toms ; when, after s spirited competition, Mr. Brookes became 
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their purchaser at en enormous price; for it is to be observed, 
that, until Dr. Tabrich and the illastrious Lanmonier dis- 
covered the difficult and delicate art of anatomical modelling 
in wax, the secret of which was for a long time confined to the 
Florentine artiste, they were very scarce and expensive. We 
may also mention that, in this department of the museam, there 
wes a cast of the head and hand of O’Brien, the Irish giant, 
taken during life, and whose skeleton is preserved in the 
Hunterian museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the respect paid to oar subject 
as a naturalist, is worth relating here :— 

In the catalogue of the property announced for sale at 
‘Wanstead House, Essex, the property cf the Hon. Mr. 
‘Wellesley, the late member for that county, Mr. Brookes 
observed the os femoris, or thigh bone, of the mammoth, and 
went to Wanstead expressly to purchase the lot; it was 
knocked down to him; but, ss soon as Mr. Wellesley heard 
the name of the purchaser, he immediately came forward, and 
requested Mr. Brookes’s acceptance of the curiosity; which 
he thankfully received, and valued more, in all probahility, 
than any other lot that splendid mansion contained. The 
pictare-room {in which was placed the skeleton and stuffed 
specimen of the hippopotamus) contained a series of splendid 
drawings illustrative of health and disease, as also the collection 
of oil paintings, the size of nature, executed by the late Mr. 
Sheldon (for his anatomical lectures at the Royal Academy), 
of the whole muscular system, from the celebrated tables of 
Albinus, together with representations of the circulatory, re- 
spiratory apparatus, &c.; and which were purchased of his 
widow by Mr. Brookes. His series of stuffed birds were 
choice, but not uncommon. ‘The skeleton and stuffed speci- 
men of the hippopotamus, after its preparation, was exhibited 
for a short time during the summer season of 1823-4, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, by its previoas proprietors; Mr. 
Brookes binding the exhibitor, in a bond for the sum of 100/., 
to return it ata specified period without injury; at which time 
it was deposited as already stated. There was scarcely a 
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single disease to which the haman frame is subject, but at 
Jeast one, and frequently several, preparations of it were to be 
found in this repository of science. His connections enabled 
him to procure specimens from every part of the globes 
scarcely s student that went abroad failed to bring him sub- 
jects in either anatomy, pathology, or natural history, which 
were placed in the collection, with the zoological classification 
of the specimen, and the name of its donor recorded. His 
late Majesty, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Darnley, Lord Rivers; together with many 
members of parliament and private gentlemen, including 
‘Mr. ex-Sheriff Parkins (who presented him with a very fine 
quagga), contributed by their donations to increase this cal~ 
lection with rare and choice specimens of the animal kingdom; 
the most important peculiarities of which were carefully pre- 
served, and their skeletons cleaned and articulated. In fact, 
this magnificent museum was the admiration of all who beheld 
it: it was always open to scientific foreigners, and, on certain 
days in the year (generally one Saturday in a month), to the 
public at large; while private gentlemen were frequently 
granted admission on other occasions. Yet, to the eternal 
disgrace of the British nation, this admirable monument of his 
industry was, in his declining years, disposed of and dispersed 
by the hammer of the auctioneer; and thet collection, which 
had cost him so much labour and anxiety, and upwards of 
90,0002. was sold for a mere trifle. 

To his old and partial pupils it was an afflicting spectacle 
to witness their distinguished and respected tutor in the anc- 
tioneer’s box, at the sale, pointing ont to his audience the na- 
ture and professional value of those preparations, by which, 
but a short time previous, thousands of pupils, now distributed 
throughout the British empire, had been instrueted. 

‘The following letter, which he addressed to the writer of 
this memoir, may be not inappropriately inserted here. 
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« Bienheimstrest, Grost Merlhoroagh Street, 
17th February, 1638. 

“ Deas Ste, —In answer to your application, the classifi- 
cation of my animals is taken from Cuvier, Temninck, Mac 
Leay, Doctor Leach, Horsfield, Vigors*, Bell, Gray, and all 
the most esteemed modern naturalists: in many instances, I 
have applied my own nomencletare, which has been adopted 
in some specimens by contemporary zoologists. I have es- 
tablished one new class, and several orders and genera. 

At this time I am engaged in making ont a catalogue of 
the collection, which will be published as soon as possible. 

‘ With regard to the museum, the whole of its contents 
will be sold for 10,0002 
“ T remain, dear Sir, 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ Josnus Brooxes.” 


His new genus, Lagostomos, formed the subject of an ex~ 
cellent paper, inserted in the Transactions of the Linnean So- 
ciety, for the year 1829 (of which he was, at a very early 
period, elected a Fellow), wherein he particularly considers the 
costeology and dentition of the animals composing it. When 
Mr. Frost founded the Medico-Botanical Society, Mr. Brookes 
was one of its warmest friends, and frequently took the chair 
as Vice-President. He likewise was # Fellow of many learned 
societies on the Continent, and occasionally presided at the 
meetings of the zoological committee of the Linnsean Society, 
and the scientific committee of the Zoological Society; and 
thereby contributed much information on natural history and 
zoological anatomy. 

Mr. Brookes was somewhat of an eccentric character. On 
the occasion of Baron Cuvier dining with him, together with 
a select party of eminent men, he bad prepared, as a portion 
of the repast, a dish of Gibraltar rats, which weré enjoyed as 

© "This gentleman is the Secretary of the London Zoological Society, end ree 
preventative in paritament for Carlow. 
vu? 
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one of the greatest delicacies: they had been just before pre~ 
sented to him by one of his former pupils. In 1823, when Mr. 
Charles Reid brought him home the skeletons of the monodon 
monoceros, or narwhale, and the trichecus roamarns, from the 
Greenland seas, he accompanied it with a present of the tongue 
of the narwhale, salted; and, on a party being given to Mr. 
Reid, and several of his pupils, he had the tongue boiled and 
served up. Again, in 1826, when Mr. Cross was compelled 
to destroy his elephant at Exeter ’Change, some rump steaks 
were cut off the animal, and presented for dinner by Mr. 
Brookes to s party of friends. 

In 1826, in consequence of ill health, Mr. Brookes was 
compelled to retire from his duties as a teacher of anatomy, — 
an event that has ever since been deplored: his successor, #8 
yet, remains to be discovered. Asa teacher, his perseverance, 
kindness, and zeal for the welfare of his pupils rendered him 
universally beloved by them; and his acuteness never failed 
to distinguish those students who were the most sedulous, as 
they were constantly rewarded by tokens of his regard and 
esteem. 

The authorities of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
Royal Veterinary College, were attached with such strict for- 
mality to the rules of their institutions, as to exclude him from 
being a member either of their councils, of their board of exami- 
‘ners, or of their establishments, notwithstanding the pupils of 
the latter institution were yearly admitted to all the privileges 
of his school and museum. This conduct was very justly cen- 
sured by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, at an an- 
niversary dinner given to Mr. Brookes, by his pupils and 
friends, on bis birth-day, in 1826. On this occasion, a marble 
Dust (excellently executed by Mr. Sievier) was presented to 
him. 
In 1821, his portrait, painted by Mr. Phillips, R.A. was 
presented by his class, as also, on a subsequent occasion, a 
piece of plate, as proofs of their affgction. 

In 1828, he addressed a memoir to Sir Astley Cooper, as 
to the propriety of applying to the Government to permit the 
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importation of dead bodies for dissection from the Continent : 
this document he produced before the select committee of the 
‘Honse of Commons, on being examined relative to the intro- 
duction of a bill legalizing dissection. It will be found pub- 
lished in the report of the committee for 1828. During the 
scarcity of dead bodies, he has been frequently known to give, 
in the winter season, sixteen guineas for a single subject, 
charging his pupils bot eight, and presenting them with hig 
trouble and expense of preparation and injection. 

‘With the exception of Professor Blumenbach®, of Gottin- 
gen, we are unacquainted with the name of any teacher who, 
for the long space of forty years, solely devoted his attention 
to anatomical instruction. In the summer season, he was en- 
gaged from five in the morning until a Jate hour in the even- 
ing, during which time his dissecting rooms were open, and 
himself easy of access, whenever his pupils required his 
Presence. 

‘The last appearance of Mr. Brookes as a lecturer was in 
1827, when he delivered an exceedingly interesting course of 
lectures at the rooms of the Zoological Society, in Bruton 
Street, Bond Street, on the anatomy of a magnificent ostrich, 
which bad been the property of his late Majesty, George IV, 
who, on its decease, presented it to the society. His dis- 
courses were attended by a crowded and fashionable andi- 
tory, and were illustrated, not only by the dissected portions 
of the bird, but by beautiful prepared specimens from his then 
existing museura. 

On the 25th of Jane, 1831, Mr. Brookes took an affection- 
ate farewell of his former students and friends, at 2 public 
dinner to which they had invited him. On this occasion, he 

boasted, with a becoming pride, the rank which many of his 
former pupils now held in society, not only in their profes- 
sional vocations, but for their great success in cultivating the 
different branches of the collateral sciences: among whom he 
mentioned, os the most @istinguished, Mr. Bransby Cooper, 


This venerable sovlogist bas long since pamod the jubilee of bis profes 
sorship. 


vs 
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Mr. Morley, and Mr. Dermott, as anstomists; Dr. Bissett 
Hawkins, the learned professor of medicine in King’s College, 
London; Mr. Bell, as the best existing erpetologist, and whose 
magnificent work on the Testadinata, or Tortoises, justly en- 
tide him to this rank; Mr. E. T. Bennett, as the greatest 
English ichthyologist ; as chemists, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Wood 
of Oxford, and the late lamented Mr. George Hume, of Long 
Acre; as botanists, Dr. Emmerson, Mr. Joseph Bennett, and 
Mr. Frost; as minute physiologists, Mr. Searle, and Professor 
Youatt, of the University of London: and, to conclude the 
series, he stated the names of his pupils who had chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves by their knowledge in natural history 
and zoological anatomy ; and these were, Dr. Gamble, Mr. 
Martin (of the Zoological Society), Mr. Cox, Mr, Riadore, 
Professor Dewhurst, cum multis aliis. 

Mr. Brookes was not known as a literary character; and, 
although frequently solicited by his pupils to publish his 
nomenclature for their use, he continually delayed doing so. 
With the exception of the communications already alluded to, 
he published only # small tract during the prevalence of the 
cholera; and a letter, in 1827, in the “ Lancet,” proposing a re- 
medy to be used in cases of poisoning by oxalic acid: we may 
add, that the catalogues of his museum are highly valuable to 
the naturalist, from the manner in which they are zoologically 
arranged. 

Since his retirement, and the sale of his library and museum, 
he has been chiefly consulted in his professional character as 
a surgeon; and, on the resignation of Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
of the professorship of anatomy to the Royal Academy, he 
was one of the unsuccessful candidates ; as also on a vacancy 
for the office of surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. Thas 
were the talents of the man who hed educated upwards of 
7000 pupils, and through whom mankind is at the present 
hoor enjoying important advantages, unrewarded by his fellow- 
citizens, who had daily opportunitig@of witnessing them. 

During his long professional career, no zoologist, or foreigner 
of distinction, ever came to this kingdom without paying bim 
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visit, And on more than one occasion, he received the thanks 
of our late Sovereign, when his Majesty inspected the contents 
of his museum. He would have received the honour of 
knighthood, had not the lord in waiting st a levee mistook 
another individual for Mr. Brookes, after he retired from the 
presence-chamber. So much esteemed were his talents by 
Sir Astley Cooper, that, when the worthy baronet concluded 
his spring lectures at Saint ‘Thomas's Hospital, he made it a 
frequent practice to exclaim to his pupils, “ Now, gentlemen, if 
you want to learn anatomy, go to Joshua Brookes.” Many 
of them acted on this advice, and became his pupils for the 
summer course. t 

Mr. Brookes was, we understand, married rather towards 
the middle of his life, and had several children, who died in 
their infancy, with the exception of one son, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and who is now s surgeon in the royal 
navy. 

On the Friday preceding his death, the author of this brief 
memoir met him in the shop of a foreign bookseller, when, 
notwithstanding he stated his health to be good, yet there was 
evidently e visible alteration for the worse in his festures, walk, 
and handwriting, arising from the effects of advanced age. 
He suddenly expired, on the 10th day of January, 1833, at his 
residence in Great Portland Street, aged seventy-two years; 
and his remains have been interred in Saint James’s Church, 
Piccadilly. Ere long, we hope to see 2 monument erected to 
his memory by his grateful pupils and friends, 


No. XIX. 
RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Or this amiable, extrsordinary, and celebrated man, the 
following brief and simple autobiographical sketch (in the ahape 
of a letter to a friend, written in the autumn of 1832) was pub- 
lished the week after his death, in “ The Literary Gazette,” 
and “ The Atheneum :”— 

“ My praz Farenp, — Io conformity with the wish you 
have frequently expressed, that I should give you an outline of 
my life, I have now the pleasure to send you the following very 
brief sketch : — 

“ My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order ; and, from 
time inramemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their 
race, down to my fifth progenitor; who, about 140 years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandise~ 
ment. His descendants ever since have followed his example, 
and, according to the usual fateof courtiers, with various success, 
sometimes rising to honour, and sometimes falling ; sometimes 
rich and sometimes poor; sometimes excelling in success, some~ 
times miserable through disappointment. But my maternal 
sncestors, being of the sacerdotal order by profession ax well 
as by birth, and of a family than which none holds a higher 
rank in that profession, have, up to the present day, uniformly 
adhered to a life of religious observances snd devotion, prefer- 
ring peace and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of am- 
bition and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and 
the wish of my father, I studied the Persian and Arsbic 
languages, —these being accompligfments indispensable to 
those who attached themselves to the courts of the Mohs 
metan princes; and, agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
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relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanscrit and the 
theological works written in it, which contain the body of 
Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

* When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos, This, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having produced a coolness between me and my im- 
mediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed 
throngh different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, 
the bounds of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion to 
the establishment of the British power in India. When I 
had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, and 
restoréd me to his favour; after which I first saw and began 
toassociate with Europeans, and soon after made myself toler- 
ably acquainted with their laws and form of government, 
Finding them generally more intelligen# more steady and 
moderate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling persuaded 
that their rule, thongh a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants; and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even 
in their public capacity. My continued controversies with 
the Brahmins, on the subject of their idolatry and supersti- 
tion, and my interference with their custom of burning 
widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and increased 
their animosity against me; and, through their influence with 
mg family, my father was again obliged to withdraw his 
countenance openly, though his limited pecuniary support was 
still continued to me. 

“ Afier my father’s death, I opposed the advocates of idol- 
atry with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of 
printing now established in Indis, I published various works 
and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and foreign 
languages. - This raised such a feeling against me, that I was 
at last deserted by every person except two or three Scotch 
friends, to whom, and the nation to which they belong, I 
always feel grateful. 
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“The ground which I took in all my con jes was, 
not that of opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of 
it; and I endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the Brab- 
mins was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the 
principles of the ancient books and authorities which they 
profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of 
the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several highly 
respectable persons, both among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

“ I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
customs, religion, and political institutions. 1 refrained, , 
however, from carrying this intention into effect until the 
friends who coincided in my sentiments should be increased 
in number and strength. My expectations having been at 
Tength realised, in November, 1830, I embarked for England, 
as the discussion of the East India Company's charter was 
expected to come on, —by which the treatment of the natives 
of India and its future government would be determined for 
many years to come, —and an appeal to the King in Council 
against the abolition of the practice of burning widows was to 
be heard before the Privy Council; and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to bring before 
the authorities in England certain enroachments on his rights 
by the East India Company. I accordingly arrived in 
England in April, 1831. 

“hope you will excuse the brevity of this sketch, as I 
have no leisure at present to enter into particulars; and 
T remain, &c. 

{Signed) “ Rammouun Roy.” 


With the exception of two or three slig§§ corrections, and 
a few illustrative paragraphs, from “The Mgiatic Journal,” 
the following details have been derived from a! ir in “A 
Review of the Labours, Opinions, and Character of Rajeh 
Rammohun Roy ;” by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

Rammohun Roy was the son of Ram Kanth Roy. His 
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grandfather resided at Moorshedabad, and filled some import- 
ant offices under the Moguls; but, being ill-treated by them 
towards the end of his life, the son took up his abode in the 
district of Bordouan, where he had landed property. There 
Rammohun Roy was born, most probably about 1774.” 
Under his father’s roof he received the elements of native 
education, and also acquired the Persian language. He was 
afterwards sent to Patna to learn Arabic; and, lastly, to 
Benares, to obtain a knowledge of the Sanscrit, the sacred 
language of the Hindoos. His masters at Patna set him to 
study Arabic translations of some of the writings of Aristotle 
and Eaclid; and it is probable that the training thus given 
his mind in acuteness and close reasoning, and the knowledge 
which he acquired of the Mahometan religion from Mussul- 
mans whom he esteemed, contributed to cause that searching 
examination of the faith in which he was educated, which led 
him eventually to the important efforts he made to restore it 
to its early simplicity. 

His family was Brahminical, of high respectability; and, 
of course, he was a Brahmin by birth. After his death the 
thread of his caste was seen round him, passing over his left 
shoulder and under his right His father trained him in the 
doctrine of his sect; but he very early obseryed the divers- 
ities of opinion existing even among the idolaters; and that, 
while some exalted Brahma, the Creator, others gave the 
ascendancy to Vishnu, the Preserver; and others, sgain, to 
Siva, the Destroyer. It is scarcely possible, too, but that his 
mind must have been struck by the simplicity of the Maho- 
metan faith and worship; and, at any rate, it early revolted 
from the frivolous or disgusting rites and ceremonies of 
Hindoo idolatry. Without disputing the authority of his 
father, he often axftvht from him information as to the reasons 


© This is Ya statement. ‘The “ Asiatic Journal” says, that he 
watorn oats 1700, 

+ The poita is = cord which is ospended from the left shoulder, end falls 
under the right arm. It consists of six or move threads of cotton, and in s dis- 
tinetive badge of  Bralonia,”— Appeal to Keral Chrisions, p- 22. 
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of his faith: he obtained no satifaction; and he at last deter- 
mined,-at the early age of fifteen, to leave the patercal home, 
and sojourn for a time in Thibet, that he might see another 
form of religious faith.* He spent two or threa years in 
that country, and often excited the anger of the worshippers 
of the Lama by his rejection of their doctrine, that this pre- 
tended deity — a living man — was the creator and preserver 
of the world. In these circumstances he experienced the 
soothing kindness of the female part of the family; and his 
gentle, feeling heart lately dwelt, with deep interest, at the 
distance of more than forty years, on the recollections of that 
period, which, he said, had made him always feel respect and 
gratitude towards the female sex, and which, doubtless, con- 
tributed to that unvarying and refined courtesy which marked 
his intercourse with them in this country. When he returned 
to Hindoostan, he was met by a deputation from his father, and 
received by him with great consideration. He appears, from 
that time, to have devoted himself to the study of Sanscrit 
and other languages, and of the ancient books of the Hin- 
doos. He had frequent discussions with his father: through 
awe of him, however, he never avowed the scepticism which 
he entertained as to the present forms of their religion; but, 
from some indirect reproaches he received, he imagined that 
he had fallen under his father’s suspicions. 

His father had given him, for that country, a very superior 
education; but, having been brought up himself in the midst 
of the Mussulman Court, he appears to have thought prin- 
cipally of those qualifications which would recommend his 
son to the ancient conquerors of Indis; and, till manbood, 
Rammohon Roy knew very little of the English language, 
and that little he tengbt himself. “At the age of twenty- 
two,” says the editor of the English editton of the Abridg- 
ment of the Vedant and the Cena Upaniahad, “he com- 


© «© Hla own letter,” says Dr. Carpenter, « states, that be feft hore sbout six- 
teen, after baving composd a manuscript ealling in question the validity 
of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. The statement made in the preceding 
seotence I heard from the Rajah himself in London, and again at Beapleton 
‘Grove ; and therefore leave it to be corrected, if necewary, by otbera."” 
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menced the study of the English language; which, not 
pursuing with application, he five years afterwards, when I 
became acquainted with him, could merely speak it well 
enough to be understood upon the most common topics of 
discourse; but could not write it with any degree of correct- 
ness. He was afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal 
native officer, in the collection of the revenues, in the district 
of which I was for five years collector in the East India 
Company’s civil service. By perusing all my public cor- 
respondence with diligence and attention, as well as by cor- 
responding and conversing with European gentlemen, he 
acquired 20 correct a knowledge of the English language, 
as to be enabled to write and speak it with considerable 
accuracy.” * 

His father, Ram Kanth Roy, died in the year 1210 of the 
Bengal eta (4.p. 1808), leaving three sons. Rammobun Ray 
was disinherited by his father, on the ground of his having 
renounced the superstition of his forefathers. Nevertheless, 
as he some time after possessed considerable property, it is 
probable either that though the sacrifice of his patrimonial 
rights was tendered at the shrine of truth and conscience, it 
was not eventually exacted from him; or that he received 
the property of his brothers on their decease. 

From this period he appears to have commenced his plans 
of reforming the religion of his countrymen; and, in the 
progress of his efforts to enlighten them, he must have ex- 
pended large sums of money; for he gratuitously distributed 
most of the works which he published for the purpose. He 
now quitted Bordouan and removed to Moorshedabad ; where 
he published, in Persian, with an Arabic preface, a work en- 
titled “ Against the Idolatry of all Religions.”} No one un- 


© From s memelr of the Rajah, inserted, soon after bis death, in the 
Atheneum,” by Mr. Sandford Arnct, who kuew him well in Indie, and ucted 
8 bis private escrelary in London, it appears that the abore paragraph is froea 
‘the pen of the Iste Mr. Joba Dighy, a gentleman thea “in the East India 
(Cocnpany’s civil service.” 

+ If the time of this publication be correct, it ia probably tha work referred to 
in hia Letter as written at « much eutiler period. 
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dertook to refute this bapk j"bat it raisuw. = 
host of enemies ; and in 181he retired to COMME eet 
applied himself to the study of the English language, 

reading and by conversations end he also acquired” 
knowledge of Latin, and paid much attention to the mathe- 
matics. At this time he purchased a garden, with a house, 
constructed in the European mode, in the Circular Road, at 
the eastern extremity of the city; and he gradually 

round him enquiring intelligent Hindoos, of rank and opulence, 
some of whom united, as early as 1818, in a species of mono- 
theistic worship. 

‘The body of Hindoo theology is comprised in the Veds, 
which are writings of very high antiquity, very copious, but 
obscure in style; and, about two thousand years ago, Vyas 
drew up a compendious abstract of the whole, accompanied 
with explanations of the more difficult passages. This digest 
‘Vyas called the “ Vedant; or, the Resolution of all the Veds,” 
One portion of this respects the ritual, and another the prin- 
ciples, of religion. It is written in the Sanscrit language. 
Rammohun Roy translated it into the Bengalee and Hin- 
doostanee languages, for the benefit of his countrymen ; and 
afterwards published an abridgment of it, for gratuitous and 
extensive distnbution. Of this abridgment he published an 
English translation in 1816, the title of which represents the 
‘Vedant as “ the most celebrated and revered work of Brah- 
minical theology, establishing the unity of the Supreme Being, 
and that he alone is the object of propitiation and worship.” 
Towards the close of his preface, he thus writes: — My 
constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather, injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry, 
which more than any other pagan worship, destroys the tex- 
ture of society,— together with compassion for my country- 
men,— have compelled me to use every possible effort to 
awaken them from their dream of error ; and, by making them 
acquainted with the (thelr) scriptures, enable them to con- 
template, with true devotion, the unity and omnipresence of 
nature’s God. By taking the path which conscience and 
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sincerity direety, born a Brahmin, Save exposed myself to 
the ‘complaitiiigs and reproaches‘even of some of my re- 
lations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose temporal ad- 
vantage depends on the present system. But these, however 
accomulated, I can tranquilly bear; trusting that a day will 
arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with jus- 
tice perhaps acknowledged with gratitnde. At any rate, 
whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of this con- 
solation— my motives are acceptable to that Being who be- 
holds in secret and compensates openly.” 

After the publication of the Vedant, Rammohun Roy 
printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of the principal 
chapters of the Veds. The first of the series was published 
in 1816, and is entitled “ A Translation of the Cena Upani- 
shad, one of the Chapters of the Sama Veda, according to 
the Gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharys ; establishing the 
Unity and sole Omnipotence of the Supreme Being, and that 
He alone is the Object of Worship.” This was prefixed to 
areprint of the Abridgment of the Vedant, published in Lon- 
don, in 1817, by some one who had enjoyed personal inti- 
macy with him. The English preface contains a letter from 
Rammohun Roy to this gentleman, which shows how well be 
had, even at that time, overcome the difficulties of the English 
language. “ The consequence of my long and uninterrupted 
researches into religious truth (he says in this letter) has 
been, that I have found the doctrines of Christ more condu- 
cive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use of 
rational beings, than any other which have come to my know- 
ledge; and have also found Hindoos, in general, more 
superstitious and miserable, both in performance of their re- 
ligious rites, and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of 
the known nations of the earth.” He then proceeds to state 
what he had done in order to render them “ more happy and 
comfortable both here and hereafter ;” and adds, “1, how- 
ever, in the beginning of my pursuit, met with the greatest 
opposition from their self-interested Jeaders, the Brahmins, 
and was deserted by my nearest relations; and I, conse- 
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quently, felt extremely @nelancholy. In that critical situation, 
the only comfort that I had, was the consoling and rational 
conversation of my European friends, especially those of 
Scotland and England.” In that same letter he 

his full expectation of speedily setting off for England; but 
says that he had been prevented from proceeding s0 soon as 
he could wish by the spread of his views, and the inclin- 
ation manifested by many to seek for truth. 

It is not surprising that the interested advocates for heathen 
worship should endeavour to uphold it by imputations on 
the character of the reformer: and some one did publicly 
charge him with “ rashness, self-conceit, arrogance, and im- 
piety.” Every member of his own family opposed him; and 
he experienced even the bitter alienation of his mother 
through the influence of the interested persons around her. 
He recently stated, however, that before her death she ex- 
pressed her great sorrow for what had passed, and declared 
her conviction in the unity of God, and the futility of Hindoo 
superstition.* 

D’Acosta, the editor of a journal at Calcutta, transmitted 
to the Abbé Grégoire, in 1818, the various publications of 
this extraordinary man, with some account of his history; and 
through Grégoire, Rammohun Roy became extensively known 
and highly appreciated in France. D’Acosta says, that he 
earefully avoided every thing that could afford a ppetext for 
excluding him from his caste, since, as a Brahmin, it was his 

his carty days, his mother was 2 woman of fine understanding; but, 

the Influence of muperstitious bigetzy, sbe had been among bus most 
Ihitter opponents. He, however, snsnifested » warm and affectionate sitachment 
towmds ber; and it was with a ghstening eye that he told his friends sbe bad 
© repented” of her conduct towards him. Though convinced that his doctrines 
‘weve true, she could not throw off the shackles of idoletrous custom. ©“ Ram- 
moban,” she ssid to bin, before sbe set out oa her last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, 
where she died, “ you are right ; but I am a wesk woman, and am grown too 
ld to give up these observances, whch are a comfort to me." She maintained 
them with the most selfdenying devotion, Sbe would not allow a female vervant 
Gs accompany ber; or any other provision to be made for ber comfort or even. 
apport on her journey ; aud, when at Jaggerneut, che engaged in sweeping the 
temple of the idol. There dbe spent the remainder of har life —nearly  yesr, 
Hf net more,—and there she died. 
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acknowledged duty to instract his cduntrymen in the seupe 
and real commands of their sscred books. He speaks of him 
#8 distingaished in his controversy more by his logical mode 
of reasoning than by his general views, though far from defi- 
cient in philosophy or information. Ho says that all his con- 
versation, his actions, and his manners evince a powerful 
sentiment of individual dignity; while, in general, meanness 
and feebleness of mind are characteristic of the Hindoo ; and 
that his ingennous conversation often shows, in a strain half 
serious and half sportive, all that he wished to be able to do 
for his country. As to his personal exterior, at that period, 
D’ Acosta says, —“ He is tall and robust; his regular features, 
and habitually grave countenance, assume a most pleasing 
appearance when he is animated: he appears to have a slight 
disposition to melancholy.” ‘“ The moderation,” adds Abbé 
Grégoire, “ with which he repels the attacks on his writings, 
the force of his arguments, and his profound knowledge of 
the sacred books of the Hindoos, are proofs of his fitness for 
the work he has undertaken; and the pecuniary sacrifices he 
bas made, show # disinterestedness which cannot be encour~ 
aged or admired too warmly,” 

‘It was about this period that Lientenant-Colonel Fitzclarence 
{now the Earl of Munster) became acquainted with Rammohun 
Roy.* He speaks highly of this “ most extraordinary” Brah- 
min, of his talents and learning; his intimate knowledge of 
our language, and eloquence in the use of it; bis extensive de: 
quaintance with our literature, as well as with the Arabic and 
Sanscrit; his clear intelligence of the politics of Europe, 
especially of England; of his fine person, and most courtly 
manners. The representations of the Earl indicate the 
amazing extent, tenaciousness, and accuracy of his memory ; 
and in this and other respects fally aecord with what we learn 
of him from other sources: the author was, however, mise 
taken in supposing that he had been “ declared to have lost 
caste.” Rammohun Roy recently stated that every effort 

© Sce Journal of a Route aerom Tndis,” p. 108. 
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hsd been made for the purpose; and that he had had, at an 
enormous expense, to defend himself against a series of legal 
proceedings, instituted for the purpose of depriving him of 
his profound acquaintance, however, with the Hindoo law, 
he befiied the efforts of his interested enemies, and proved in 
the courts of justice that he had not forfeited his rights.* 

A part of his plan for correcting the errors of his country- 
men, and disseminating the doctrine he had adopted, was the 
establishment of schools, at his own expense, with the aid of 
a few liberal and philanthropic individuals. The pupils of 
Rammohun’s school at Calcutta are likely to swell the sect 
of seceders from Brahminism ; which now comprehends a con- 
siderable number of the rising generation of baboos. 

Another auxiliary part of his scheme was availing himself 
of the periodical press, the efficacy of which, in the propaga- 
tion of truth, he could well appreciate. He was, at different 
times, the proprietor or publisher of newspapers in the native 
languages, one of which, the “ Canmoodi” (set up by him in 
opposition to the Brahminical ‘‘ Chundrika”), is now edited by 
his son, Radhaprasad Roy. In 1829, he became, in conjunc- 
tion with Dwarkanath Tagore and Neel Rutton Holdar, a pro- 
prietor of an English newspaper, the “ Bengal Herald ;” and 
was obliged, as such, to plead guilty in the Supreme Court of 
‘Calcutta to a libel on an attorney. This paper was soon 
after discontinued. 

His connection with the periodical press brought him, of 
coufse, into communication with the conductors of what was 
termed the liberal press of Calcutta, then struggling for 
dangerous power. The candid and ingenuous mind of Ram- 
mohun Roy did not see, in the attempts of these liberals, a 
project to lift themselves into notoriety, eminence, and influ- 

© These legal proceedings must have coatinued, in different ways, for veveral 
years, if, as in believed, Mz. Robert Cutler Farguwon was the Advocate 
‘gaint him in their early stages, ‘They sppear to have terminated in the Pro- 
‘inelal Court no loag time before Rammohun Boy set out for Englind, On 


leaving Calcutta, he charged his two sons to forget the conduct of their comins 
1m connection with them. 
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ence, at the expense of order and public security: he deemed 
them coadjutors with himself in the work of reform he was 
urging onward. Accordingly, when the ordinance for register- 
ing the Calcutta press was issued, in 1828, he joined five other 
native gentlemen in # memorial (understood to have been 
from his pen) to the sole acting judge of the Supreme Court 
Praying him not to register the regulation. We are assured 
that he lived to acknowledge the propriety of the measure he 
then condemned. 

One of the great practical abuses against which Ram- 
mohun Roy early directed hi# assault was the practice of 
suttees. Prior to the death of his father, he openly denounced 
this barbarous rite; and, in 1810, he published, in Bengalee, 
for general circulation, a little tract, entitled “‘ Conference 
between an Advocate for, and an Opponent of, the Practice 
of burning Widows alive;” and, two years after, a second 
“Conference.” The irresistible arguments contained in these 
litle works silently prepared the way for the safe prohibi- 
tion by government of this disgraceful custom. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that Rammohun Roy was long averse 
to the authoritative abolition of suttees. In the minute of 
Lord William Bentinck *, proposing the regulation for that 
purpose, after referring to the opinion of Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
that the attempt to put down the practice would inspire ex- 
tensive dissatisfaction, his Lordship observes:— “I must sc- 
knowledge that a similar opinion, as to the probable excitation 
of a deep distrust of onr future intentions, was mentiofied to 
me in conversation by that, enlightened native, Rammohun 
Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of suttees, and of all 
other superstitions and corruptions engrafted on the Hindoo 
religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure 
deism. It was his opinion that the practice might be sup- 
pressed, quietly and unobservedly, by increasing the difficul- 
ties, and by the indirect agency of the police. He apprebended 
that any public enactment would give rise to general apprehen- 


“Bong. Crim, Jud. Coos, December 4th, 1899. 
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sion: that the reasoning would be, ‘ While the English were 
contending for power, they deemed it politic to allow universal 
toleration, and to respect our religion; but, having obtained 
the supremacy, their first act is a violation of their professions, 
and the next will probably be, like the Mshometan con- 
querors, to force upon us their own religion.” When the 
resolation, however, was taken, and a remonstrance was got 
up by the asnti-abolitionists, Rammohun Roy, in spite of 
threatened privation of caste, and even personal outrage, was 
one of the deputation who presented an address to Lord 
‘William Bentinck, expressive of native gratitude for this 
“everlasting obligation” conferred on the Hindoo community. 

To the indefatigable endeavours of Rammohun to extin- 
guish this and other deformities of the Brahminical system, 
must be partly ascribed, amongst other effects, the hostility of 
the late Rajah of Burdwan, one of bis father’s intimate friends, 
® powerful zemindar, distinguished for his bigotry as well as 
his immense wealth.* Rammohun's daughter’s son, Goo- 
roodas Mookerjea, was dewan to Purtab Chunder, only sou 
of the Rajah of Burdwan: the young Rajah died; and Ram- 
mohun's grandson acted as vakeel on behalf of the ranees, 
the wives of the deceased, against his father, in vindicating 
their rights in the courts. Tej Chund, the Rajah of Burd- 
wan, it would appear, attributed this proceeding to the advice 
of Rammohun, on account of the religious differences sub- 
sisting between them; and 2 suit, which was instituted by the 
Rajah, in 1823, to recover the pretended balance of a bond 
given by the father of Rammohyn, is expressly ascribed by 
the latter to personal resentment. 

It has already been shown that, as early as 1817, Ram- 
mobun Roy had directed his attention to the Christian reli- 
gion; but be found himself greatly perplexed by the various 
doctrines which he saw insisted upon as essential to Chris 
tisnity, in the writings of Christian authors, and in con- 
versation with those Christian teachers with whom he had 


© He was the risbest gubject in British India. He died August lech, Inst. 
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communication: he resolved, therefore, to study the original 
Scriptures for himself; and for this purpose he acquired the 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek languages. Becoming 
strongly impressed with the excellence and importance of the 
Christian system of morality, he published, in 1820, in En- 
Glish, Sanscrit, and Bengalee, a series of selections, prin- 
cipally from the first three Gospels, which he entitled, “ The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” He 
passed by those portions of the Evangelists which have been. 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines; and also (except 
where closely interwoven with the discourses of Christ) the 
narratives of miracles—believing these to be less fitted to 
affect the convictions of his countrymen ; while the preceptive 
part he deemed most likely “ to produce the desirable effect 
of improving the hearts and minds of men of different per- 
suasions aud degrees of understanding.” “ This simple code 
of religion and morality,” he says, at the close of his preface, 
“is co admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high 
and liberal notions of one God, who has equally subjected all 
living creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, 
to change, disappointment, pain, and death, and has equally 
admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which 
he has lavished over nature; and is also so well fitted to 
regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of 
their various duties to God, to themselves, and to society; 
that I cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation 
in the present form.” 

This work was published anonymously, but without con- 
cealment of the source. I’bronght upon him some severe 
and unexpected animadversions in “ The Friend of India;” 
the writer of which uncourteously, as well as most unjustly, 
spoke of the compiler as « heathen. Under the designation 
of “A Friend to Truth,” Rammohun Roy published on 
Appeal to the Christian Public in defence of the “ Precepts 
of Jesus;” in which he declares, that the expressions em- 
ployed in the preface should have shown the opponent “ that 

x3 
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the compiler believed, not only in one God whose nature and 
essence is beyond homan comprehension, but in the truths 
revealed in the Christian system.” He further maintains, 
that the “Precepts of Jesus contain not only the essence 
of ali that is necessary to instruct mankind in their civil 
duties, but also the best and only means of obtaining the for- 
giveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strength to over- 
come our passions and to keep his commandments.” He 
defends the system which the compiler had adopted to intro- 
duce Christianity to the native inhabitants, by appealing to 
the fact that nearly three fifths are Hindoos and two fifths 
Mussulmans,— the latter devoted from their infancy to the 
belief in one God ; and declares that, from his own experience 
in religious controversy with them, he is satisfied that he was 
rendering them most service by making them acquainted 
with those precepts (by which he appears to have meant, 
more generally, instructions), “the obedience to which he 
believed most peculiarly required of a Christian, and such 
as could by no means tend in doctrine to excite the religious 
horror of the Mahometans, or the scoffs of the Hindoos.” 
* Sach dogmas, or doctrinal and other passages,” he after- 
wards says, “ as are not exposed to those objections, and are 
not unfamiliar to the minds of those for whose benefit the 
compilation was intended, are generally included, in con- 
formity with the avowed plan of the work ; particularly such 
as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to the 
beneficent Author of the universe, and to him whom he 
graciously sent to deliver those precepts of religion and 
morality, whose tendency is to promote universal peace and 
harmony.” When replying to the objections of the re- 
viewer, that the precepts of Christ do not show how to obtain 
the forgiveness of sins and the favour of God, the Hriend of 
Trath extracts from the compilation “ a few passages of that 
greatest of all prophets who was sent to call sinuers to 
Tepentance ;” and adds, “ Numerous passages of the Old and 
New Testaments to the same effect, which might fill a volume, 
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Gistinetly promise us thet the forgiveness of God, and the 
favour of his Divine Majesty, may be obtained by sincere 
repentance, as required of sinners by the Redeemer.” 

On these anonymous publications Dr. Marsham, of Se- 
Tampore College, published a series of animadversions, which 
Jed to a very remarkable reply from Rammohun Roy—the 
“Second Appeal ”—with his name prefixed ; which is distin- 
guished by the closeness of his reasonings, the extent and 
critical accnracy of his scriptural knowledge, the comprehen- 
siveness of his investigations, the jadiciousness of his arrange- 
ment, the lucid statement of his own opinions, and the 
acuteness and skill with which he controverts the positions 
of his opponents. All the publications of this controversy 
were soon reprinted in London; and those who wish to 
become acquainted ‘with the sentiments of this remarkable 
man, as to his Christian belief generally, and his own opi- 
nions respecting God and Christ, may be referred with con- 
fidence, and in an especial manner, to this “ Second Appeal” to 
the Christian public in defence of the “ Precepts of Jesus.” 
‘The doctrine maintained in it respecting God is thus stated 
by himself: —“ that the Omnipotent God, who is the only 
proper object of religious veneration, is one and undivided 
in person ;” that, “in reliance on numerous promises found in 
the sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of 
enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful Father, 
through repentance, which is declared the only means of 
Procuring forgiveness for our failures;” and that he leads 
“ such as worship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and 
ultimately to salvation, through his guiding influence, which 
is called the Holy Spirit,” “given as the consequence of their 
sincere prayer and supplication.” And, respecting “ Jesus 
of Nazareth,” he Speaks as the Christ of God: he says he 
places “ implicit confidence” in his “ veracity, candour, and 
perfection:” he represents him as “a Being in whom dwelt 
all truth, and who was sent with a divine law to guide man- 
kind by his preaching and example;” as receiving from the 
Father “the commission to come into the world for the 
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salvation of mankind ;” as judging the world by the wisdom 
of God ; as being “empowered to perform wonderful works :” 
he speaks of his subordinate nature, and receiving all the 
powers which he manifested from the Father ; but also of his 
being superior even to the angels in heaven, living from the 
beginning of the world to eternity;” and of the Father's 
creating sli things by him and for him:” and he dwells 
with grest satisfaction (pp. 162—167.) on the conclusion to 
which the instructions of Christ had led him, “ that the unity 
existing between the Father and himself” is “a subsisting 
concord of will and design, such as existed among his 
apostles, and not identity of being.” ‘“ Had not experience 
(he concludes) too clearly proved that such metaphorical 
expressions, when taken singly and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foundation of doctrines quite at 
variance with the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures, I should 
have had no hesitation in submitting indiscriminately the 
whole of the doctrines of the New Testament to my country- 
men; as I should have felt no apprehension that even the 
most ignorant of them, if left to the guidance of their own 
unprejudiced views of the matter, could misconceive the clear 
and distinct assertions they every where contain of the unity 
of God, and subordinate nature of his messenger Jesus 
Christ.” 

The * Second Appeal” called forth another work from Dr. 
Marsham ; to which Rammohun Roy published a reply, in 
1928, under the title of the “ Final Appeal.” His preceding 
works had been printed at the Baptist Missionary press ; but 
the acting proprietor declined, “ although in the politest man- 
ner possible,” to print the “ Final Appeal ;” and Rammohun 
Roy purchased type, and commenced an independent printing 
press, for this and other similar publications, The imprint is 
“ Calcutta; printed at the Unitarian Press, Dburmtollah.” 
He depended chiefly on native aid; and, in consequence, the 
original work has many errata. In the Preface he states, that 
this controversy had prevented other publications which he 
bad projected for his countrymen, as well es drawn him for 
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three years from other literary pursuits ; and that it had caused 
wuch coolness towards him in the demeanour of some whose 
friendship he held very dear: nevertheless, that he did not 
wish he had pursued a different course; since, he says, 
“‘ whatever may be the opinion of the world, my own con- 
science fully approves of my past endeavours to defend what I 
esteem the cause of trath.” 

The editor of the “ India Gazette,” in adverting to this dis- 
cussion, end to the other labours of this distinguished native, 
thus writes:—* We say distinguished, because he is so among 
his own people, by caste, rank, and respectability: and among 
all men he mnst ever be distinguished for his philanthropy, 
his great learning, and his intellectual ascendancy in general.” 
As to the controversy arising from the “ Precepts of Jesus,” the 
editor says that, whatever other effects it may have caused, 
“ it still further exhibited the acuteness of his mind, the 
logical power of his intellect, and the unrivalled good temper 
with which he could argue:” it roused up “ a most gigantic 
combatant in the theological field ; a combatant who, we are 
constrained to say, has not yet met with his match here.” 

To the public testimonies already adduced may be added 
that of the celebrated Sismondi, who, in en article in the 
“ Revue Encyclopédique” for 1824, after some important ob- 
servations respecting the institution of castes and the sacrifice 
of widows, thus proceeds: —“ A glorious reform has, however, 
begun to spread among the Hindoos. A Brahmin, whom 
those who know India egree in representing 2s one of the 
most virtuous and enlightened of men, Rammohun Roy, is 
exerting himself to restore his countrymen to the worship of 
the true God, and to the union of morality and religion. His 
flock is small, but increases continually. He communicates 
to the Hindoos all the progress that thonght hes made among 
the Europeans. He is among them, by a much juster title 
than the missionaries, the apostle of Christianity.” 

This enlightened Hindoo had entertained for some years a 
desire to visit Europe, The occupations in which he was en- 
geged, with the view of diffusing his theological opinions, and 
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reclaiming his countrymen from their idolatrous tenets and 
practices, and more particularly the suit with the Rajah of 
Burdwan, and other proceedings connected with his caste, 
prevented the fulfilment of this desire. Towards the latter 
end of the year 1830, however, events conspired to favour his 
design. His suit was brought to a close in the Provincial 
Court: he had triumphed over the interested hostility of the 
idolaters : his party was increasing, and incladed some members 
of his own family ; the suttee practice was abolished; and he 
was urged to be the bearer of a petition to the British 
Government at home, intended to counteract the efforts of the 
supporters of the rite to procure the repeal of the regulation 
of 1880 by the King in Council. Above all, the discussions 
respecting the futare government of India had commenced; 
and both India and England (whose subject he was) had 
claims upon that practical knowledge and information re- 
garding the most important points in this question, which 
none could be so capable of affording as he was. To these 
powerful considerations was added another: for a few years 
past, the Court of Delhi had evinced mach dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the Indian Government, in relation to certain 
alleged pecuniary claims. The Emperor considered himself 
entitled to a large increase of allowance, owing to a favourable 
bargain made by the Company with his Majesty, in respect to 
lands in the vicinity of Dethi assigned for the maintenance of 
the palace, which, under the Company’s management, yielded a 
revenue much larger in amount than the Delhi ministers could 
realise for their master’s treasury. To this surplus, or a 
portion of it, the Emperor laid claim. The matter had been 
fully considered at home (by the Board of Control, as well as 
the Court of Directors); and it was determined that the Mogul 
had received all that he agreed to accept, and all that he was 
entitled to in law or equity. The necessities of the Emperor, 
however, determined him to try the experiment of an appeal 
to the King of England; and, in the year 1829, he made 
overtures to Rammohun Roy, proposing that he should 
Proceed to England, as the Mogul’s ambassador or envoy, 
with full powers to manage the negotiation, or rather appeal, 
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in the name of the nominal Emperor of Hindoostan, who con- 
ferred upon Rammohun, by firman, the title of “ Rajah.” 
The selection evinced great jadgment on the part of the Court 
of Dethi, No individual could have conducted the affair better; 
and there was no impropriety or informality in conferring the 
office of ambassador upon a Hindoo, the descendant of a family 
heretofore connected with the Mussulman courts of India, 
The Supreme Government of India, to which Rammohun com- 
municated the fact of his appointment, refused, however, to 
recognise his character of envoy, or his title (though he has 
been invariably treated by the Indian authorities with much 
attention); both being conferred, if not in defiance, at least 
without consulting the wishes, of the British Government, 
On the 15th of November, 1830, the Rajab, accompanied 
by his youngest son, Ram Roy, and two native servants, one 
of them a Brahmin *, left Calcutta, in the Albion, bound for 
Liverpool, The vessel touched at the Cape in January, and 
arrived on the 8th of April, 1831, at Liverpool}; where Ram- 
mohun Roy landed, and soon after proceeded to London. 
Hiss arrival excited much interest. It was at a period when 
the whole nation was in a state of intense excitement, in con- 
nection with parliamentary reform; and, being well versed. 
in our national history, and intimately acquainted with our 
political institutions and parties, he saw at once the bearings 
of the great measure, which, he wrote, would “ in its conse- 
quences promote the welfare of England and her dependen- 


‘The cxmes of the two Hindoo servants are Ram Rotum Muckerjes, and 
Ram Hurry, 

‘The names of his two sons in Yndia are Radba Prusad Roy, aod Rams Prused 
Roy Bahadoor, The former is mentioned by Mr. Adana (Correspondence, p. 107.) 
« ap having pointed out errors in the two current Bengalee Versions of the New 
Testament." Mr. Adsm further says, this gentleman, “besides speaking the 
‘Bengalee as bis native tongue, has made » respectable proficiency in Sanscrit, as 
‘well ox in Persian and Arabic.” The eldest som hes x family: the second is 
about seventeen years of age; and is ssid to poses views ond qualifications 
‘which may enable him to promote his father's grest objects. 

+ His interview with Mr. Roscoe is described in the able and interesting life 
of that truly eminent and excellent man, by bis son, Henry Roscoe ; who aleo 
given a very interesting letier from his father to “ the celebrated and learned 
‘Rammohun Rey.” 
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cies, nay, of the whole world.” His official character brought 
him immediately into communication with the Ministers, who 
recognised his embassy and his title; and by this means, as 
well as by the intrinsic recommendations of his fame and 
character, he mixed with the highest circles. The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, though they did not 
recede from their determination, treated him with honoar. 
‘He was entertained at a dinner, on the 6th of July, in the 
name of the Company, at the City of London Tavern, In 
September, he was presented to the King by the President of 
the Board of Control; and had a place assigned to him at 
the coronation among the ambassadors. He appears, in- 
deed, to have had no reason for dissatisfaction with our Go- 
vernment, either in his individual or in his official capacity. 

Tt was not long before his advice was sought by Ministers 
on topics connected with the future government of his 
country. To queries on the revenue, and judicial systems 
of India, he drew up admirable replies, which evince great 
observation, reflection, and caution. Though they breathe 
throughout a wish to ameliorate the condition of the no- 
tives of India, they in no particular bear out the vulgar 
calumnies vented against the aystem of East India administra- 
tion: on the contrary, the writer does ample justice to the 
good intentions of the Government, and to the ability of the 
instroments it employs," 

He soon became so well known amongst those who mingled 
in good society, that, perhaps, no foreigner of rank, who has 

© The original of these admirable replics still exists as be dictated them, with 
the corrections is his own handwriting. ‘The Eixjah was constantly in the habit 
of dictating to thowe who were for the time acting 9s emsnuenses in phrase 
logy requiring no improvement, whether for the press, or for the formation of 
pffiia) documents—such verbal amendments only excepted ax his own carefal 
revision supplied before the final completion of the manuceript, He wan re- 
markably tenacious of bin own modes of exprenion ; and may be sid to have 
piqued himeetf on bis granrusticel knowledge of our language, and bis proper 
selection and arrangement of words, When dictating, be rarely departed from 
his own judgment in either; and when revising, it was he who tnatle the cor- 
rections, His friends have often been struck wits bis quick snd correct diction, 


and bis immediate perception of ocrauouel errors, when he came to revise the 
matter. 
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-resided with us for an equal length of time, was ever more 
0. His inclination, nay, his object in coming to Europe, led 
him into every kind of assemblage, religious, political, literary, 
social; in churches, st the court, at the senate, in private 
parties, and conversaziones ; and the amenity of his manners, 
his pleasing person, and engaging demeanour, conciliated the 
esteem and admiration of every one. All were astonished at 
the familiarity which he discovered with every topic connected 
with our political institutions, our manners, and our religious 
opinions; at the English turn of his thoughts and sentiments, 
as well as of his colloquial style. Amongst the female sex he 
was an especial favourite: his fine figure, and soft, expressive 
features, the air of deferential respect with which he treated 
them, so repugnant to the ideas ordinarily entertained in 
Europe of Asiatic manners, and the delicate incense of his 
compliment, perfumed occasionally with the fragrance of Orie 
ental poetry, in which he was well versed, made a strong im- 
pression in his favour. 

The great notoriety of the Rajab, together with his own 
unvarying urbanity and solicitude to avoid giving pain to any 
one, even to the inconsiderate and presuming, exposed him, 
however, to extreme interruption and inconvenience, and at 
times to much vexation. Habitual caution to shun every 
overt act by which his Brahminical rank might be forfeited, 
to his own and his children’s injury, and to the impairing of 
his hopes and means of usefulness, seems occasionally to have 
given to his system of conduct the air of uncertainty, if not 
of ambiguity. Perhaps, also, there were occasions when 
questions proposed, with the skill of the practised disputant, 
to elicit an expression which might support some preformed 
opinion respecting the Rejah’s sentiments, led him, through 
ignorance of the real bearings of the case, to accord with that 
which his remarkable clearness of discrimination would have 
Tejected at once, if the whole tendency of the enquiry had — 
been before him; and this effect may have been aided by 
those nice shades in the import of words, which are, as 
opinions modify, continually varying in their influence. And, 
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sometimes, that disposition to soquiescence, which eastern 
politeness requires, and which his own kindness of heart con- 
tributed to strengthen, was known to place him in cirenm- 
stances, and lesd him to expressions, which made his sincerity 
questioned. But, where he was best and fully known, the 
simplicity, candour, explicitness, aad openness of his mind, 
were striking and acknowledged; and from these, together 
with his profound acquirements, his extensive information, 
his quick discrimination of character, his delicacy and honoar- 
able sentiments, his benevolent hopes and purposes for human 
welfare, his benignant concern for the comfort and happiness 
of ail around him, his affectionateness and humility of dispési- 
tion, his gentleness and quick sensibility, there was a charm 
in his presence and conversation which made one feel love 
for him as well as high respect. It was impossible to be 
much with him in the narrow circle of private life without 
entertaining attachment to him; or without feelings approach- 
ing to reverence for the greatness of his endowments, and the 
way in which he hed devoted them to the welfare of his 
fellow-men, for the high excellencies of his character, for the 
purity and refinement of his sentiments, and for the earnest 
and elevated piety of his spirit. Those who had the best op- 
portunities of knowing him say, that the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures was his constant practice ; and that his devotion was 
habitual — manifested by stated prayer, and by a frequent 
absorbedness of soul, the external expression of which left no 
room for doubt as to the direction and object of it, 

Mr. Hare, an Englishman of Calcntta *, of well-known end 
great respectability, from his earnest attachment to the Rajah, 
had urged his brothers, in Bedford Square, to do every thing 
in their power for him; and especially to render him those 
services which he was sure to need in a land so different from 
his own, and to protect him from those evils and inconveni- 
ences to which his unsuspecting nature and ignorance of our 
customs might expose him. With great difficulty they at last 


© Mentioned in the “ Correspondence,” p35, 
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prevailed upon him, some months after his arrival, to accept 
a home in their house; and when he went to France for a 
fow weeks, one of them accompanied him to Paris, where he 
was more than once at the table of Louis Philip. He conti- 
ued to reside with Mr. John and Mr. Joseph Hare till he 
Jeft London for Bristo!, # spend a few wecks at Stspleton 
Grove®, where his son had been passing his vacation, and 
continued waiting the often delayed arrival of his father. It 
was the intention of the Rajah to proceed thence to winter‘in 
Devonshire, visiting on his way, or on his return, an old and 
attached friend near Taunton. 

While in London, he repeatedly attended the worship of 
the Unitarians, at their different chapels in or near the me- 
tropolis; and he twice attended their anniversary meetings: 
but it was his system to avoid so far identifying himself with 
any religious body, as to make himself answerable for their 
acts and opinions; and he also wished to hear prepchers of 
other denominations who had acquired e just celebrity. He 
appears to have most frequented the church of the Ref. Dr. 
Kenney (St. Olave’s, Southwark), who peculiatly interested 
him by the Christian spirit and influence of his discoureg. 
In Bristol he attended worship at the Unitarian Chapel in 
‘Lewin’s Mead ; and there he had directed his son statedlpto 
attend. If he had lived, however, be would have visited 
other places of worship at their second services; and be went 
once to the church in the Hotwell Road, with the expectation 
of hearing the Rev. Mr. Hensman. 

His arrival in Bristol seemed to be at last realising hopes 
which delays in public affairs had so often frastrated. Those 
whom he had long bononred with his friendship bad oppor- 
tanities of unreserved communication with him, on which they 
now dwell with deep interest and satisfaction. Several others 
who could appreciate his eminent qualities, had friendly 
intercourse with him; and errengements were making to 
enable more to know him personally who had learnt to re- 
gard him with high respect: but ten days hed scarcely 


‘© The residence of Mise Castle and her maternal aunt, Biss Kiddell. 
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elapsed before the fatal disorder began its ravages; and, in 
Jess than ten days more, the event arrived which has filled 
many a heart with dismay and sorrow. 

The character of this illustrious man has, it is hoped, been 
adequately delineated as the narrative proceeded ; and it re- 
mains only to present the reader with an account of the last 
scenes, which he will be glad to receive in the words of that 
friend (Mr. Estlin), whose services during them were incessant, 
amd who is best qualified to give a narration of them:— 

* On Thursday, the 19th instant (September), Mr. Eetlin, 
who had enjoyed much intercourse with the Rajah daring the 
preceding week, and had occasionally corresponded with him 
before he left India, called accidentally at Stapleton, and was 
informed that he had been indisposed since the preceding day, 
bnt had thought medical advice unnecessary, as he had taken 
some of his usual remedies, On Mr. Estlin’s being announced, 
howerer,pe requested to see him. He found the Rajah so 

feverish symptoms, as to occasion him considerable 
Medicines were prescribed, and followed by some 
relief; but an extremely dry and glazed tongue, frequent 
and incessant restlessness (though without much in- 
weergqee of heat or local pain), indicated the continuance of 
segos disorder. On the following Saturday Dr. Prichard 
visited, himry and Dr, Carrick sttended in consultation on 
Monday, the 28d. Some of the symptoms in the progress of 
his illness led to the conclusion that his head was considerably 
affected, though no pain was felt there, the stomach being the 
part of which he most complained. 

His indisposition experienced but a temporary check 
from the remedies: severe spasms, with paralysis of the left 
arm and leg, came on during Thureday last, and be fell into 
a state of stupor during the afternoon of that day from which 
he never revived; but breathed his last, at twenty-five minutes 
after two, on Friday morning the 27th inst. His son, Rajah 
Ram Roy, and two Hindoo servants, with several attached 
friends who had watched over him from the first day of his 
illness, were with him when he expired. 
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“Mr. Hare, of Bedford Square, London, under whose 
roof the Rajah had for two years lived, a welcome guest, was 
also with him during the greater part of his illness; and Mr, 
Hare’s niece, who was well acquainted with his habits, and 
possessed his full confidence and strong regard, attended upon 
him, day and night, with « degree of earnest and affectionate 
solicitude, well deserving the epithet of filial.* 

‘* He repeatedly acknowledged, during his illness, his sense 
of the kindness of all around him, and in strong language 
expressed the confidence he felt in his medical advisers. It 
was a source of gratification to the friends with whom he 
tesided in London, to find, that, distressing as the event was 
to the family he was visiting, he bad every comfort and ac- 
commodation that a large house, a quiet and healthy situ- 
ation, and attached and affluent friends could bestow, 

“ He conversed very little during his illness, but was ob- 
served to be often engaged in prayer. He told hig son and 
those around him that he should not recover. 

‘ An examination of the body took place on Sattihday, 
when the brain was found to be inflamed, containing some 
fluid, and covered with a kind of purulent effusion: its mem- 
brane also adhered to the skull, the result, probably, of 


© « From this family,” observes Dr, Carpenter, "I have received every advantage 
T could desire, In forming or confirming my opinions as to the Rajah’s habits and 
character ; and to the several mewbers of it, bis other personal friends must feel 
grateful for the numerous sources of comfurt which be enjoyed among thens, 
‘Mr, Arnot (in the * Athenwum') seys, with perfect justice, thet they ‘discharged 
the duties of hospitality towards him, ever since his etrival in England, with a 
Kindaews, delicacy, and entire disinterestedness, which sre honourable to the 
English character.” 

©" Powessed of the Rajah’s unbounded confidence, acquainted with all his 
movements, and enabled to judge with complete accuraty of his habits and dispo- 
sitions, the muhesitsting and unequivocal testimony of this family, one and all, 
to the unvarying purity of his conduct, and the refined delicacy of his sentiments, 
in un decisive an itis valuable, I had, myself, repeated opportunities of observing. 
‘with what carest respect he appreciated true deticacy in the female character : 
and T learn that, while ho slwaye maintained lus habitual politeness to the sex, 
‘and may therefore have misled the superficial observer, be manifested a very 
prompt and clear discrimination as to individeals; and that be commonly ex~ 
Promed strong dislike, and even dingust, where they seemed to him co depart 
from that true modesty wbich is ewential to its excellence.”” 
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previously existing disease: the thoracic and abdominal vis- 
cera were healthy. The case appeared to be one of fever, 
producing great prostration of the vital powers, and accom- 
pauied by inflammation of the brain, which did not exhibit, 
in their usual degree, the symptoms of that affection.” 

A short time before the Rajah expired, Mr. John Hare 
told his Brahmin servant, that if there were any observances 
which were required by his master’s caste, or which would be 
satisfactory to his own mind, or to his Indian friends, he 
might now perform them; and Ram Rotun accordingly 
uttered @ prayer in his master’s ear, in which the frequent 
repetition of the word Om was alone distinguished. He also 
placed iron under his bolster. Rammohun Roy says, that 
‘Om, when considered as one letter, uttered by the help of 
one articulation, is the symbol of the Supreme Spirit.” “Om 
implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or invi- 
sible, depend, in their formation, continuance, and change.” 
(See Transl. pp. 109. 113.) What was the precise import of 
Ram Rotun’s prayer, we have no present means of ascertain- 
ing; but those who peruse the “ Prescript for offering Su- 
preme Worship,” from which the above interpretations are 
extracted, will not deem it improbable that the prayer was 
purely monotheistical ; if it had been employed by the direction 
or even permission of the Rajah himself, no doubt could have 
existed as to the objet of it. Following sume requirements 
of caste, he had been accustomed tu employ, at stated times, 
prescribed forms of prayer derived from his ancient faith; 
and this was in no way inconsistent wigh his reception of Jesus 
as the specially-appointed Revealer of the will of God. It is, 
indeed, the circumstance which affords the strongest ground 
to expect the speedy adoption of Christianity by the intelli- 
gent Elindoos, that they can receive the doctrines of Christ 
and his apostles, respecting faith, worship, and duty, without 
renouncing, or even relinquishing, the faith and worship of 
Om. The Mahometan hay to renounce bis belief that Maho- 
met is the Prophet of God; and the Jew, to receive Him as 
the Messiah whom his forefathers rejected, and whom his 
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rabbis have taught to regard as # false Christ: but the Brah- 
mins and their followers have only to go back to the purest 
forms of their own faith—the faith of Noah and of Abraham; 
and they are then prepared to be “the children of Abraham,” 
and to become “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 
Rammokun Roy has been enabled to prepare the way for 
Christ among his countrymen ; and the benefit of his labours 
has but commenced. 

‘The knowledge that the Rajah had, in various ways, mani- 
fested solicitude to preserve his caste, with a view both to his 
usefulness and to the security of his property, and the belief 
that it might be endangered if he were buried among other 
dead, or with Christian rites, operated to prevent the inter- 
ment of his remains in any of the usual cemeteries. Besides 
this, the Rajah had repeatedly expressed the wish that, in 
case of his dying in England, # small piece of freehold ground 
might be purchased for his burying place, and a cottage be 
built on it for the gratuitous residence of some respectable 
poor person, to take charge of it. Every difficulty, however, 
was remaved by the offer of Miss Castle, in which she had 
the warm accordance of al} her intimate friends, to appropriate 
to the object a beautifully adapted spot, in a shrabbery near 
her Jawn, and under some fine elms. There this revered and 
beloved person was interred, on the 18th of October, 1838, 
about two p.at. The coffin was borne on men’s sboulders, 
without a pall, and deposited in the grave, without any ritual, 
and in silence. Every thing conspired to give an impressive 
and affecting solemnity tp his obsequies. Those who followed 
him to the grave, and sorrowed there, were his son and his 
two native servants, the members of the families of Stapleton 
Grove and Bedford Square, the guardians of Miss Castle and 
two of her nearest relations, Mr. Estlin, Mr. Foster, and Dr, 
Jerrard, together with several ladies connected with the at- 
tendants already enumerated; and as there could be no 
regular entry of the interment in any official registers, those 
who witnessed it have signed several copies of a record drawn 
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up for the purpose, in case such « document should be needed 
for any legal purposes. 

The person of Rammobun Roy was, es we have already ob- 
served, a very fine one. He was nearly six feet high; his 
limbs were robust and well-proportioned, though latterly, 
either through age or increase of bulk, he appeared rather 
unwieldy and inactive. His face was beautiful; the features 
large and manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, the eyes 
dark and animated, the nose finely curved and of due propor- 
tion, the lips full, and the general expression of the countenance 
that of intelligence and benignity. The best portrait of him 
extant is a full-sized one by Briggs. Itis a good picture, as 
‘well as an admirable likeness. There is aleo a miniature by 
Newton, and a bust by Clarke. A cast was taken from his 
face a few hours after his death. 

A short time before that melancholy event, he had brought 
his negotiations with the British Government, on behalf of 
the King of Delhi, to 8 successful close, by s compromise with 
the Ministers of the Crown, which will add 30,0002. a year 
to the stipend of the Mogul. The deceased ambassador 
had a contingent interest in this large addition to the ample 
allowance of the Mogul pageant, and his heirs, it is said, will 
gain from it a perpetual income of 3000/. or 4000/, a year. 
‘He intended to return to India this year vid Turkey, Russia, 
and Persia. 


No. XX. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


SIR CHRISTOPHER ROBINSON, D.C.L., 


JUDGE O¥ THE HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 


Sim Curisropzer Rosrson was born in the year 1766. 
His father, the Rev. Christopher Robinson, D. D., held the 
livings of Abbury in Oxfordshire, and of Witham, Berk- 
shire, to which he had been presented by the Earl of Abing- 
don, upwards of forty years, and died in 1802, at the age of 
eighty-four, having lived long enough to see his son in the 
possession of wealth and eminence. 

Young Christopher was matriculated at Magdalen, Oxford, 
of which college Dr. Robinson had been a fellow in 1782, 
with the intention of graduating and entering into deacon’s 
orders. To the displeasure of his father, however, he pre- 
ferred Doctors’ Commons to the church, and was admitted 
advocate in Michaelmas term, 1793, As one of nine children, 
he was launched into the profession with no larger patrimony 
than a good library and a gift of twenty pounds. But his 
course was smoothed by the zealous patronage of Sir William 
Ashurst, one of the Puisne Judges of the King’s Bench, an 
old friend of the family, who commended him to the notice of 
Sir William Scott. By the shrewd advice of that eminent 
lawyer, he commenced a series of Reports in the High Court 
of Admiralty, in 1797, and continued them with laudable 
diligence till 1808. Strange to say, though the judges of 
those courts were the highest authorities on subjects of inter- 
national law in Europe, there had previously existed no record 
of their decisions, In the preface to a more recent work, 
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containing Reports of Decisions during the times of Sir George 
Hay and Sir James Marriott, the civilians are compared to 
the Talmudists among the Jews, who dealt only in oral tradi- 
tions or secret writings; and great praise is ascribed to Dr. 
Robinson for having “drawn back the veil of the temple.” 
But the six volumes of Reparts which he published have high 
intrinsic merits of their own, and contain the ipsissima verba 
of Sir William Scott, It is reported that he was most fasti- 
dious in the correction of his judgments, extending his revis- 
ing care to the substitution of colons for semicolons, and to 
the nice poising of particles. The reader, however, who is 
too often compelled to read much bad reasoning in much bad 
language, is 2 considerable gainer by this particularity. He 
meets in these judgments with perfect models of judicial elo- 
quence, and reads the most elaborate arguments conveyed in 
the most rich and classical diction, like apples of gold in a 
net-work of silver. This publication, which elicited the enco- 
mium of Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, is also illus- 
trated with classical notes by the editor on the consequences 
of captivity among the Romans, and the practice of ransoming 
prisoners of war, &c. 

Though unproductive in 9 pecuniary sense, and in some 
years attended with positive loss to the editor, they were of 
exceeding value to him in extending his connections. He 
had, the year before (1796), advanced his fortune by a very 
happy marriage with Catharine, daughter of Ralph Nicholson, 
Esq, a gentleman of independent property at Liverpool, and 
descended from an old family in Berkshire. In February, 
1808, nine years after his admission, he was promoted to the 
lucrative office of King’s Advocate, and knighted. Many of the 
prize causes and captures, of which he had the management 
by virtue of his office, were of great importance to the public, 
and attended with considerable private emolument, several of 
them realising to him more than 10002 In 1812, he is said 
to have acquitted himself exceedingly well in the conduct of a 
prosecution against the Marquis of Sligo, for enticing seamen 
and persuading them to desert from the King’s service, It 
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appeared that two of them hed been intoxicated by the 
Marquis’s servants at Malta, and inveigled on board his 
yacht; and, when the vessel was searched, the Marquis of 
Sligo pledged his honour that they were not on board. The 
King’s Advocate warmed into an orator (he was not one by 
nature) at this unworthy cheat, and the peer, being found 
guilty, was sentenced to pay a fine of 50007, and to be im- 
prisoned four months in Newgate. 

In 1818, at the request of Ministers, but contrary to his 
own inclination, he obtained a seat in Parliament for the close 
borough of Callington. His entrance into that arena, so 
fatal to legal fame, was made too late in life to offer much 
chance of escaping from the common lot of his tribe; and on 
two occasions only, and then with no signal success, did he 
break through his prodent rule, “de pedibus ire in senten- 
tiam.” On the dissolution of Parliament, in 1820, he was 
again returned for Callington, at the instance of Government; 
but, a petition being presented against the return, and bribery 
having been proved against his agents (he had not himself 
visited the borough), he was unseated, and saddled with an 
expense of 5000/7. The Premier had, indeed, promised to 
reimburse him, but he was too high-minded to stand like an 
importunate suitor at the door of the Treasury, and the pro- 
tise was never redeemed. 

Sir Christopher Robinson succeeded Lord Stowell in the 
offices of Chancellor of the Diocese of London, and Judge of 
the Prerogative Court and Court of Peculiars, on the present- 
ation of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London. 
He trod in the path of his predecessor, it will readily be ad- 
mitted, “haud passibus equi,” but emulated with success hia 
patient diligence and ever-watchful accuracy in determining 
the grave and delicate questions of marriage and divorce. 
Owing to the increasing infirmities of Lord Stowell, he under- 
took, for several years, to transcribe and read in court the de- 
crees of that venerable judge, and at length, on bis retirement, 
In 1827, was called upon, with the unanimous approval of 
the civilians, to fill the vacant seat in the Court of Admiralty. 

x4 
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It would be unfair to contrast the talents and acquirements 
which he displayed in this situation with those of his dis- 
tinguished friend. The most illustrious judges of that court, 
Sir Julius Cesar, Sir Harry Vane, and Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
must one and all vail the bead to Lord Stowell. The 
Panegyric pronounced on Jenkins may be applied to him 
with at least equal troth. “He had most, if not all, the 
qualities and ornaments that are desirable in those who sit in 
the seat of justice. No man could acquit himself better, and 
but few so well. If he received any credit from his station, 
his station received as much from him, and, as it were, only 
Teflected back again the lustre it received from him.” Sir 
Christopher presided over the Admiralty Court in a period 
of profound peace, when there were no cases of momentous 
interest involving the credit of the flag of England and the 
polity of nations, such as are wont to present themselves in a 
time of war. They consisted chiefly of claims of salvage, and 
mariners’ wages, and construction of the Pilot Act, and to 
what officer properly belong the royal fish described by 
charter, to wit, “ sturgeons, grampuses, whales, porpoises, 
dolphins, riggs, and graspes, and generally whatever other 
fish, having in themselves great and immense size, or fat!” 
Such topics do not require much research or legal acumen, 
but all that was requisite they obtained at the hands of this 
pains-taking judge. 

His mental energies were of late, in some degree, dulled 
by 2 disease, which proved to be an effusion of water on the 
brain, and terminated fatally on the night of Sunday, April 21. 
1833, He had complained of indisposition, which was attri- 
buted to the prevailing influenza, and retired to rest a few 
hours before his death, in the full expectation of being able 
op the morrow to resume the duties of his office, He had 
attained his sixty-seventh year. Ilis remnins were interred 
in the churchyard of St. Benedict, Doctors’ Commons. 

The conduct of Sir Christopher Robinson, in his public 
capacity, may be summed up in the short sentence that he 
was “ par negotiis neque supra.” It would be idle to dilate 
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on bis unbending integrity and unwearied diligence, for these 
are the attributes of an English judge; but a short notice 
of his domestic virtues must not be omitted. A thorough 
English gentleman, in mind and in manners; endowed with a 
graceful presence and a pleasing address, though slightly 
shaded by reserve, he carried into private life the same mild 
and conciliating demeanour which characterised him on the 
bench. Those who have made an excursion to his seat at 
Beddington, near Croydon, or have seen him in the company 
of such friends as the Bishop of Exeter and Sir John Nicholl, 
will bear witness to the cheerfulness and playful activity 
of his social hours. They will recall with subdued pleasure 
the— 
* Moram dulee melos et agendi semnita sinoplex ;" 


and review with memory’s eye what once endeared him to 
them, the— 
«Os placidum, moresque benign’ ; 
Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit image.” 

Ardently attached to the Charch of England by conviction, 
independently of hereditary and parental prepossessions, he 
lived up to the doctrines of her communion; nor could the 
solemn form of words with which the sentence of the Admi- 
ralty Judge is prefaced, proceed from any lips with more 
peculiar fitness than from his: —“ Thrice calling on the name 
of Christ, and having the fear of God alone before his eyes, 
the Judge pronounces and decrees.” His politics were of that 
old Tory school, which, exiled from the court and city, 
finds yet a safe asylum in the penetralia of Doctor's Com- 
mons. 

Notwithstanding that he filled the office of King’s Advocate 
(a lucrative office in war time) for the period of twelve years, 
and lived in comparative seclusion, he has died far from rich; 
a strong proof that, in the courts of civil law, at least (if in 
any court), the judge is not overpaid. The fluctuating nature 
of his income was commented on with deserved severity by 
the present Lord Chancellor, then Mr. Brougham, in his 
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far-famed speech on the stete of the law. “ The Judge of 
the Court of Admiralty, who has the highest situation, or 
almost the highest, among the judges of the land (for there is 
not one of them who decides upon questions of greater deli- 
tacy and moment, in a national view, or involving a larger 
amount of property) ; this great diguitary of the law has only 
25001. a year salary. The rest of his income is composed of 
fees, and these are little or nothing during peace. But then, 
in time of war, they amount to 7000/. or 8000/. per annum. 
I profess not to tike the notion of a functionary, who has so 
many calls as the Judge of the Admiralty Court for dealing 
with the most delicate neutral questions, —for drawing up 
manifestoes, and giving opinions on those questions, and ad- 
vising the Crown in matters of public policy benring on our 
relations with foreign states; —I like not, I say, the notion of 
such a personage being subject to the dreadful bias (and here 
again I am speaking on general principles only, and with no 
personal reference whatsoever,) which he is likely to receive 
from the circumstance of his having a salary of only 2500. 
per annum, if a state of peace continue, and between 10,0001, 
and 11,0004. a year if it be succeeded by war. I know very 
well, Sir, that no feeling of this kind could possibly influence the 
present ncble Lord of that court; but J hardly think it o 
decent thing to underpay him in time of peace: and still less 
decent is it to overpsy him at a period when the country is 
engaged in war. I conceive that it may not always be safe to 
make so large an increase to a judge’s salary dependent upon 
whether the horrors of war or the blessings of peace frown or 
smile upon hi, country —to bestow on one eminently mixed 
up with questions on which the continuance of tranquillity, or 
its restoration when interrupted, may hinge, a re 
ditioned on the coming on and endurance of hosti 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the income actually 
received, after deducting fees, is not more than 2200/. 2 year, 
—n sum obviously inadequate to the dignity of the office and 
the rank of Privy Councillor, which it comprehends, As, 
however, a Committee of the House of Commons is now in- 
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vestigating the subject, we may confidently hope thet the 
present excellent judge will be shortly in the enjoyment of a 
fixed stipend, independent of fees, and freed from the contin- 
gent mischief, 

The work which has been already referred to proves that 
the subject of this brief notice was a good classical scholar, 
and well versed in modern languages. He published, in 
addition, “* A Report of the Judgment of the High Court of 
Admiralty on the Swedish Convoy, pronounced by Sir W. 
Scott, June 11th, 1790:” “A Translation of the Chapters 
273, and 287. of the Consolato del Mare, relating to the Prize 
‘Law, 1800 ;” and “Collectanea Maritima ; being » Collection 
of public Instruments tending to illustrate the History and 
Practice of Prize Law, 1801.” 

By his wife, Lady Robinson, 2 most estimable and highly 
accomplished woman, whom he survived two years and up- 
wards, he had a family of five children. These survive him: 
three sons, Christopher and John, clergymen, and William, 
‘an advocate of Doctor's Commons; and two daughters, one, 
Catherine, married to the Rev. Edmund Leigh, and Helen, 
womarried. 


From “ The Law Magazine.” 
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SIR THOMAS FOLEY, G.C.B., 


ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, REAR-ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT PORTSMOUTH. 


T's distinguished officer, one of the heroes of St. Vincent, 
of the Nile, and of Copenhagen, was the descendant of at 
ancient family in Wales, where his ancestors have enjoyed the 
same undiminished property which their progenitor obtained 
by « grant from Richard If. A grant of the property of 
Ridgway, in Pembrokeshire, from that monarch to John 
Foley, (or Fawley, as it was then spelt,) the Constable of 
Liahaden Castle, in the county of Pembroke, is still preserved 
among the family papers. 

He served as a Lieutenant of the Prince George, 98, the 
flag-ship of Admiral Digby, at the time bis present Majesty 
was a Midshipman in that ship. In 1782, he was made a 
Commander into the Britannia armed ship, at New York ; and 
he subsequently commanded the Atalanta, of 14 guns, on the 
same station. 

Captain Foley was promoted to post rank, September 21. 
1790; and, at the commencement of the war in 1793, he 
obtained the command of the St. George, a second rate, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Gell, whom he accompanicd 
to the Mediterranean, and on his passage thither had the good 
fortune to essist at the recapture of the St. Jago, a Spanish 
register ship, having on board upwards of two millions of 
dollars, besides sume valuable packages to the amount of 
between 200,000/. and $00,000/. 

‘Towards the conclusion of the sume year, Lord Hood de- 
tached Rear-Admiral Gell with a division of his fleet te Genua. 
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La Modeste, a French frigate of 36 guns, was then lying in 
the harbour, and had broken the neutrality of the port on 
various occasions, in direct opposition to the remonstrances of 
the Senate and Government. The British Commander being 
made acquainted with these circumstances, on his arrival 
ordered the Bedford, of 74 guns, to anchor alongside the 
enemy’s ship, and to demand her to surrender. The French 
Captain at first refused to comply with this requisition ; but, a 
few musket-shotbeing fired, he thought it prudent to acquiesce, 
The Government of Genoa very properly considered the 
spirited conduct of the Rear-Admiral perfectly regular, as well 
as strictly consonant to the law of nations; and La Modeste 
was added to the British navy. 

Early in the ensuing year Rear-Admiral Gell was obliged, 
by the precarious state of his health, to return overland to 
England ; and the late Sir Hyde Parker hoisted his flag in 
the St. George, Captain Foley continuing to command that 
ship. 

In the first encounter which took place between the British 
fleet under Vice-Admiral Hotham, and the remnant of the 
once formidable force which France had possessed in the port 
of Toulon, the St. George had 4 men killed and 18 wounded, 
The French ships captured were the Ca Ira, of 80 guns, and 
the Censeur, of 74 guns. 

No other material occurrence took place during the re- 
mainder of the time that Captain Foley continued in the 
St. George, except the second skirmish, still more trivial than 
the first, which ended in the destruction of L’Alcide, of 74 
guns, 

In the memorable battle off Cape St. Vincent, February 14. 
1797, Captain Foley bore a distinguished part, as Captain of 
the Britannia, a first rate, carrying the flag of Sir Charles 
‘Thompson. He was shortly after appointed to the Goliath, 74; 
and, in the following year, was detached from the fleet off 
Cadiz to reinforce Sir Horatio Nelson's squadron in the 
Mediterranean, 

At the Nile, on the glorious ist of August, 1798, Captain 
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Foley had the honour to lead the British fleet into action. 
The French commenced their fire at a quarter after six in the 
afternoon ; and in two minutes it was returned by the Goliath, 
which then doubled their line, and brought up alongside of the 
Conquérant, the second ship in the enemy's van. In Jess than 
a quarter of an hour, Captain Foley completely dismasted his 
opponent, and afterwards assisted in subduing the ships in the 
rear. In this tremendous conflict the Goliath had 21 killed 
and 41 wounded. It had long been a favourite idea with 
Captain Foley, which he had mentioned on the preceding 
evening to Captains Troubridge and Hood, that a considerable 
advantage would arise, if the enemy's fleet were found moored 
in line-of-battle in with the land, to lead between them and the 
shore, as the French guns on that side were not likely to be 
manned, or to be ready for action. The original plan of attack 
which Sir Horatio Nelson had intended to adopt, if Captain 
Foley had not judged it expedient to lead within the French 
line, was to have kept entirely on its outer side; and to have 
stationed his sbips, as far as he was able, one on the outer bow, 
and another on the outer quarter, of each of the enemy. 

Sir Horatio Nelson, on his departure for Naples, left Cap- 
tain Foley to assist Captain Hood in guarding the coast of 
Egypt. On the 25th of August, the boats of the Goliath, 
commanded by Lieutcnaut W’. Debusb, attacked and carried 
@ French armed ketch, anchored under the guns of the castle 
of Aboukir. The business was ably conducted, and gatlantly 
performed. On the 30th of the same month, the Goliath 
sailed for the coast of Italy to rejoin Sir Horatio Nelson, and 
was subsequently employed at the blockade of Malta. 

Towards the latter end of 1799, Captain Foley returned to 
England. In the following year he commanded the Elephant, 
of 74 guns, attached to the Channel fleet. Ov this service he 
continucd to be employed until the spring of 1801, when he 
was ordered to the Cattegat, to join his okt commander, Sir 
Hyde Parker, who had proceeded thither with a powerful ar- 
mament, in order to counteract the hostile designs of the 
northern powers. The Elephant joined the fleet on the 26th 
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of March, and soon after received the flag of Lord Nelsop, 
to whom had been delegated the important task of reducing 
the Danes to submission. The loss she sustained in the en- 
suing battle off Copenhagen emounted to 10 killed, and 13 
wounded. In Lord Nelson’s subsequent despatch to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hyde Parker, he observed, “ To 
Captain Foley, who permitted me the honour of hoisting my 
flag in the Elephant, I feel myself under the greatest obliga- 
tion ; his advice was necessary on many and important occa- 
sions during the battle.” When the signal thirty-nine was made 
by Sir Hyde Parker to discontinue the action, Nelson betrayed 
great emotion; and it was to Captain Foley that he exclaimed, 
in that mood of mind which sports with bitterness, “ Leave 
off the action! Now, d—n me if Ido. You know, Foley, 
I have only one eye, and have a right to be blind sometimes ;” 
and then, putting the glass to his blind eye, observed, “ I really 
do not see the signal.” 

Captain Foley continued on the Baltic station until the 
month of August, 1801, when he returned to England, in 
company with Sir Charles M. Pole, who had succeeded Lord 
Nelson in the chief command of the fleet kept in that sea after 
the victory of Copenhagen. The Elepbant was soon after put 
out of commission, 

Towards the latter end of the year 1803, Captain Foley 
had the misfortune to lose his brother. On that occasion, he 
received a letter from Lord Nelson, expressive of the sincerity 
and warmth of his attachment. ‘ How little, my dear Foley,” 
observed the gallant veteran, * do we know who is to go first. 
Gracious God! Iam sure, to all appearance he was more 
likely to see us pass away than we him. My dear Foley, I 
only desire that you will always charge yourself with remind- 
ing me of your nephew, in whatever station I may be. I should 
be most ungrateful, if I could for a moment forget your pub- 
lic support of me in the day of battle, or your private friend- 
ship, which I esteem most highly: therefore, as far as relates 
to you, your nephew, and myself, let this letter stand against 
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me. I was glad to see that Freemantle had got his old ship 
again. If you are employed, I think the Mediterranean would 
suit you better than the Black Rocks, North Seas, or West 
Indies; and I shall be truly happy to have you near me, and 
to have frequent opportunities of personally assuring you how 
much I am, my desr Foley, your faithful and affectionate 
friend. Naxtson and Browrs.” 

In October, 1807, Captain Foley was appointed a Colonel 
of Royal Marines; and, on the 28th of April following, he 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. Jn the spring of 
1811, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief in the Downs, 
which office he held during the remainder of the war. He 
was advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1812; nomin- 
ated a Knight Companion of the Bath, January 2d, 1815; 
and s Grand Cross, May 6th, 1820. 

On the 1st of May, 1830, Sir Thomas Foley was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth; in the execution of the 
duties of which important station, and when he had nearly 
completed the three years to which the command is limited, 
his death took place at the Admiralty House, in the High 
Street, on the 3d of January, 1833. His state of health had 
precluded him, for some time, from entering much into the 
gaieties of life; but he was esteemed for the most unbounded 
generosity and hospitality by numerous old officers and com- 
panions in arms, and was considered a most entertaining 
and delightful companion by all who were admitted to his 
society. 

The remains of Sir Thomas were publicly interred, with 
great pomp, in the Garrison Chapel, on the 16th of January, the 
naval and military authorities, &c. attending. ‘The coffin was 
constructed of British oak, from part of a transom knee of 
the Elephsot. As soon as the ceremony was over, the flag on 
board the Victory was immediately struck, and a pendant 
hoisted, thus making her a private ship. The last preceding 
Public funeral at Portsmouth was thet of Admiral Sir George 
Campbell, the only other Port-Admiral that has died there 
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within memory, doring his three years of holding the com- 
wand. 

Sir Thomas Fotey married, July Sist, 1808, Lady Lucy 
Anne Fitgerald, fifth daughter of James First Duke of 
Leinster, by Lady Emilin Lennox, daughter of Charles IL, 
Duke of Richmond, K.G. By this lady, who survives him, 
‘he had no issue. 


Principally from “ Marshall's Royal Naval Biography.” 
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No. XXII. 
EDMUND KEAN, ESQ. 


<A muse die; Kings, Princes, must obey 
‘The frevsing call, Skatesmen must one day stoop 
‘To pay their court to the despotic toonb : 
‘Lawyers must there refund the fee of life: 
‘Hesoes, unarmed, forgetting sieges, battles, 
‘Must, far from glory, and the sound of praise, 
‘Take their last station, Inspired orators 

‘Must shun the multitude, whose mind they made, 
And cleave to silence and oblivion : 

‘The Player must desert his mimic scent, 

To die indeed ; and Poets, fond of bope, 

With their fine wnse of life, must humble too; 
And, at the mummens, quit Castalis’s spring, 
‘To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus.” 

‘Baruss's Conscience: of, The Bridal Night. 


‘Waar—what is life 1— “ Out, out, brief candle!” There 
was a time when the startling announcement that Garrick was 
dead “ eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” Again the death 
note was heard: “ Kemble is dead!”—and, oh! how the 
sound appalled us! On—on—on, hurries Time, and Mrs. 
Siddons dies! Dramatic Genius, gazing at Kean, retires to 
her little citadel, as though bent on holding out agninst the 
fatal siege; when, lo! “there is a cry of death!” the 
colours are struck in the last stronghold !—the fortress is 
taken ; — Kean is dead ! 

Edmund Kean was born November 4th, 1787, in Castle 
Court, Leicester Square. His parentage is, even to this 
dsy, involved in some degree of mystery. He himself at 
one time affected to be impressed with the idea that he was a 
nataral son of the old Duke of Norfolk, and used to tell, 
with great glee and good humour, of his having visited 
Arundel Castle for the purpose of viewing the library and 
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picture-gallery, on his srrival in which latter place he was 
struck with the extraordinary skill and fidelity of a portrait 
of the tate duke; and upon observing to the exhibitor of the 
pictures that “it was a most admirable likeness,” the ex- 
hibitor replied, with a smile, “ It is more like you, sir! 1!" 
There seems no reason, however, for doubting that Mr. 
Kean’s father was a brother of Moses Kean, the ventrilo- 
quist and mimic.* His Christian name, like that of his 
celebrated son, was Edmund; and he was placed as an ap- 
prentice with a surveyor, with whom he learned the pro- 
fession of an architect, daring which period he became = 
debater at Coachmakers’ Hall. He afterwards, for a short 
time, was with an architect in Long Acre; but by his asso- 
ciation with his brother, and temptation to indulge in habits 
of intemperance, he in @ great measure became indifferent 
to the pursuit of his profession, and consequently very re- 
duced in the means of supporting himself, so much s0 as to 
take upon him the task of s copying clerk in an attorney’s 
office, He met bis death in a melancholy way, for walking 
along the parapet of a house where he lodged, at the west 
end of the town, although apprised of the danger by an 
opposite neighbour, he persevered, and by # fall into the 
street was killed on the spot. Mr. Kean’s mother, it is said 
and believed, was the daughter of George Saville Carey, 
an sctor, dramatist, lyrist, and lecturer of considerable 
repute in his day.+ 

So little attention was paid to young Kean in his infancy, 
* Moses Kean bed been « tailor. He was  stout-built men, with black 
bushy halt, and a wooden leg. He always dremed in « dashing manner, in a 
scarlet coat, white satin waistcoat, black satin emall-clothes, and » Scot's liquid. 
ye blue silk stocking, He hed also s long-quartered shoo, with « large buckle 
covering bis foots a cocked hat, and raffled shirt, end never went without a 
ewiteh or a cane in his hand. He was « very extraordinary mimic, particularly 
in imitation of C, J. Fox, which he gave occasionally at the Little Thentre in 
the Haymarket, 
+t George Saville Carey was the son of Henry Carey, # balisd composer of 
considerable merit, and the presmmed author of « God ssvs the King.” He 
committed suicide in 1743 but, though be could find wo consolation foc hie 
ownd istrens, he wae more succesful for others, aince be projected the fund for 
decayed musicians. 
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that he contracted a weakness, or deformity of the limbs, 
which was suffered to increase to such a degree from his 
attempts to imitate his youthful companions in pantomimic 
tricks, that it was et lest found necessary to use bracing-irons 
to restore them to any thing like their natural shape and 
Proportions, 

The theatrical avocations of his mother rendered him a 
constant frequenter, not only of the theatre, but of the 
stage, where he may be said to have almost lived bebind the 
scenes; to have eternally ‘smelt the lamp;” to ‘ have 
breathed, and moved, and had his being” on the boards, or 
at the “wing,” or sported like a “gay creature of the 
elements” amongst “the fies.” Thusearly, thoroughly, and 
practically initiated into the profession, we find him, when 
scarcely four years of age, a candidate for “ histrionic 
honours” and popular applause. 

When the opera of Cymon was produced by Michael 
Kelly, Kean was selected to represent the Cupid recumbent 
at the feet of Sylvia and Cymon, in the enchanted car. The 
veteran vocalist thus records the circumstance in his “ Re- 
miniscences :” —“ Before the piece wus brought out, I had a 
number of children brought to me, that J might choose a 
Cupid. One struck me with a fine pair of black eyes, who 
seemed by his looks and little gestures most anxious to be 
chosen as the little God of Love. I chose him, and litle 
did I then imagine that my little Cupid would eventually 
becoine 2 great actor: —the then little urchin was neither 
more nor less than Edmund Kean.” 

The next mention we find made of his dramatic doings is 
still more memorable, as connected with, and productive of, 
the failure of an experiment made by Jobn Philip Kemble, 
to introduce urchin-imps sporting round the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth. Kean was one of the urchins selected for this 
service; and the attempt, preposterous as it was, might have 
been persisted in, had not Kean, who seems to have enter- 
tained a shrewd suspicion of the mymmery of the whole 
affair, contrived to trip up the heels of some of his fellow- 
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phantoms. Kemble, as may well be imagined, was exces- 
sively annoyed; whilst Kean appeased his offended dignity 
by the readiness with which he begged the manager “to 
consider that Ae had never appeared 1% TRAGEDY before.” 
Yet, even then, the tragedian’s spirit was at work within 
him, and dawnings of that genius which was to restore its 
waning splendour to the drama were clearly discernible, how 
little soever they were regarded by those who saw in the 
weak and infirm boy an object of compassionate sympathy, 
rather than of admiration. His perceptions of the beauties 
of poetry, the force of diction, and the graces of eloquence, 
were, even at that period, more vivid than those of many 
men who then enjoyed theatrical celebrity; and it is, as we 
are well assured, a fact, that in the sixth year of his age his 
recitation of the tent-scene, in Richard III. was marked by 
a judicious spirit and a clear conception of every passage, 

But, though the indications of great natural abilities were 
thus put forth, the hope of turning them to any profitable 
account, or, indeed, to any account whatever, seemed pre- 
cluded by those personal defects to which we have before 
alluded, and which now seemed irremediable. 

‘When the holiday pageant of Blue Beard was first pro- 
duced, it was deemed necessary, for scenic illusion, to place a 
miniature representative of the unloveable “ Lady-killer” in 
the palanguin borne down the mountains by the wicker-work 
elephant; and Kean was promoted to the post of honour, So 
earnestly, however, did he enter into the absolute self-will of 
“the great bashaw,” that, the moment he descended from his 
exalted station,—“ accoutred as he was,”—in the trappings 
of the minor bashaw, with a short cimeter by his side, he 
strutted to the stage-door, and was “ wending his homeward 
way,” when the door-keeper unceremoniously arrested his 
progress, led him captive to the wardrobe, and, little heeding 
the youug hero’s brandished weapon, or his threats of venge- 
ance, disrobed and disarmed him. 

In these circumstances his mother seems to have taken no 
part, beyond, perhaps, the receipt and appropriation of the 

23 
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trifling emolument derived from his services. He was ignorant 
of the first rudiments of education. This neglect of his 
mental faculties was at length pointed out, and it was re- 
Juctantly resolved that he should be sent to a day-school. 
The stage, however, was almost his only school: for even at 
that enrly age he had scquired a repngnance to restraint of 
any kind. The little that he did learn of the dry rndiments 
of education— though drilled into him with the birch-rod-—~ 
was soon unlearned ; whilst the longest and sublimest passages 
of Shakspeare, caught up behind the scenes, were vividly im- 
pressed upon his memory. 

Disgusted at last with the formalities of schoo! exercises, 
and the still more irksome inflictions of scholastic severity, on 
the one hand, and of rebukes and reproaches at home on the 
other, he determined, like Launcelot Gobbo, to “ take to his 
heels and run.” He did so, and, entering the merchant-ser- 
vice as a cabin-boy, he sailed to Madeira, where the little 
strength he then had failing him, he became so itl as to be 
removed to an hospital at Funchal. He remained there on 
“ the sick-list” for some months; and then “ worked his pas- 
sage” back to England, where he found himself ‘high and 
dry ashore,” it is true; but pennytess, homeless, almost house- 
Jess, and, for aught he knew, friendless. His mother had 
joined some strolling company—no one knew where,—or 
he, it may fairly be presumed, would have followed her 
footsteps. But though thus deserted by her, he was not 
utterly “cast away.” Miss Tidswell, of the Drury Lane 
company, whom he had from his infancy been taught to re- 
gard as his aunt,—and for whom he himself entertained, even 
from his earliest hour, a perfectly filial affection, —received 
and sheltered him; and, under her anxious care, be might have 
escaped many of those vicissitudes and sufferings to which his 
waywardness exposed him in the subsequent “days of his 
youth.” She, it seems, in conjunction with another aunt, Mrs, 
Price, of Green Street, Leicester Square, a very amiable 
woman, sent him once more to school. With what success 
the experiment was now tried we have no means of ascertain- 
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ing; but, soon after this period it was, we imagine, that the 
spirit of independence, which seems to have been the actuating 
Principle of all “ great geniuses,” rendered the sense of con- 
tinued obligation, coupled with the restraint of “ pedantic 
pursuits,” irksome to him; and his adroitness recommended 
him to the particular patronage of “the show-folk,”—the 
Richardsons and Saunderses. 

The hospital-treatment at Funchal, and the quiet imposed 
oo him there, had done much to restore the strength of Kean’s 
limbs; the homeward voyage had not less braced his frame, 
and re-established its vigour; and, under the scientific tuition 
of tumblers, posture-masters, rope-dancers, equestrians, and 
Puppet-show-men, his proficiency in the new and more con- 
genial course of his studies was worthy of the most versatile 
genius that ever graced the stage. Such were the haunts— 
such the associates, the instructors, the guides, of a being who 
was afterwards to burst upon the world as a prodigy of 
theatrical talent, 

At this period, an incident occurred which, as related by 
Kean himself,—though he was not the chief actor in the 
strange scene, —is calculated at once to interest and to pain, —- 
to excite our admiration of extraordinary genius, and our dis- 
gust at the wanton debasement and degradation of a mind so 
eminently gifted as that of his associate. Amongst the qusli- 
fications which Kean possessed for that profession which fate 
as well as inclination seems to have marked out for his pursuit, 
he was endowed by nature with an exquisite taste for music, 
an excellent ear, a melodions voice in the lower tones, and a 
Jalseito of uncommon sweetness. These qualities, whilst they 
recommended him to the notice and favour of musical men in 
the theatre, inclined him to their society, wherever it was to 
be met with, or however enjoyed. He admired their skill; 
he profited by their instruetions, or their hints; and they felt 
pleased in imparting some knowledge of thet skill to 6o apt a 
scholar, Of those to whom the waywardness of his fortune 
seems to have particularly attached him, there was one man * 
of great, of surpassing genius, but whose inveterate habits of 
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, dissipation rendered those talents a carse to him. This was 
“Denman. What Morland was amongst painters, and Der- 
mody amongst poets, that was Denman amongst musicians: 
admired for his genius, but degraded by its abuse. One 
moring, as Kean was wandering through the suburbs, on 
the Surrey side of the water, in passing by one of those low 
public-houses, the scene of Denman’s repeated debaucheries, 
he observed his unfortunate instructor stretched at full length 
‘on a form in front of the tep-room, where it seems he had lain 
for the greater part of the preceding night, having been turned 
out of doors by “ mine host” when in a state of riotous in- 
toxication. As Kean approached him he seemed just rousing 
himself from his stepor—whilst the mechanical movement of 
his fingers on the side of the form, as if sporting over the 
keys of an instrument, indicated that he was engaged in some 
effort of musical composition, He was so. Having ascer- 
tained that Kean had a few pence in his pocket, he despatched 
him to purchase a sheet of paper; then, borrowing from 
“ Boniface” a pen, ink, and ruler, he presently converted the 
pure and unspotted page” into music paper; and down he 
sat on the bench that, he said, “served him for ded and 
Loar,” and committed to paper the composition with which 
it was evident his mind had been occupied in a state of seem~ 
ing insensibility. 

“ And what was that composition?” may now very natu- 
rally be enquired. “ Some ribald rhapsody, doubtless; or 
bacchanalian chant; some maudlin melody of moody mirth 
and melancholy;— some wild, fantastic, and unmeaning 
jargon of ‘sweet sounds;’—some reel, or roundelay ;—a 
strathspey, or a song?” Neither the one nor the other, — 
nor any of all these. Strange as it may seem, the drunkard, 
rousing himself from the lethargy of the past night's de- 
bauch, had actually turned his thoughts —distracted and 
confused as they were—to prayer; and, as he lay ‘twixt 
sleeping and waking, hat chanted the Lord’s Prayer; until, 
as if inspired by the sublimity of the subject, he had com- 
posed an accompaniment to the words of that divine sup- 
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plication for grace and blessednese, which, though too little 
known, might well be classed with the most eloquent ‘and 
affecting passages of sacred music. When he had completed 
the transcript, and qualified his thirst with a copious draught 
of his favourite beverage, Denman requested Kean to take 
the composition to some music-shop, and try what he could 
obtain for it. Kean, proud of the mission, made his way to 
Williams’s, in Paternoster Row, a musical establishment of 
some eminence in that day; but, on presenting the scroll, 
the unseemly sight of the peper, blurred and blotched with 
ink and drink, had nearly decided its fate in a manner little 
proportioned to its deserts. A second glance, however, con- 
vinced the professor that it possessed intrinsic excellence; 
and, after playing it over once or twice, he purchased the 
copy and copyright for the sam of one guinea! With this 
treasure, which far exceeded his own anticipations, Kean 
—who had no notion of its actual value, but would have 
been well content to have carried back one fourth of the 
amount, which was all that he supposed Denman calculated 
upon to meet the present and pressing exigency—returned 
to the bemused musician, who seems to have prized his own 
talent only as the means of administering to his confirmed 
habits of dissipation. 

As an equestrian, it is certain that Kean was distinguished 
by the boldness, even more than by the grace of his “ sur- 
prising acts of horsemanship!” And so reckless was he of 
denger, —as indeed he has shown himself in every situation 
throughout his whole career,—so confident of his own 
strength and agility, and so determinately eager to carry off 
the palm of superiority in every trial of skill, that on one 
occasion, whilst exhibiting some extraordinary exploit in the 
Cireus at Bristol, he lost his equipoise, and, falling on the 
sharp boards that formed the Ring, fractured both legs. The 
consequences of the accident were always after discernible. 
But no misfortune could damp his ardour in the pursuit of 
that profession which he seems to have embraced and fol- 
Jowed with a passionate, a devoted enthusiasm, that adversity 
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could not quell, nor suffering or privation subdue. Through 
all his triale—in every vicissitude—his predilection for Shak~ 
speare and the regular drams abated not one jot; but, on the 
contrary, he seems to have inspired even his Bartlemy brethren 
of the booth with some portion of his better taste and feeling; 
and though to-day necessity forced him to ape the comical 
buffooneries of Mister Merryman, to-morrow he might hope 
to wipe off the humiliation in the glory of representing some 
portion at least of his favourite Richard, Shylock, or Othello, 

Duvies, the former manager of Astley's Amphitheatre, 
once described the occasion on which he first saw Kean, 
nearly in the following words: — 

“| was passing down Great Surrey Street one morning, 
when, just as I comed to the place where the Riding House 
now stands, at the corner of the ’Syleum, or Mag-dallen, as 
they calls it, I seed Master Saunders a-packing up his traps, 
His booth, you see, had been there standing for some three 
or four days, or thereabouts; and on the boards in front of 
the painting, —the prossennem, as the painters says,—I seed 
a slim young chap, with the marks of the paint,—and bad 
paint it was, for all the world like the raddle on the jaw of = 
sheep, —atill on his face, and a-tying up some of the canvass 
wot the wonderfull’st carakters and curosties of that 'ere 
exhibition was painted upon. And so, when I had shook 
hands with Master Saunders, and all that ’ere, be turns him 
right round to the young chap wot had just throwed a sum- 
merset behind his back, and says, says he, ‘I say, you 
Mister King Dick, if you don’t mint wot you're arter, 
and pack up that ’ere wan pretty tight an! nimble, we 
shan’t be off afore to-morrow, so we shen’t; and so, you 
mind your eye, my lad.’ That ‘ere ‘ Mister King Dick,’ 
us Master Saunders called him, was young Kean, wot's now 
your great Mister Kean.” 

From this way of life — this state of regularly irregular 
 vagabondisiag” — he was soon afierwards removed, by the 
ever-anxious care of his aunt, as he always gratefully termed 
Miss Tidswell. She at lengih succeeded in convincing him 
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that the booth and the ring were slike incompatible with the 
successful pursuit of the drama; and not only pointed ont to 
him the danger of the course he was pursuing, but aroused 
his ambition to the attainment of bigher objects; and, by 
procuring him an engagement in some small theatre in York- 
shire, an opportunity was afforded of giving scope to his 
abilities, He was still a mere boy; and yet be acquitted him- 
self in many leading characters of tragedy with considerable 
success, and in such @ way as to give promise of becoming 
eventually, if not a very great, at least a very clever, actor. 

‘He was now fairly thrown on his own resources; but he had 

yet many years of severe probation to pass through, after he 
had thus launched into all the wild and adventurous vicis- 
situdes of a strolling actor’s life. Changing from company 
to company, he traversed nearly the whole of the kingdom; 
and his ardent mind and good spirits seem to have borne 
him lightly and manfully through many of those scenes of 
distress and difficulty, mortification and despondency, to 
which such a life is exposed. What the infatoation may be 
that binds men of talent, feeling, and even of spirit, to a life 
like this, we pretend not to determine; but the charm must 
be strong indeed, and the attraction powerfal beyond our con- 
ception, that can attach such beings to a course of existence 
surrounded on every side by difficulties, —end, in that atage 
of initiation and probstion through which almost all who 
have ever yet attained to eminence seem to have been alike 
doomed to pass—denied the sympathy and respect which 
in any other sphere their talents might, nay must, have com- 
manded. Some notion of the vicissitudes to which the fol- 
lowers of Thespis are but too often subjected may be formed 
from the fact we are now about to record, just as it used to 
be related by Edmund Kean himself. 

At the time of which we are now writing, there was 
scarcely a village in the immediate vicinity of London, or, 
indeed, within twenty miles of the metropolis, that could not 
boast of theatrical representations of its own, at some period 
or other of the year. Kean became a member of one of the 
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corps of this arrondissement ; and, as the success of their exhi- 
bitions was too precarious to justify any manager in under- 
taking the serious responsibility of stipulating for the payment 
of regular salaries on these “circuits,” the company formed 
what was then styled “a commonwealth” (which too often 
proved a state of common-poverty), dividing the spoils at 
the end of every week, but suffering the manager to appro- 
priate certain additional shares to his own proper use, in con~ 
sideration of his defraying the rent, supplying the wardrobe, 
Tusblights, and incidental charges. In the corps to which 
Kean was attached, the weekly receipts of the individual per- 
formers amounted, on an average, to the immense sum of three 
shillings and sixpence !! out of which the actor had only to 
find himself in bed, board, washing, clothing —in short, in 
all the necessaries of life, and almost all the tawdry trappings 
of the stage; and yet, as s proof of the extraordinary infatu- 
ation which such a life possesses for its followers, Kean has 
been known to declare, even in the zenith of his success, that 
he was a happier man in those days, when he received but 
three shillings and sixpence weekly, as the reward of his per~ 
formances, night after night, in tragedy, comedy, farce, pan- 
tomime, and song, than at the head of his profession, and in 
the receipt of thousands. 

But to resume, The pretty town of Croydon was the 
head-quarters of the “ commonwealth,” the members of which 
found themselves, in the middle of Passion Week, pennyless, 
provisionless, and pitiless. Kean and the chum, or, in his own 
phrase, “ the pal,” who clubbed his mite with him, were now 
in absolute destitution. Money they had none — credit they 
had none; and, as a melencholy consequence, food they had 
none. For two days they had not tasted any thing; their 
drink was water from the running stream. A third day 
dawned upon them in their misery. Their hunger became 
almost insupportable. At length, as a dernier resort, Kean 
resolved to sally forth, and try whether food could not be 
had “ for love,” since “ for money” it was clear they could 
not have it. At some distance from their lodging there was 
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a butcher's shop, in which the blooming danghter of the 
butcher sometimes officiated. Kean, whose heart was ever 
susceptible of the tender passion, had oftentimes admired the 
buxom girl, and, as Colman says somewhere, had “ cast his 
sheep’s eyes at her,” and, it may be, had even gone so far as 
to “ whisper soft nothings in her credulous ear.” ‘Thither- 
ward he now bent his steps. He reached the shop; beheld 
his charmer sentimentally leaning her cheek upon her red 
right hand, whilst her elbow was supported by a rump of 
beef. The moment, the maiden, and the mood, seemed alike 
suspicious to his suit; but just as he approached, the butcher, 
who had once or twice before bad his paternal solicitude end 
suspicions excited by the too marked attention which Kean 
seemed to pay to his “ fair daughter,” stalked to the door, 
looking as black as thunder. Kean affected to whistle, and 
passed the shop, apparently regardless of beef, the butcher, 
or his daughter. The father went his ways; and Kean, in 
due time, returned to the charge. In five words he told his 
tale, asked for provender and credit, and obtained both — 
first signing and sealing his “ Z. 0. U.” upon her pouting 
lips. A pound of prime steaks was cut from the very rump of 
beef on which her arm had rested. But how to get them con- 
veyed home? ‘There was no messenger to send ; and if there 
had been, the circumstances of the bargain and the credit 
must thus be exposed to the unfeeling and incredulous but- 
cher, whose faith in such customers was not “ even as a gruin 
of mustard-seed.” Love and hunger are never at a loss for 
expedients. The fair one fastened the beef-steaks on a skewer, 
and our hero, thrusting them under his cost, returned home- 
wards, plodding slowly along, as if in deep meditation, with 
his hands behind his back, but with an unconscious air of 
trinmph, which the success of his enterprise might well in- 
spire. He reached the door, rapped, and his foot was on 
the threshold; — but, at the very instant when he thought his 
prize secure, the butcher’s favourite bull-dog, that had slunk 
unseen and unheeded behind him, step by step, snatched 
beef-steaks, skewer and all, from his grasp, and ran off as fast 
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as legs could carry such s brute. Pursuit could end only in 
“exposure; and Kean was about to resign himself to all the 
horrors of hunger, thus aggravated by disappointment, when 
the means of relief, ss welcome as they were unexpected, pre- 
sented themselves in the arrival of a parcel from his aunt. 
In this parcel he found s supply of clothes and linen, of 
which, thanks to her constant care, he stood little in need; 
whilat he and his “fidus Achates,” were in woful want of 
supplies of a more substantial, though less enduring, kind, 
Fox better security, “ my aunt's parcel was consigned to the 
charge of ‘ my uncie,’” were Kean’s words.* 

In this same town of Croydon it was, that, some twelve 
months afterwards, Kean, by one of the happiest retorts on 
theatrical record, evinced the consciousness of his own mental 
power, and triumphantly repelled the ignorant and invidious 
attack of * the cant of criticism.” He was announced for 
Alexander the Great, and the triumphal car, in which the hero 
was drawn in mimic procession, had just reached the centre 
of the stage, when, as it passed in “ slow and solemn state” 
bby the foot-lights, some supercilious coxcomb in the stage- 
box exclaimed, with a sneer, “ Alexander the Great! Alex- 
ander the Little!" Kean, with admirable presence of mind, 
turned his head deliberately round, without altering his po- 
sition, and fixing his eyes with a look of ineffable scora upon 
the self-sufficient sneerer, replied, “ Yes! but with a great 
soul!!” The spirit of the actor roused the audience to a just 
sense of the insult that had so unworthily been offered to him, 
and, whilst they applauded the promptitude and manliness of 
the retort, his mortified assailant slunk away from the scene 
of his triumph. 

Notwithstanding all the grievous hardships he eucoun- 
tered, Kean never seems to have lost sight of the great 
business he hed in hand, but to have applied himself 
how, when, or where, it matters not —~to the intense 
study of his favourite Shakspeare. He also acquired with 

* Se may be necessary to inform the uninitiated in such matters, that © my 
‘aucle" in the slang arm for » pawnbroker. 
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singular avidity every accomplishment that he was then 
taught to consider, if not absolutely indispensable, at least 
essential in no ordinary degree, to the attainment of histrionic 
eminence. With the professors of all such accomplishments 
he lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself; and thus he 
acquired from Denman, as we have shown, a knowledge 
of music; by D’Egville he was so far initiated in the mys- 
taries of dancing, as to be enabled to combine in himself the 
duties of ballet-master with those of the “sock and buskin;” 
Angelo rendered him “cunning of fence;” and Charles 
Tncledon, who treated him with the utmost kindness, and for 
whom he ever cherished the warmest regard, imparted to 
him all the skill that he himself possessed as a vocalist. The 
very perseverance manifested in the pursuit of these acquire~ 
ments indicates the conscious power of a mind endowed with 
qualities of the highest order. Of his early skill as a fencer 
one sneodote must be recorded, as marking not only bis 
quickness of eye and dexterity of hand, but also his firm- 
ness, intrepidity, and self-command. He was one day, when 
quite « stripling, opposed in the academy to a black man, 
who was celebrated for the rapidity of his passes and the 
certainty of his hits, Kean, however, baffled all his attempts 
to evade or beat down his guard, but, on the contrary, had 
the mastery in several passes; which so enraged bis opponent, 
that, in a sudden paroxysm of wrath, he struck his foil on 
the ground so as to break off the button, determined by a 
sudden and desperate assault, to inflict summary vengeance 
upon his conqueror. Kean perceived the movement, and at 
once saw his danger; bat with perfect composure awaited the 
attack, and, disarming his assailant, he canght the foil as it 
sprung from his hand; then presenting it to his treacherous 
antagonist, “ unbated” as it was, he bid him “keep his own 
secret,” and, turning upon his heel, left the academy. This 
circumstance he never mentioned till many years afterwards, 
when the death of his opponent, whose name he even then 
concealed, removed all scruple as to the disclosure of the fact 
itself. 
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From Croydon we must now trace him to Birmingham, 
where his then proudest hope was gratified by enacting 
Hamlet~~to the study of which he had quietly devoted many 
years: and, indeed, it was during the same period of most 
painful probation that his memory became so thoroughly and 
perfectly imbued with not merely the letter, but the spirit, of 
Shylock, Richard, Lear, and Othello, that, when his mental 
powers relaxed, and all his other performances were partially 
obliterated from “ the tablet of his brain,” these characters 
still retained their hold upon his faculties. His “ study,” as 
it is technically termed by actors, was always slow,—a fact 
which would in itself have been a bar to any other man; but 
with him it only served to develop all the hidden beauties of 
the character, from the process by which alone he could 
succeed in engrafting the language of the poet upon his own 
wind. At Birmingham, then, be enacted “ the royal Dane” 
with so much success, as to occasion the frequent repetition 
of the tragedy during his engagement ; st the close of which 
he proceeded to Scotland, where he became the leading 
member of Moss's company. From Scotland, Kean passed 
over to Belfast, where Mr. Atkins then wielded the theatrical 
truncheon; and there, soon after his arrival, he was called 
upon, with the brief notice of two days, to study Osmyn in 
The Mourning Bride—the tragedy in which Mrs. Sid- 
dons proposed commencing an engagement of three nights. 
In vain did he confess his utter inability to render himself 
master of the words, much less to enter into any delineation 
whatever of the character; in vain did he remonstrate against 
the cruelty to him, and the injustice to such an actress, of 
thus forcing upon him a task, to which, at such a notice, he 
was utterly incompetent. The manager, like Major Molasses, 
‘ was resolute, and wonld not be ruled.” Kean hed engaged 
to play the first tragedy business; and play it he must. The 
bewildered actor had previously engaged to dine on the 
Sunday with a young friend of his, who was then on board a 
sloop of war, lying in Carrickfergus Bay; and thither he pro- 
ceeded late on Friday night, determined to remain on board 
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till the dreaded hoyr. On Monday afternoon he returned to 
Belfast, nearly perfect, as he hoped, in the words at least; — 
but the moment he beheld the “ Queen of Tragedy”— the 
moment the plandits of the audience broke upon his ears as 
they hailed the entrée of the matchless Siddons — the moment 
he stood upon the stage, he felt as if all his powers were 
paralysed; his memory forsook him; and, having delivered 
the two first lines allotted to him to speak, his tongue clave to 
tle roof of his mouth,—bhe was bewildered, —his brain a 
chaos, —and he spoke “ an infinite deal of nothing,” but not 
one word of what the author had set down for him. At 
length, to appease the rising indignation of the house, he 
came forward — explained all the circumstances, and removed. 
the blame from his own shoulders to those of manager Atkins, 
Venice Preserved was the next play in which Mrs. Sid- 
dons was to appear; and prior to rehearsal on the following 
morning, she enquired who was to represent Jaffier? Atkins 
informed her that “ Mr. Kean was the Jaffier.” “What! 
Mr. Atkins,” replied she, “ surely not that horrid little man 
who destroyed the tragedy last night?” Mr. Atkins then 
explained, and took, as he was bound to do, the failure of that 
attempt entirely upon himself; but he assured her that Kean 
was not only perfect in Jaffier, but would, he was convinced, 
play the part extremely well —and so it proved; for at the 
fall of the curtain she complimented the young actor on the 
talent and feeling he displayed; and even gratified the 
manager by predicting the future success of “the horrid little 
man.” Her engsgement closed with the performance of 
Douglas — in which she, of course, was the unrivalled 
Lady Randolph, and Kean sustained “ the blooming Norval” 
to her entire satisfaction, And so they parted; never again 
“to meet on trophied stage.” Our hero soon afterwards 
returned to Scotland, where he hed the prond satisfaction of 
enacting Hamlet for several nights in succession —and sub- 
sequently acquired much favour as Octavian. 

Buta new scene of promised triamph—though, as it proved, 
of bitter trial—awaited him. Whilst flushed with his tem- 
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porary success, he received a letter from his aunt, announcing 
to him that she had succeeded in -procuring him an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket Theatre, and requiring his immediate 
presence in London, as the season was about to commence, 
He lost no time in obeying this summons; which he looked 
‘upon as the result of his northern exploits; and, confirmed in 
this notion by observing the play of The Mountaineers pla- 
carded as the opening performance at the Haymarket, he 
paused in joyous anticipation of seeing his own name an- 
nounced as Octavian — the fame of his representation of that 
character in Edinburgh having, he flattered himself, reached 
the metropolitan managers. But who shall describe his dis- 
appointment and mortification, when he discovered that Mr. 
Rae was to enact the hero of the piece; whilst, nearly at the 
fag-end of the dramatis persone, he read— 


“Ganem . . . by Mr, Kean, 
(His first appearance at this theatre.)” 


This was, indeed, a blow that might have overwhelmed men 
of more philocophy than poor Kean possessed ; but the same 
stern necessity that seemed from infancy to have controlled 
his destiny reconciled him even to what he now deemed 
“ the unkindest cut of all!” Humbled and chagrined as he 
was, he nevertheless did his duty to the manager and to the 
public. He did more: he retrieved the unmerited degrada- 
tion of the position in which he had been so unexpectedly 
Placed; and, by the touching delivery of some half-dozen words 
uttered in the act of kneeling to Bulcazim Muley, he aroused 
the sympathies of the whole house, who rewarded the un- 
looked-for burst of energy and feeling by three distinct rounds 
of applause. 

Finding, however, that no advantageous opening could be 
made for him without interfering with the engagements and 
interests of others, he determined to present himself to John 
Philip Kemble— to whom some friend of his in Scotland 
had given him s letter, not merely of introduction, but of such 
recommendation as his talents justified. He had no difficulty in 
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obtaining access to the stage of Covent Garden,— behind the 
scenes, at least,— and there did he station himself for upwards 
of half an hour, waiting till the manager should be at leisure 
to give him an audience. Kemble was about to perform Pen- 
ruddock that evening; and though it was then so early that 
the usual preparations for the admission of the audience had 
not yet begun, there, in the centre of the stage, he sat, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, which no one ventured to disturb. 
‘At length he roused himself from his seeming reverie, and, 
having given some orders to the mechanists, it was announced 
to him that a gentleman who hed a letter for him, was then 
waiting to see him, and Kean was ushered into the presence, 
and presented his credentials in due form. But his reception 
was s0 chilling, so repulsive, so little like what he expected, 
that, though he had previously resolved upon abandoning his 
Haymarket engagement, and sccepting whatever terms Mr. 
Kemble might proffer him, he retired from the interview, de~ 
termined to endure any mortification to which he might be 
exposed elsewhere, rather than subject himself to the manage- 
vial authority of John Philip. But, painful and humiliating, 
in some sense, as the failure of his friend’s good offices 
proved, it had at least the effect of stimulating his energies in 
the undaunted pursuit of that course to which his genius im- 
pelled him. 

Having patiently fagged through the summer season at the 
Haymarket, Kean next became a member of Mr. Watson's 
company, whose “circuit” then extended through the counties 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, &c. During their sojourn 
at Cheltenham, Kean, who was the principal tragedian, and, 
though well versed in Shakspeare, was as little versed in the 
ways of the world as a school-boy, imagined that a prodent 
matrimonial speculation would, by securing personal inde- 
pendence, facilitate his access to the goal of all his ambition ; 
and, whilst his mind was busy in these calculations, it occurred 
to him, that such a prize was now within bis reach, 

In Miss Chambers -—— who then played the heroines as an 
experimeut of her qualification for the arduous profession of 
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the stage — he fancied he sew the realisation of all his newly- 
wakened hopes. He saw that she had discrimination, for che 
admired his acting ; and he persuaded himeelf that, with such 
an education as she evidently possessed, and with the apparent 
independence of the profession in which she and her sister 
lived, a union with such a woman must place him above the 
reach of those pecuniary difficulties with which he had hitherto 
had to contend, and open for him a way to fame and fortune. 
It is due to the lady, however, to state, that she not only was 
no party whatever to the selfdelusion under which he Ja- 
boured, but that she was utterly unconscious, that with the 
avowed admiration of those mental qualities and personal 
attractions, which he ascribed to her, any feeling so sordid as 
that of pecuniary advantage was mingled. The deception (if 
eception it could be called) was all his own;—not so the 
suffering by which it was succeeded: its bitter fruits were 
more than shared by her. He deceived himself in the anti- 
cipation of acquiring, with a prudent wife, that wealth which 
existed only in his own imagination; and both were deceived 
in the anticipation of that domestic happiness, which nothing 
but the pure, unmingled, and disinterested impulse of affec- 
tion can secure. Thus far we have thought it right to advert 
to the circumstances attending a marriage, which, though it 
might have proved the source of every earthly comfort to 
both, brought with it nothing but disappointment and endur- 
ing wretchedness. Kean was little more than twenty years of 
age when he became s husband; and, as he was soon con- 
vinced that, as far as money was concerned, instead of real- 
ising the golden dream in which he indulged, he had but 
entailed upon himself the additional expenses of an establish- 
ment befitting a married man, he discovered that, so far from 
expediting his attainment of the great objects he had in view, 
he had only added to the obstacles which before appeared but 
too formidable in themselves. Dissatisfied with himself, he 
was still conscious that he could blame none but himself; yet 
he wanted that reflection which can be found only in a 
tnind very differently sttempered and regulated from his, to 
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point out to him the injustice of visiting his own error upon 
the head of another, and the impoliey of rendering his disap- 
pointment still more bitter and more disastrons, by seeking 
for that solace in dissolute and dissipated society which the 
good sense and devoted affection of his wife might have se- 
cured to him at home. And yet it ought rather, perhaps, to 
excite our pity than our censure, to see such a man —s0 
young, 60 inexperienced, so long buffeted about the world, 
exposed to so many vicissitudes, and so utterly unaccustomed 
to the slightest restraint upon his conduct or his actions, an- 
able to appreciate that domestic enjoyment which was so little 
in unison with all the erratic habits and predilections of his 
youthful years — now forsaking his newly-established home, 
and launching out into those intemperate excesses which are 
the actor's too easily besetting sin. 

Soon afterwards an incident occurred which, as refuting 
one of the errors of hypercriticism, and evincing the actor’s 
close observance of nature in every scene where the human 
frame was agitated by conflicting passions, is worthy of notice. 
Kean one day accompanied a brother actor, named Giles, 
on a fishing excursion in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Stroud, some dozen miles from Cheltenham. They had, it 
seems, unintentionally trespassed on the grounds of a farmer, 
who was of a churlish, quarrelsome disposition; and, hap- 
pening to encounter them as they crossed a ditch, he began to 
abuse them in the coarsest terms. Giles, in the hope of mo- 
derating his warmth of temper, apologised to him, assured 
him they were quite unconscious of having done wrong, and. 
added, that, as they were strangers in the neighbourhood, 
being members of the company of players, he trusted they 
might be excused. On hearing that they were “ player- 
folk,” the insolence of the farmer became unbounded ; he even 
threatened to have “the vagabonds put in the stocks.” 
Giles, though one of the best-tempered fellows in the world, 
unable any longer to endure such unprovoked and scurrilous 
abuse, struck the farmer, and, instantly stripping off his coat 
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and waistcoat, chargeti Kean not to interfere, as the quarrel 
was entirely his, and he was the more equal match for the 
roffian, and, moreover, the person directly abused. Kean 
was thus compelled, though sorely against his inclination, to 
Temain a passive spectator of the fight, which the muscular 
prowess of the farmer soon decided, by beating Giles toa 
stand-still, But, though physically overpowered, his spirit 
was unsubdued; and, in the paroxysm of defeated wrath, 
which convulsed his whole frame, and seemed all but suf- 
foenting him, he dragged open his shirt-collar, and tore it al- 
most to ribands, This incident was not lost upon Kean, who 
was at that time studying Sir Giles Overreach; and, in the 
terrific struggle of the last scene, when all his energies are 
paralysed by passion, he profited by the observance of nature 
in a similar trial, by adopting the phrensied action of Giles in 
the most appalling coup de théatre that the modern stage has 
witnessed. And yet, strange as it may seem, to this very in- 
cident some of his critics have objected, as being strained ani 
unnatural; although, as we have shown, it was suggested by 
nature. ‘ 

At the close of his second season in that district, Kean left 
the Gloucestershire cireuit to join the Swansea company, of 
which Mr. Cherry — one of the cleverest comedians, and one 
ofthe worthiest of men that ever trod the stage —was then the 
manager. Our tragedian had now the additional stimulas to 
the display of his versatile talents, which the expenses of a 
domestic establishment — considerations which had never be- 
fore entercd his contemplation—entailed upon him, He was a 
husband and a father; but even the relative duties of these ties 
have failed, in the instances of men very differently constituted, 
and as differently circumstanced, to effect that reform which 
can alone secure domestic comfort, peace, and happiness. 

‘Wee are not the apologists for the errors of any man; but 
still less are we disposed to single out from the wide range of 
dissolute husbands and inconsiderate fathers 2 man whose 
early years had been passed in the uncontrolled pursuit of his 
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own wayward moods, and who, in boyhood, had neither the 
rigid discipline of education, nor the influence of domestic ex- 
aumple, to restrain or guide him in his path. 

‘With Cherry, who was then at the head of as excellent and 
efficient a company as was ever seen in the English provinces, 
Kean want to Waterford, where full scope was given to the 
display of those talents which no man knew better how to ap- 
preciate than his new manager. As one proof of the édat 
thot attended the display of his genius in Waterford, we may 
state the fact, that so powerful was the impression produced 
by his personstion of Reuben Glenroy, in the comedy of 
Town and Country, as to induce the members of the Kil- 
kenny Amateur Society to visit the urbs intacta for the ex- 
press purpose of witnessing the repetition of the performance, 
which they patronised ;— and be it remembered, that Reuben 
Glenroy, though written expressly for John Philip Kemble, 
and originally played by him, was amongst the almost forgotten 
myriads of characters, when Kean thus restored it to light and 
life. His next triumph was as Luke*, in Riches; or, the 
‘Wife and Brother? ‘The soliloquy in the ist act, where the 
crafty spoiler revels till he grows wild in the contemplation of 
his ill-acquired piles of wealth and treasure, was one of the 
most powerful efforts of art ever witnessed ; and the sensation 
it excited in the audience was almost electric: they expected 


® In the second year of his Loudon triumph, an elderly lady, whose sympathy 
ud been excited by his forlarn condition in boybood, but who had lost sight of 
hin in his wanderings til his sudden starting into fame estonished the world, 
wasinduced, on renewing their acquaintance, to pay a visit of some days to 
him and Mrs, Kean, at their residence in Clarges Street, She male no 
secret of her intention to evince the interest she felt in bis welfare, by # consider 
able bequest in her will; but, oa eccompanying Mrs. Kean to the theatre to see 
‘kim perform Timke, she was so appalled by the cold-blooded villany of tha 
character, that, attributing the skill of the actor to the inherent possession of the 
fiend-like attributes he so coummmately embodied, her regard wae turved imo 
suspicion and distrust. She left London the next day; and, dying soon after 
‘wards, it appeared that she had even altered the testamentary disposition of her 
Property, which had once been made in his favour, and bequeathed the sum 
originally destined for him to a distant relation, of whom she knew nothing but 
by name, 
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to mach burst of talent —they were taken completely by sar- 
prise; bat they acknowledged the mastery of genius in‘simul- 
taneous and Jong-protracted thunders of spplause. 

In Richard, in Octavian, Shylock, and many other cha- 
racters of as varied attributes, Kean was not bess eminently 
successful; and it was admitted, by all who had the slightest 
pretensions to critical acnmen, that, had his personal and phy- 
sical equalled his mental quslifications, such a man had then 
had but few rivals near the tragic throne. By # coincidenee 
to whieh the modern annals of the stage can furnish no pa- 
rallel, it happened that’James Sheridan Knowles was, at that 
very time, a member of Cherry’s company; and at Waterford 
he produced, for his own benefit, his first acted drama, It 
was a musical piece, entitled Leo, or, the Gipsy; abound- 
ing with passages of pare poetry, and with descriptions and 
imagery worthy of the suthor of the Hunchback. Kean 
played the hero, and with much applause. But, to render the 
coincidence to which we have adverted still more extraordinary, 
in that same season, and a few nights after Knowles’s success- 
fal essay, Kean, too, added the character of a dramatist to that 
of a tragedian, by producing a melodrame, of which the dia- 
logue, songs, and music, were of bis own composition. The 
title of this melodrame has escaped us; but it was very effective, 
Ashort time after its performance, the author, in order to gra- 
tify his aunt, Miss Tidswell, wrapped the manuscript in a large 
envelope, and despatched it, through the post-office, to her ad- 
Gress in London. The postage, however, amounting to nearly 
three pounds, she declined purchasing such an unanticipated 
gratification at so dear a rate, and it was returned to the dead~ 
letter office, where it was doubtless committed to the flames. 
‘Though he had, as occasion required, disported, during the 
season, as first tragedian, low comedian, principal vocalist, 
ballet-master, comic singer, and bsrlequin, the most singular 
effort of his eccentricity was reserved for the evening an- 
Tounced as the benefit of Mrs. Kean, who appeared as 
Elwina, in the tragedy of Percy; Kean himself enacting 
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Douglas, which he followed by singing # comic song, between 
the play and farce ; and closed the evening’s entertainments as 
Champanze, the monkey, in Perouse ! 

From Waterford, the company proceeded to Clonmel ; 
whither we shall follow them, merely to notice an incident 
which still further illustrates Kean’s observance of nature in 
every situation. He was engaged one day in giving instruc- 
tions in fencing to a young officer stationed in that town, 
when, the bandle of the foil that the latter used becoming 
loose, he snatched up a small sword that lay on the table, and 
continued to practise, till, by some accident or other, he hit 
Kean on the breast with such force as to inflict an alarming 
wound; the blood gushed forth, and Kean fell insensible on 
his back, as if he had been mortally hurt. Thus practically 
convinced of the effect of s stab in that part of the frame, he 
was thereby taught the natural position in which Othello 
should fall, and which, although as in the instance of Sir 
Giles, it at first seemed ungraceful to the fastidious, he ever 
afterwards adopted. During this visit to Ireland, Kean 
proffered his services to the patentee of the Dublin theatre, 
‘Mr. Jones; requiring for the exercise of his talents, as trage~ 
dian and maitre de ballet, the trifling remuneration of three 
poands per week ; yet, strange to say, that offer was not ac- 
cepted. Little did the patentee imagine that, in less then 
four years afterwards, he should himself be the first to 
proffer carte blanche to the tragedian, as a star of the first 
magnitude, whose humble proposition he did not then think 
worth his notice | 

‘We may next trace Kean to Weymouth and Exeter, where 
be became a great favourite, especially among the Devonians. 
At Exeter, as the chief test of his ability at that time, he 
played Cato on the night of his benefit. The house was 
crowded, and the spplause such as none but a performance 
of extraordinary merit could elicit or warrant. But enthu- 
siastic as the admiration of the audience really was, the 
success of the attempt was fraught with circumstances not 
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only of present pride and gratification, but of incalculable 
future advantage to Kean. He became acquainted with Mr. 
Nation, a gentleman well known for his theatrical taste and 
profound knowledge of Shskspeare. Dring the Exeter 
seasons of 1810-11 and 1811-12, Mr. Nation exerted every 
nerve to promote Kean’s interests; and, among other good 
offices, knowing the intimacy of Dr. Drury with Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell, then one of the Committee of Drury Lane, and his 
appreciation of theatrical merit, introduced Kean to the 
Doctor, who was so much delighted with his talents, that he 
immediately interested himself in his success; and, as will be 
seen, was ultimately the cause of his being brought before a 
London audience. 

The following anecdote will show the state of Kean’s funds 
at that time. The barber of the theatre (one Arnold) wos 
also the tonsor of Mr. Nation. One morning, when he came 
to perform the usual operation, Mr. Nation asked him how 
Kean had performed the preceding night? “Is it not a 
scandal, Sir,” said the tonsor, “that such a man should be so 
treated? He wanted a pint of porter to enable him to sustain 
the fatigue of his part; he had not twopence to pay for it, 
and the publican would not give him credit — but I lent him 
the money.” 

Tokeley belonged to the Exeter company with Kean, as did 
Vandenboff, who afterwards appeared at Drury Lane, as Sir 
Giles Overreach. It may be remembered that Tokeley 
limped in his gait —he broke his thigh whilst playing clown 
to Kean’s harlequin, at the Exeter theatre. 

The Exeter company also performed at Weymouth; to 
which place they went in the autumn of 1812. While there, 
Kean called on a friend, one day, in the grestest possible 
spirits, ‘“ My fortune,” ssid he, “is made; Lord Cork 
has bespoken Othello; — we know his reputation as a 
eritic, and I will not lose the opportunity.” The next day 
his friend saw him again. “ Well, Kean, what success?” 
“ Do uot name it, Sir; I am miserable; whilst I was playing 
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the finest parts of Othello, in my best style, my Lord Cork's 
children were playing at hot cockles in front of the box, and 
Lord and Lady Cork laughing at them !” 

From Exeter, Kean accompanied Hughes to Guernsey. 
His reception there, in Octavian, was all that he himself conld 
have desired or anticipated; and no actor was ever held in 
more favour by the islanders, as well as by the English resi- 
dents and the military, than he was, until his irregularities 
occasioned general disappointment and disepprobation, in 
consequence of the postponement of tragedies in which he 
was announced to appear. Butwhen, even after these vexations, 
he personated Othello, — though the audience would not 
suffer the play to proceed until he had made the amende 
honorable, —they hailed evéry display of the master-mind with 
enthusiasm, and endeavoured to obliterate all recollection of 
their constrained severity by the fervour of their acclama- 
tions. Amongst the many by whom his talents were highly 
-—and as deservedly as highly —appreciated, was Mr. Savory 
Brock, brother of the gallant General Brock, who was killed 
in the American war of 12814. At the house of Mr. Brock 
Kean wasa frequent guest ; and his friend lost no opportunity 
of asserting his claims to public favour, and, indeed, to the 
highest distinction the drama could confer. The gallant and 
amiable General Sir John Doyle, the governor of the island, 
was also one of the ardent admirers of his genius, and patron- 
ised his last performance there with a liberality worthy of his 
generous and enlightened spirit. 

But, under the influence of one of those eccentric moods to 
which the very susceptibility of genius peculiarly exposes its 
possessors, Kean was lod at this time to indulge a romantic 
feeling in wandering by the sea-shore, and contemplating from 
the rocky eminences the manceuvres of smuggling vessela 
making their way to the English coast; and thus he fell in 
with some men engaged in the Preventive Service, who were 
stationed on the north of the island, and whose “ tales of the 
sea” amused and gratified him so much, that, with a spirit 
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disdaining all sympathy with aristocratic prejudices, but fiy- 
ing, in the warmth of its own popular predilections, to the 
opposite extreme, it may less be wondered at that he should 
neglect the opportunities that were then open to him of ealti- 
vating an intimacy with members of 2 higher grade of society, 
whose admiration of his talents he suspected might not be 
wholly untinctured by a desire to exact that homage which is 
to true genius the most oppressive and irksome tax upon its 
success or its celebrity. The night of his benefit at St. 
Pierre's was rendered attractive, not merely by the acknow- 
Jedged merit of his own performances, bat by the appearance 
of his “first born,” Howard, as the infant Achilles, in a 
ballet of action got up for the occasion, and entitled Chiron 
and Achilles, in which Kean himself personified Chiron. 
Howard was then aboat five years old, and as fine, as hand- 
some, as intelligent, and as interesting a boy as ever glad- 
dened the heart of a parent. There was a singular beauty 
and expression in every feature of his fair face—an intellectual 
joyousness and spirit in his bright eyes; his finely formed 
head seemed wreathed all over with clusters of flaxen ringlets; 
and his form, which was perfectly symmetrical, was thrown 
at will, and without an effort, into the most graceful attitudes. 
Impenetrable indeed must the heart have been to the best 
and most generous impulses of nature, that the appearance of 
such a child, in such a situation, could not interest. 

At this critical juncture, Kean was beguiled into a vortex 
of dissipation which had nearly proved fatal to his professional 
prospects, His resources were quickly exhausted; he was 
embarrassed by debts that he had then no means of liquidat- 
ing; and, beset by difficulties and distress, from which he saw 
but little chance of extricating himself, he plunged from one 
excess to another, to drown the consciousness of present 
misery. He lost his engagement; and his brother comedians 
departed for England, leaving him in an almost desperate 
condition et St. Pierre's. At length the necessities of his wife 
end children restored him to himself. He announced an 
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evening's entertainment, somewhat in the style of Bannister’s 
Budget; and the receipts enabled him to make arrangements 
for leaving the island, 

From Guernsey we must follow the erratic movements of 
our hero into Somersetshire, where he became again “the 
actor of all work,” under the management of Henry Lee. At 
this period, his son Howard was, as we have stated, five years 
old, and his second son, Charles, little more than three. His 
finances were almost at their lowest ebb; and his prospects 
80 gloomily overcast, that, hopeless of ever attaining to com~ 
petence or comfort as the country tragedian, he made up his 
mind to submit rather to the fag and drudgery of a minor 
theatre in London, with some certainty of a regular stipend, 
however small, than to the precarious employment which his 
provincial engagements afforded him. He accordingly wrote 
to Mr. Elliston, then manager of the Olympic Pavilion, by 
whom he was engaged, for the next season, as pantomimist, 
ballet-master, and harlequin, at the enormous salary of two 
guineas per week! When this arrangement was concluded, 
he was about to remove with Lee’s company from Taunton to 
Dorchester, in the depth of winter; and, to add to his dis- 
tress, his poor boy Howard was seized with an illness so severe, 
as to render it necessary for Mrs. Kean to remain for some 
days ofter the party, and even then to follow them by easy 
stages. Having drawn upon the manager's treasury in ad- 
vance, to furnish her with supplies, poor Kean, accompanied 
by his son Charles, and two of his fellow-comedians, set out 
on their journey in a return-chaise, which was to convey them 
half the distance; but before they had proceeded many miles, 
the chaise broke down, snd there was he left with his child 
in his arms, and with little more money in his pocket than 
would suffice to procure him sustenance on the road, Carry 
ing his young boy on his back, he plodded on his weary wey, 
through all the inclemency of the season, until he reached 
Dorchester, pennyless and exhausted. Manager Lee had, 
however, luckily arrived before him; and so he speedily le- 
vied additional supplies, recruited his system, and prepared, 
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as best he could, for the reception of bis wife and their sick 
child. The campaign commenced; and Kean, with his 
scanty salary diminished by drawbacks for the treasury ad- 
vances, was but litle consoled by the applanse of such an 
audience as their smail temporary theatre could accommodate, 
for the gathering gloom that obscured the horizon of his 
hopes. 

It was now the Autumn of 1813. Dr. Drury had repeatedly 
written to his friend Mr. Grenfell, describing Kean's merits, 
and earnestly recommending that he should be engaged at 
Drary Lane theatre. The condition of that theatre was at the 
lowest possible ebb; and it was evident that, unless some 
extraordinary attraction appeared, the doors must soon close. 
Under these circumstances, the Committee at length de- 
termined on sending Mr. Arnold, the manager, incog., to 
Dorchester, to ascertain whether or not Kean’s talents had 
been exaggerated by the partiality of personal regard. Mr. 
Arnold saw him perform on two successive nights, —~we believe 
the performances were “ The Mountaineers” and “ Alexander 
the Great,”—to audiences of ten and twelve persons. Afier 
the second performance, Arnold introduced himself to Kean 
behind the scenes, and invited him to breakfast with him the 
next day. Kean went home in an agony of despair. “ I have 
ruined myself for ever,” said he to his wife. ‘ Arnold has 
been in the house these two nights. I have been playing 
carelessly and gagging; for who can play to such houses?” 
His wife’s judicious reply was, “ It is fortunate for you you 
were ignorant of his presence, or you would certainly have 
overacted your part.” After a sleepless night, Kean met 
Arnold, The conference was very short. Arnold’s address 
was nearly as follows: “ In my judgment, Mr. Kean, you must 
succeed upon the London boards; but you know the caprice of 
the public. I make, therefore, two propositions. I will either 
now engage you, successful or unsuccessful, for three seasons, 
at eight guineas the first season, ten the second, and twelve the 
third; or I will pay your expenses to and in London until 
you can come out, and leave you to make your terms after- 
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wards with the Committee if you succeed, or pay your expenses 
back to Dorchester if you fail.” Kean, to whom eight guineas 
per week was wealth untold, closed with the first proposition.* 

Thus far, like Richard, he might be said to “sail before the 
wind;”—the prospect that opened upon his almost aching 
sight was great and glorious, as it was unexpected; but he 
had mach of sorrow and of bitterness to encounter ere he 
could reach the goal. In two days after this unexpected turn 
in the tide of his affairs, his beloved Howard died —just as 
the certainty of being enabled to rescue all from the misery in 
which they had long been “ steeped to the very lips” was 
secured to him. The trial was a severe one; but he had 
an ordeal still more formidable — inasmuch as it did not depend 
upon the mastery of his own feelings— to undergo. He had 
to make his way up to the metropolis in absolute poverty ; to 
support himself, his wife, and the son still left them, in a style 
of apparent competence, till the arrangements of the theatre 
afforded him an opportunity for putting his talents to the test 
of a London audience. He had to endure the heartless sneers 
and the cautious impertinence of other actors, who, without 
one grain of his merit, had superfluity of assurance to support 
their pretensions to the notoriety they enjoyed;—he had to 
contend with the captions objections of some members of the 
Committee to his want of height, —the avowed doubtsof others 
of his chance of success,—and the fears avowed by more 
of the certainty of his failure t 

Presently another obstacle arose. Upon calling one Saturday 
on the Treasurer for his week’s salary, he was told that he 
hed no claim upon Drury Lane Theatre. He wished for an ex- 
planation, but was refused it; and, after having waited for upwards 
of an hour on the landing-place, was desired to depart, With 
this order he thonght it prudent to comply; for he saw a 
phalanx of the buskined heroes of the stage gathered together, 


© The agreement was not ratified, however, until after his succeasful début. 

‘Jt was then tendered by the Committee for his signature, He signed it without 
‘Desitation ; und the Committee immediately consigned it to the flames, and pre- 
sented hive with another engagecorat ata firt-rate wlary. 
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and amusing themselves with his disappointment. He at 
length succeeded in finding out the cause of his exclusion from 
the treasury, which was a letter from Me. Elliston, stating 
Kean’s previous engagement at the Olympic. The fact wes 
undeniable: but, by the interference of friends, a compromise 
was effected ; and Kean was released from his obligation to 
Elliston, on condition of paying the salary of one of the 
performers at the Olympic for a certain period. 

Goaded almoat beyond endurance by the various annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected, and amidst which he had 
lithe more than the consciousness of his own power, and the 
unshaken confidenca of Mr. Whitbread in that power, to 
support him, he at length determined to pat an end to all 
suspense, by insisting upon the performance of that part of 
the arrangement by which the choice of » character for his 
first appearance was guaranteed to him. When, therefore, it 
‘was proposed to him in the committee-room, that he should 
at first try the pulse of the London public in a second rate 
character, he walked deliberately up to the table, and, looking 
the chairman of the Committee steadfastly in the face, replied, 
“ Aut Carsar, aut nullus!” His appearance in Shylock was 
immediately decided upon; and the necessary preparations 
and announcements were made. But, even in the brief interval 
that intervened, he was subject to every petty annoyance that 
professional jealousy or apprehension could devise. As he 
entered the green-room, or walked behind the scenes, the 
most invidious remarks reached his ears. “ Poor little man! 
who could possibly have engaged him!” would one exclaim. 
 } wonder when the unfortunate little man goes back to the 
country ?” was the pleasant conjecture of a second. “ When 
will the managers be tired of trifling in this way with public 
feeling and public opinion?” ssked a third. Exposed almost 
daily to such insults, and rendered nesrly hopeless of success 
by the apparent apathy of the Committee — his slender re- 
sources utterly exhausted, and his mind fearfully excited by 
the dread of the embarrassments in which a failure must 
involve him, whilst even partial success seemed to him litle 
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better than the destruction of his last hope~—he had weil 
nigh abandoned the undertaking altogether, and made up his 
mind to return to the provinces as the hour of trial ap- 
proached; had he not accidentally encountered an old friend, 
even in the morning preceding his first appearance in Shy- 
lock, who succeeded in stimulating him to the decisive effort. 

Kean’s first appearance in London was on the 26th of 
January, 1814, ‘The audience was a very thin one. After 
having greeted the new Shylock with the customary reception 
on such an occasion, all was painfully silent, until he uttered 
the words, “1 will be assured,” &c., “ then!” —as he him- 
self expressed it“ then, indeed, I felt, 1 knew, I had them 
with me!” Approbstion soon ripened into enthusiasm; and 
never, perhaps, did Kean play with such startling effect as on 
that night to the surprised few! His voice was harsh, his 
style new, his action abrupt and angular: but there was the 
decision —the inspiration of genius, in the look, the tone, * 
the bearing, —the hard unbending Jew appeared in the full 
vigour of his malignity, — the injuries upon him and upon his 
tribe saddened in his eyes, but through them might be traced 
the dark spirit of revenge, glaring in fearful, imperishable 
fury. That night was the starting-post of the grest course 
upon which he was destined to ran his splendid race. 

The second, and perhaps, on the whole, the most perfect 
of his performances, was Richard the Third. Richard, as 
drawn by Shakspeare, is bold, bloody, and subtle—ambi- 
tious, daring, and deceitful— amorous and heartless—a cour- 
tier —a soldier—a tyrant. All the varieties of the character 
were played upon by the actor, as though they were so many 
keys of an instrament, and every difficult passage was mastered 
with » hand which only genius could stretch forth, The 
scene in which the murderer of Edward woos Edward’s 
widow, in the very progress of the funeral, —a scene gene- 
rally conceived to be forced and out of nature, —was rendered, 
ea it is, natural and eminently beautiful, by the most enchant- 
ing acting that ever was witnessed on the stage. As Kean 
leaned against the pillar, there was an air of easy confidence 
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that guve assurance of success; and his intended victim, like a 
fluttered bird, could not escape the fescination. Again, the 
. beautifal description of the night before the battle, was deli- 
vered in a manner which was replete with pathos, The 
death was desperate and magnificent. It was well said at 
the time, that “hs fought like one drunk with wounds; 
and the attitode in which he stands, with his hand stretched 
out, after his sword is taken from him, had # preternatural 
and terrific grandeur, as if his will could not be disarmed, 
and the very phantoms of his despair bad a withering power!” 
‘It bas been surmised that some of the fine passages of Kean’s 
acting suggested as fine passages in Byron's poetry. In 
Richard, the way in which be lingered at the entrance of his 
tent, drawing plans on the ground with the point of his sword, 
in the sbstraction of his mind, may have originated the lines 
in the “ Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte :” — 

Or trace with thine all idle hand, 


In loitering mood upon the sand, 
‘That earth fa now an free.” 


‘The Ode was written on the 10th of April, 1814, and Kean 
bed first appeared in Richard in the February previous. 
‘The actor was, therefore, in all his Richard glory at that 
moment. 

‘The triumph of this great actor over the majestic horrors 
and gloomy dangers of the character of Othello is fresh in the 
memory of all lovers of the drama. Particularly in the third 
act, of that inimitable tragedy, his spirit glared out in all its 
vivid and unquenchable fire. His “ Farewell” was uttered 
in that forlorn tone, which, once heard, could never be for- 
gotten. Jt was the voice of desolation broken with utter 
Ditearness, Sach tones might be imagined to come forth, 
overloaded with despair, from that dread gate, above which 
stends the awful annunciation of “ All ye abandon hope, 
who enter here!” What convulsive energy hurried him into 
the gloomy gulfs of jealousy and passion! How did he 
yearn to be incredulous and confiding ! — how did he struggle 
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with a Laocoon’s frenzy in the coils of his serpent sus- 
piciona ! 

‘The Iago of this great actor was an elaborate and brilliant 
performance ; but it was too studied in its cunning and black- 
ness, The fine Italian face of Kean, however, was here seen 
to great effect, and was an intellectual study for a painter. 
The eye looked “quite through the deeds of men,” and 
spake ncate malignity, as though it were capable of distinct 
utterance. The expression of the face was, perbaps, too cy- 
nical and satarnine, but it was deeply charged with meaning, 

In Romeo, and in Macheth, Kean was grand only in parts, 
and by fits and starts. In the murder scene of “ Macbeth,” 
and in the banishment scene in “ Romeo and Juliet,” he rose 
into the fall energy and grandeur of his genius — but, gene- 
rally, he was hurried, uneasy, and unequal. 

In Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s vigorous play of 
A New Way to pay Old Debts, Kean was incomparably 
original and grand. The daring vices of this man-devil were 
grappled by the actor with a giant’s gripe, and he went 
through the turbulent passion of the part, as though there 
were a fiend in him, His walk round his daughter, —she 
dressed up in silk and jewels to receive the Lord Lovel, — 
with his searching look at her beauty, was dangerously sensual, 
yet inimitably fine! His death, like all bis deaths on the 
atage, was striking and true to nature.* 

Among other characters, which we do not now re- 
member, Kean performed the varied parts of Jaffier, The 
Merchant of Brnges, Sforza in The Duke of Milan, Zanga, 
Richard II, Lear, Timon of Athens, Hamlet, Abel Drug- 
ger, Bertram, Coriolanus, Brutus, Leon, Don Felix ia The 
Wonder, Duke Aranza, Reuben Glenroy, the Stranger, 
Penruddock, Sir Edward Mortimer, Tom Tag, Hotspur, &c. 
As to some of these, John Kemble had “ marked them for his 
own,” bat Kean never failed to hit out some striking origin- 


© Te wan sndd, af the time, that his dying scene in Richard IT. was suggowed 
bby am acta] denth which he bed witeemed in « near relation, 
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ality; and, where he had to contend with an established 
style, as in Penruddock and Coriolanus, he fought in his 
own determined and furious manner, and offitimes baffled his 
opponents. 

For e period of nineteen years did Kean pursue this extra- 
ordinary career. No one as an actor ever had the ball so 
completely at his foot; nay, the ball at Ais foot waited not for 
the impelling touch —like the fairy clue, which ran before the 
steps of Fortunatus, leading him to happiness and fame, 
it speeded before him; but the inveterate whims of genius 
lured him into every by-path of passion and pleasure, and 
horried him on, — 

~~ « from flower to flower, 

A wearied chase—s wasted hour !* 
Frank in his nature,—impetaous in his soul, he knew no 
calmness of object or enjoyment. He must either fly or dur 
row! and he never disguised his vices or his virtues. With 
the genius to have been more than a Garrick in his art, he 
had the follies and passions at times to reduce him almost be- 
neath a Cooke in his habits. 

In the United States of America, where he staid from Octo- 
ber, 1820, to June, 1821, his success was equal to that in his 
native country. In France, in 1818, be was indifferently 
received, and unfairly appreciated ; though Talma, a complete 
master of his science, entertained the highest opinion of 
Kean’s genius. 

In person, Mr. Kean was scarcely of the middle height, 
and was accordingly deficient in the dignity of deportment 
requisite for certain characters, as thet of the noble Roman, 
Coriolanus. His features, though not sufficiently regular to 
be termed handsome, were capable of almost illimitable ex- 
pression ; his eyes, as it were, played with the passions in the 
very spirit of mastery; his voice, in the undertones, boomed 
with melancholy music, and in sudden transitions abounded 
with fige, meteor-like effect; and although, 2s we have said, 
he was not of dignified stature, he walked the stage with ease 
and self-possession attainable only by true genius. 
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Of “ his faults and his follies,” in private life, too much was 
pressed against him on one or two occasions, when they were 
forced into light; and his Isbours as an actor were often mal- 
treated on grounds with which the public had no right to be 
concerned. IF he had violated public decorum, by any intem- 
Pperance, or even negligence, a8 an actor, “Ae must answer 
it” But Mr. Kean, of Clarges Street, ought not to have been 
confronted with Mr. Kean, of Drury Lane Theatre, on ac- 
count of errors not committed “in his vocation, Hal!” The 
time has now arrived at which life’s bitter prompter may well. 
“ring down,” and permit the curtain to fall over the frailties 
of his nature. The tragedy of life is over; and Scandal may 
collect its large ill-natured family, put on their cloaks, and 
go home. 

+ Hard i bis fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fixed for ever to detract or praise 5 
Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
‘And folly loves the martyrdom of fame, 
"The wecret enemy, whose sleepless eye 
‘Stands seativel—sccuser—judge and spy; 
‘The foo—the fool —.the jealous — and the vain — 
‘The envious, who but breathe in other’ pain : 
Bebold the host — delighting to deprave, 
‘Who track the steps of glory to the grave, 
‘Watch every fault that daring genius owes 
‘Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
‘And pile the pyramid of ealumay !” 

Kean was a man all of impulse. It is told of him that, on 
retarning home after the first night of his Sir Giles Over- 
reach, his wife, in her delight at -his success, enquired how 
Lord Essex (then an active patron of the actor) was pleased. 
In the fervour of joy at the reception which the tmmoltuous 
and excited audience had given him, he broke out with, 
* D—n Lord Essex !|—the pit rose at me!” It was this glo- 
rious energy —this violent impulse—which now hurled him 
to the topmost wave of public opinion—and now sunk, bim 
to its hollows-—which carried him into the heart of Shak- 
speare’s mysteries—which broke open the depositories— 
ransacked “the iron chest”-—wherein Tragedy stored her 
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wealth; but which also, at 8 comparatively mid-day age, con- 
sumed life! Passion and imagination fought their fight within 
him, and bis destruction was the result. His was 


(The fery soul, thet working ot its way, 
‘ated the pigmy badly to decay, 
pi o'er informed the tenement of cay !”” 


stimable and endearing qualities as « man, may 
beNysthered from the sincere friendabip which he won from 
bis associnteg Friends with Kean were often devotees, That 
he did not espy high society is well known; though, at one 
period, his talents would have rendered him a welcome guest 
at any table. But his taste Jay elsewhere; and Keen was no 
flatterer of the great; he coveted neither courtly acquaintance, 
as did Garrick, nor had he the dignity of Kemble to usher 
him into high life. He was generous even to profusion, and 
his largesses were often injudicious; especially as he was 
koown to have disregarded provision for sickness or the in- 
firmities of age. He gave the receipts of benefits to public 
charities, played gratuitously for needy managers, subscribed 
liberally to benevolent institutions, and was openhanded to 
the applications of private suffering. In a right spirit of en- 
thusiasm for his profession, he raised, in 162), a monument, 
at New York, to the memory of Cooke; and, after the ex- 
ample of Doggett, he, since the yegr 1818, gave annually a 
wherry to be rowed for on the Thames, 
‘He originally possessed gf excellent constitution, which, 
had it not been impaired @Sy excesses, would, in all proba- 
bility, have enabled him to prop the drama in its decadence, 
for years to come. But his dramatic career closed prema- 
tarely snd unexpectedly, under circumstances as unprece- 
dented in the history of the drama, as they were deeply 
interesting in themselves, and painfully affecting to all who 
i the extraordinary scene. And here we must recur 
0 WM fact, that Kean’s experience of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and the caprice of public favour, to which even the actor 
moat successful in the attainment of celebrity is exposed, had 
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determined him to discountenance any desire on the part of 
his con, Charles Kean, to embrace that profession in which 
he himeelf had risen to such eminence. At an early age, 
therefore, the lad was placed at Eton, where he remained for 
three or four years; and then his anxiety to enter upon the 
world, and work out for himself way to independence, in- 
duced his father to procure, through the interest of his friend, 
Lord Essex, an appointment for Charles as s cadgMin the 
service of the East Indias Company. But when Kean ima- 
gined that every arrangement was completed, be found his 
son's anxiety for the welfare of his mother waggié grest, and 
his apprehension so strong, lest, by any reverse of his father's - 
prospects, she might be exposed to misfortune or suffering, 
during his absence from Europe, that he hed resolved, firmly 
and immovably, to remain in England, and seek for reput- 
ation and wealth on the stage. To this messure Kean was 
rendered still more repugnant by the ungracious necessity 
thus forced upon him of returning to the Earl of Essex the 
appointment his Lordship had exerted considersble interest 
to necure; and it was not for some yesrs, nor, indeed, until, 
in consequence of some misunderstanding with the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, he withdrew from thet establishment, 
and hastily concluded an engagement with M. Laporte, at 
Covent Garden, that he ever became so far reconciled to his 
son’s adoption of the theatrical profession as to consent to 
appear in the same play’ even on the same boards with 
him. But Laporte, rightly taggmating the attraction that the 
appearance of father and son, Wy the representatives of two 
much characters as Othello and would prove, rendered 
that condition the sine qué non of the arrangement They 
were sccordingly announced for the 26th of March, 1883; 
and 2 house crowded in every part justified the most san- 
guine anticipation of their success. The scene in which the 
Moor appeared, followed by * mine ancient,” can never bi 
forgotten by those who beheld it. The applause Wiity 
moltoous—the spirit of enthusiasm pervaded all—and never 
perhaps, were the generous sympathies of an audience mon 
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vividly displayed than at that moment. Tt may well be con- 
sidered as an era in the annals of the atage; for we should 
vainly trace through those snnals for a parallel to that scene. 
‘Tt was not merely the fact of father and son having attained to 
euch excellence in the histrionic art as to be thus qualified to 
assume, in the same play, and on the same occasion, the two 
most difficult characters in the whole range of the tragic 
drama, unpreced:nted as that fact really is—it was not the 
mere novelty of a new Iago; but there stood Edmund Kean, 
the only Othello of the modern stage, no longer opposing the 
‘bent of his son’s genius, but sacrificing all his repugnance to 
that son’s adoption of e profession in which he saw so much 
even to embitter the very enjoyment of supremacy and suc- 
cess —and entering with him upon a trial of skill in that play 
in which 90 many @ Tago had proved but “ a foil ;” making—— 

—“ his skal Like a star in the darkest night, 

‘Stick ery off undeed.”" 

Tt was 0 spectacle never to be forgotten, to see the great 
tragedian leading forward that son, —attesting, with a father’s 
pride, their perfect reconciliation, — enjoying the paternal 
triumph which his success at so early an age could not fail 
to excite in such s heart as Kean’s,—presenting him to those 
from whose hands he had himself won the meed of high 
Yenown, as a worthy competitor for the garland of dramatic 
fame which they had conferred upon him, whenever the hand 
of Time should snatch it from his own brow. But if all 
hearts beat high with joy and exultation in thet scene, what 
were the sensations with which, after the delivery of the 
passage in which Kean breathed, in tones of soul-subduing 
pathos, the anguish, —the all but mortal agony of an “ o’er~ 
charged heart,” giving its last sigh of desolation and despair 
to the wreck of all its hopes, of all its happiness, — the last 
“ farewell” to the hero’s ambition, to the soldier’s glory, to 
the husband’s cherished bliss, to the haman weakness, the 
sympathies and the affections of the man,—the mournful 
melody of his voice coming over the spirit like the desolate 
moaning of the blest that precedes the thander-storm, -—he 
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faltered forth the words “ Othello’s occupation’s gone |” and 
sunk almost exhausted on the arm of his son! A sudden 
and a saddening conviction smote every heart that the last 
effort of the tragedian was then made, and that the stage had 
lost its brightest ornament. Upon Mr. Charles Kean de- 
volved the melancholy but filial duty of bearing his exhaasted 
father from the field of his former triumphs, and from the 
eyes of those whom he had so often moved to admiration, to 
wonder, to enthusizsm, to pity, and to tears. 

Mr. Kean was removed to his house at Richmond, where 
he received the most unremitted attention from Mr. Douchez, 
and his other medical attendants; but in vain. He lingered, 
however, until twenty minutes past nine o’clock of the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 15th of May, 1838; when he tran- 
quilly expired. 

‘The obsequies of this eminent actor were performed with a 
befitting solemnity, and with due honour, on the 25th of May, 
The coffin, while it lay at Mr. Piggott’s, the undertaker, in 
Richmond, was visited by great crowds of the inhabitants; 
upwards of « thousand, it was calculated, passed through the 
rooms during the preceding evening. At half pest ten o'clock 
on the morning of the funeral, Mr. Kean’s house was opened 
to the public. Within a few minutes of three o'clock, the 
procession moved in the following order : — 


‘Two Beatles, 
‘Two Nutos, 
A Page. Plume A Page. 
‘The Undertaker. 

Pall Bearers. Pall Bearers. 
‘Mr, Braham. THE ‘Mr. Macready. 
‘Mr. W. Farren. BoDY. Mr. Horley. 
‘Mr. Cooper. Mr. Duns. 


(Chief Mourner, Mr. Charles Kean, 
supported by Mr. John Lee 
and Mr. 8, Knowles, 
‘Theatre Royal Drury-Lane 
‘Fund Committee. 

‘Mevabers of the Thestres Royal Covent Garden, Heymarket, and Engilah Opera, 
Sadler's Wells, the City Theattre, Surrey Thesre, and the Queen's Theatre, 
‘Members of different Professions 
Inhabitants of Richmond. 
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The Rev. Mr. Campbell read, in = most impressive and 
emphatic manner, the burial service; and a requiem, ably 
conducted by Mr. Hawes, was sung, consisting of two psalms 
to Pareell’s chant in G minor. After the lesson, Handel's 
anthem, “ When the ear heard him,” and the chorus, * He 
delivered the poor that cried,” were finely executed; and, 
immediately before the perting blessing, Handel’s heart- 
moving composition, “ His body is buried in peace, but his 
name shell live for evermore,” was beaatifully sung. 

It has been estimated that the sums received by Mr. Kean 
since the year 1814, amounted to 176,000% Nevertheless, his 
worldly affairs were so deranged at the time of his death, that 
his executors declined administering to his effects. 

From namerous anecdotes which have been circulated of 
this extraordinary man, we select the two following as emi- 
nently indicative of character :— 

‘The esteem in which he was held by Lord Byron is well 
known. It was more than esteem for the merit of the actor; 
it was sincere regard for the man, whom he sought to render 
more alive to the duties of the station which he now occupied. 
in private society, as well as in his profession, With this 
view, Byron lost no opportunity of making Kesn the intimate 
associate of his own circle of friends of all ranks, On the 
teturn of Lord Kinnaird from Greece, Kean was invited to 
meet his Lordship and » party of noble and distinguished 
names. We have before alluded to the grateful attachment 
which the tragedian cherished for Incledon, and which sprang 
from the kindness the latter had invariably shown him when 
he scarcely knew what it was to have a friend in the world. 
‘Now, it unluckily happened thet the very day fixed upon for 
the dinner of Lord Kinnaird’s friends, was also the day that 
had, for many weeks before, been set apart for a merry meeting 
of the friends of Charles Incledon, at Cribb’s tavern in 
Panton Street, Haymarket. Kean had, from the first, been 
pledged to his old friend to preside over the convivialities ; 
and, when invited by Byron to join his “set,” he had pleaded 
® previous engagement; but Byron, suspecting that be had 
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only some tavern orgies in view, would accept of no excuse, 
and Kean sat down to the festive board with bis noble friends. 
Greece, politics, and Parisian small-talk, had but few charms 
for him; and, soon after the removal of the cloth, Byron 
perceived that there was one chair empty. ‘“ Where was 
Kean ?—was he ill? —was he gone ?—was he in the house?” 
All doubt was soon at an end, for the servants announced 
that his carriage had remained in waiting for him from the 
time he entered the house, and immediately after dinner he 
had taken his departure. The noble bard felt this seeming 
élight so severely that, for some months afterwards, he scarcely 
spoke to Kean: nor was it till he witnessed his extraordinary 
performance of Sir Giles Overreach that his resentment was 
appeased. As Kean was carried off the stage, he felt once 
more the pressure of Byron's friendly grasp, as the noble 
bard exclaimed, “ Great, great, by Jove! that was acting! 
But, bang it! you should not have treated me so scurvily 
by ranning off from the Kinnairds to such a place as Cribb’s!” 
Kean then explained to the “wayward Childe” his early 
obligations to Incledon; and Byron pardoned the offence for 
the kindly gratitude of the motive. 

During the recess which followed Kean’s first triumphent 
season at Drury Lane, he accepted an offer to play at Ports- 
month. He had then become the great Mr. Kean, travelled 
ia his own chariot, gave splendid dinners, and was an 
honoured guest at the board of every manager. On the 
morning of the day on which he was to make his appearance 
at the Portsmouth theatre, the manager and two or three 
friends invited Mr. Kean to take a glass of Madeira and a 
biscuit at one of the principal hotels, The party entered 
the hotel, and seated themselves. The wine and biscuits 
were brought, and the landlord, “ albeit e great man,” could 
not do less for such a guest as Mr. Kean than wait upon him 
in person. Kean had no sooner perceived the landlord, than, 
darting upon him one of those soul-searching looks for which 
he was so celebrated, he exclaimed, “ Stop—is not your 
name —— ?” — & Yes, Sir,” said the landlord, astonished at 
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his looks, and at the tone in which he addressed him. “Then,” 
suid Kean, “I will not eat or drink in your house. Eight 
years ago I went into your coffee-room, aud modestly re- 
quested a glass of ale; yon surveyed me from top to toe, and, 
having done so, I heard you give some directions to your 
waiter, who presented me the glass in one hand, holding out 
the other for the money; I paid it, Sir, and he then relin- 
quished his hold of the glass. I am better dressed now, —I 
can drink Madeira, —I am waited upon by the landlord in 
person, — but am I not the same Edmund Kean that I was 
then, and had not Edmund Kean then the same feelings that 
he has now? Away with you, Sir— Avaunt! your sight 
pains me!” and, having said this, he took his hat, and hastily 
left the apartment. “ Now,” said Kean, when they had 
quitted the house, “ I will take you to an honest fellow, who 
was kind to me in my days of misfortune.” ‘They entered a 
third-rate house, and, having ordered some wine, desired to 
see the landlord. He came, but it was not the host of Kean's 
recollection; he was dead. There was, however, a sort of 
half-waiter, half-pot-boy, who had lived at the house when 
Kean frequented it, and who was a great favourite of his 
master. Kean, with a tear in his eye, enquired about the 
family of the deceased landlord, and, on leaving the house, 
asked the waiter what hour it was. “ I will see, Sir,” said 
the waiter, running to the stairs, at the head of which stood 
aclock, “ Have you no watch?” said Kean.—* No, Sir.” 
—* Take that and buy one, and whenever you look at it, 
think of your late master.” The noble-hearted actor put 
five pounds into the hands of the waiter, who remained mute 
with astonishment. 


For nearly the whole of the early part of the preceding 
memoir we are indebted (with some slight alterations and 
corrections) to “ Fraser's Magazine.” In the compilation of 
the remaining portion we have received much assistance from 
“The Literary Gazette,” * The Atheneum,” and other 
respectable publications. 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Frew persons have enjoyed a higher degree of public esteem 
and veneration than Mrs. Hannah More. Early in life she 
attracted general notice by « brilliant display of literary 
talent, and was honoured with the intimate acquaintance of 
many highly eminent individuals, who equally appreciated 
her amiable qualities and her superior intellect. But, under 
a deep conviction that to live to the glory of God, and to the 
good of our fellow-creatures, is the great object of human ex- 
istence, and the only one which can bring peace at the last, 
she quitted, in the prime of her days, the bright regions of 
fashion and literature, and devoted herself to a life of active 
Christian benevolence, and to the composition of various 
works, having for their object the religious improvement of 
mankind. Her practical conduct beautifully exemplified the 
moral energy of her Christian principles. She was the de- 
light of a wide circle of friends, whom che charmed by her 
mental powers, edified by her example, and knit closely to her 
in affection by the warmth and constancy of her attachment. 
She lived and walked in an atmosphere of love, and it was 
her delight to do good; the poor for many miles round her 
felt the influence of ber unceasing benevolence, and ber nu~ 
merous schools attested her zeal for the improvement and 
edification of the rising generation. 

To the “ Imperial Magazine,” and “ The National Por- 
trait Gallery,” we are almost entirely indebted for the fol- 
Towing memoir of this excellent and lamented lady : — 

Hannah More, the eldest of five sisters, was born at Staple- 
ton, in the midst of the coal district of Gloucesterhire, bor- 
dering on the river Avon, where it divides that county from 
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Somerset, in the year 1745. Her parents were poor, but 
pious, and respected by all their neighbours. Her father was 
the village school master; and such was his reputation for 
sobriety and diligence, that, on a vacancy in the parochial 
school of St. Mary, Redcliff, 2t Bristol, he was appointed 
to that situation without competition. Hannah, who was st 
this time about fourteen years old, had even at that age at- 
tracted notice by the fertility of her genius and eptitude for 
learning, The propriety of ber conduct, as evinced in the 
ssaistance which she rendered to her parents, and particularly 
in the instruction ahe imparted to her sisters, could not fail 
to procare her friends in the more extended sphere to which 
she was now removed. 

By one of those fortunate, or, as we should, perhaps, more 
properly say, providential, coincidences, which give an im- 
portant turn in life, about the time of Hannah's transplant- 
ation to Bristol, she drew the attention of Doctor, afterwards 
Sir James Stonhouse, by 2 poetical compliment addressed to 
his daughter. The doctor had but just quitted the profession 
of « physician, which he had practised above twenty years at 
Northampton, and had now, for his health, settled in Bristol. 
At his onset in life, he was perverted to infidelity by his me- 
dical tutor, the celebrated Dr. Frank Nichols, the king’s phy- 
his return from abroad, settled at Northampton, where it was 
his happy lot to contract an intimacy with Dr. Doddridge 
avd Mr. James Hervey; this friendship had the effect of 
shaking his sceptical principles, and at length he became so 
deeply convinced of the truth of the Christian religion, thet 
he destroyed all the copies of » pamphlet which he had, not 
long before his conversion, written against it. He also now 
exerted himself to the utmost, in repairing the evil he had 
done, by recovering to the truth those who had fallen by his 
example. 

‘Mr. Hervey died in the arms of Dr. Stonhouse; and so 
lively an interest did that eminently pious minister teke in 
the welfare of his friend and physician, that he earnestly urged 
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him to enter into orders. The exhortation, at sech an awful 
moment, made a strong impression upon the doctor’s mind, 
and, about four years afterwards, he was ordained by Lord 
James Beauclerk, bishop of Hereford. Upon this change, 
he was presented by his friend, Lord Radnor, to the living of 
Little Chevnal, in Wiltshire ; besides which, he accepted the 
ectureship of All Saints in Bristol; but the stipend of this 
last preferment he gave to his assistant, having a handsome 
fortane of his own, and so hed his Indy, who was a very 
pious woman, and had been brought up in the family of Dr. 
Doddridge, ber guardisn. 

Through the patronage of Dr. Stonhouse, and that of his 
worthy family, the subject of this memoir was enabled to es- 
tablish a very respectable and flourishing day-school on Red- 
cliff Hit; but afterwards, through the same interest, she 
removed to Park Street, within a door or two of her friend 
the doctor, Here she and her sisters took a select namber 
of boarders, and at length the day-school was given up alto- 
gether, This was mainly, if not solely, owing to the doctor, 
whose circle of friends being large and of the first rank, 
proved of the greatest importance to our young Hypatia; and 
it might be justly said, that she found in her patron another 
Synesius. The doctor was an elegant classical scholar, and 
thoroughly conversant with polite literature, as well French 
as English, Hannah's education, as may be supposed, had 
been very contracted ; for her father, who was the sole in- 
structor of her childhood, could set up no higher pretensions 
to learning than those ordinarily possessed by common school- 
masters; and the books then in use smong teachers of that 
description were little adapted to expand the enquiriog mind, 
The reading of Hanuah, till her removal to Bristol, bad, in 
consequence, been very limited; and she was wont to say, 
that an odd volume of Pamele, and another of the Spectator, 
were the only books of character that had fallen in her way, 
previous to her transplantation from the Bootian region 
where she drew her breath, to the populous city of which 
she soon became the principal ornament. So well, however, 
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did she prefit by this event, that ot the age of eighteen 
she composed some poetical pieces for the improvement of 
her pupils, one or two of whom were sctually older than 
herself. Among these early prodoctions was a pastoral drama, 
which was recited by a party of young ladies, for whom it was 
purposely written; and which was eagerly read and much ad- 
mired by several persons of literary taste and judgment at 
Bristol. As manuscript copies were in consequence handed 
about and multiplied among the author’s friends, the pub- 
lication of the pastoral was strongly desired, but all impor 
tunities to that effect were resisted till the rule “ nonum pre- 
matur in anmen” was neatly complied with; and then, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Garrick, and with the consent of Dr. 
Stonhouse, it was suffered to issue from the Bristol press, 
accompanied by 2 prologue to Hamlet, and another to Lear, 
with some lyrical pieces. The publisher in London was Mr. 
Cadell, who had not long before removed thither from Bristol 
as successor to Andrew Millar. Such was the popularity of 
“ The Search after Happiness,” the title of the drama, that in 
a few months it passed through three editions. 

The success of her pastoral, and the influence of so good a 
Judge as Garrick, encouraged our author to try ber strength 
in the highest branch of dramatic poesy, Accordingly, in the 
following year, the tragedy of “ The Inflexible Captive” was 
brought out, and experienced a reception sufficiently flatter. 
fag to induce a continuance in the “ train of Melpomene.” 
‘Two seasons afterwards, “ Percy,” the most popular of her 
tragic compositions, was enacted at Drury Lane, and ran 
fourteen nights successively. 

The tragedy of “ Fatal Falsehood” closed the dramatic 
career of our author; and the same year, on the death of her 
mouch valued friend, Mr, Garrick, who bequeathed to her a 
Tegacy as a token of esteem, she bade adieu for ever to thes- 
trical amusements. With Mrs. Garrick she continued to live 
‘on terms of the most cordial intimacy ; and, as long as she had 
it in her power to travel so far, she commonly spent some 
portion of every year at Hampton. 
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Soon after her first tragedy, she sent to the press two 
logpndary poems entitled, “ Sir Eldred of the Bower,” snd 
“ The Bleeding Rock,” founded upon some popular tradi- 
tions current in Somersetshire, among the pessentry of Men- 
dip. The success of these pieces was extraordinary, a thousand 
copies being sold in a fortnight. 

A snall volnme of “ Essays for Young Ladies,” printed in 
1777, was also stamped with the public approbation; though 
the author thought proper to reject it from the collection of 
her works, published in 1801, on the ground that the book 
was superseded by her “ Treatise on Female Education.” 

Of the above performance, the wortby and Jiberally-minded 
Job Orton thus gave his opinion at the time of its public- 
ation: — 

“TI have read Miss More’s ‘ Essays for Young Ladies,’ 
with which I am very well pleased; as containing excellent 
prudential cautions, and admirable religious maxims. She 
writes so well, so usefully, and with such a strong tincture of 
rational and manly piety, that I would have every reader 
enter fully"into her sentiments and advices, which are adapted 
to do much good.” 

The “ Ode to Mr. Garrick’s House Dog, Dragon,” which 
came out the same year with the Essays, is another instance of 
the versatile genius of the writer, and shows how happily she. 
could expose literary affectation, in whatever form it might 
appear, 

Among the most intimate friends of Hannah More, at this 
period, was Sir Robert Palk, of Haldon House, in Devoa- 
shire. At this beautiful and elevated spot, which, George III. 
used to say, was the Gnest for its prospects be had ever 
seen, our suthor commonly spent part of every summer. 

In 1782, Hannah More made another addition to her laurels, 
by the publication of a volume of “ Sacred Drames;” with a 
poem annexed, entitled “ Sensibility.” ‘The attempt to drae 
matise historical portions of the Bible was not new; the same 
having been done, and eloquently, in Latin, by Buchanan 
and Grotius; who were preceded, ages before, by Eaekiel, 
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a Jewish writer, whose poem, in the Greek language, on the 
subject of “ Moses at the Burning Bush,” is still extant, 
Milton’s “ Samson” is also dramatic; and we are told that 
this great epic poet had projected other tragedies on the events 
and characters of scripture; but, whatever might be his sub- 
jects, or the intended plan of construction, he never carried 
his ideas into effect. The undertaking, in the present instance, 
was somewhat hazardous, considering the nature of the ground 
on which the author ventured to tread; and the difficulty of 
treating, in familiar language, what the general body of Chris- 
tians hold in veneration. All this had been maturely consi- 
dered; and, as the motive was not fame, but instruction, the 
volume was crowned with universal approbation, 

The poem of “ Sensibility” reflected as much credit on the 
heart of the author, as the harmonious elegance of its num- 
bers did upon her genius. It was addressed to the honour- 
able Mrs. Boscawen, the widow of the celebrated Admiral, 
and the mother of the late Ducliess of Beaufort and the Earl 
of Falmouth. With this lody and her noble relations Hannah 
More had long been acquainted ; and at Badminton, the man- 
sion of the Duke of Beaufort, she frequently spent some 
weeks during the summer avd autumn. She also took a part 
in the education of the younger members of the family, par- 
ticularly che late Duchess Dowager of Rudland. The poetical 
epistle to Mrs. Boscawen forms a striking contrast to the 
“ Dunciad” of Pope; as well as to some more modern pieces, 
in that kind of writing. Instead of casting fiery darts at the 
characters of her contemporaries, or abusing them with faint 
praise and affected friendship, the author of “Sensibility” 
enumerates the living ornaments of the literary sphere, and 
touches the distinctive excellences of each, without so flatter- 
ing or overcharging the piece, as to make it doubtful whether 
the writer was in jest or earnest. 

Good nature was, indeed, the prominent feature in her dis- 
position; but it was not, as in too many persons, of that 
accommodating nature, which does injury by compliances with 
what its judgment condemns. The liberality of Hannah More 
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was a Christin pringjpit(] and where she could not in'con- 
science commend, she was silent. The trath of this is evident 
throughout the poem, which has given occasion for this 
remark on her predominant virtue. It is not to be supposed 
that, of the group which came under review in this elegant 
piece, none had their faults, or that the delineator regarded 
their errors with indifference: it was enough for her that 
their general merits entitled them to her respect and friend- 
ship. The author had the pleasure to know that her per- 
formance gave satisfaction to all the parties of whom she had 
endeavoured to sketch a faithful description. As to the opi- 
nions of others, and especially of those who formed no part 
in the exhibition, she conceived them deserving of contempt. 

Soon after the appearance of this poem, Dr. Johnson, one 
of the primaries in this constellation of worthies, being asked 
by a young Oxonian, whether he was acquainted with Han- 
nah More, and what he thought of her, replied, “I know 
and esteem her well, Sir; and I think her the best of all our 
female versifiers.” 

It need hardly be said, that Hannah had a due sense of the 
value of this friendship. She admired Jobnson’s stern inflexi- 
bility of moral character; she venerated his solid principles 
of religion ; and it is apparent to all who are conversant with 
their respective writings, that the style of the one was the 
model of the other, There were many other points of resem- 
blance between them, as far, at least, as a similarity could 
possibly exist. Among the rest, Johnson was unfortunate in 
some of the objects upon whom he bestowed his protection, 
and for whom he exerted his interest in rescuing them from 
obscurity, and raising them above want. Such, also, was the 
case with Hannah More; as appeared in a very remarkable 
instance. Not long after the publication of the volume just 
noticed, she spent, as was usual with ber, part of the summer 
with ber most esteemed friend, Mes. Elizabeth Montagu, at 
her country seat in Gloucestershire. On her return to Park 
Street, she was informed that a poor milkwoman in the neigh- 
bourhood had written some verses, and left them for her 
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perusal. At first, she took little notice of the matter; but, 
upon farther consideration, her sensibility was excited, and 
she made such an enquiry as produced important consequences 
to the object of it. The poetical effusions of Anne Yearsley 
were examined, corrected, and a selection prepared for pub- 
lication by subscription; the success of which enabled the 
benevolent patrons to place the writer in a situation much 
above that in which she was found. Her subsequent con- 
duct, however, evinced the basest ingratitude. 

In the year 1786, Hannah More gave to the world two 
poems, “ Florio; a Tale,” and “ Bas Bleu; or, the Conver- 
sation,” . 

The first is arr admirable satire, but not an ill-natured one, 
on the frivolous manners of the young gentlemen of that 
period. The other takes its title and subject from the literary 
assemblies held at the house of Mrs. Montagu, in Portman 
Square. These meetings obtained the name of the “ Biue 
Stocking Club,” from the circumstance of one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, always wearing that article of 
dress. This distinction, therefore, which, strictly speaking, 
was characteristic only of an individual associate, soon be- 
came a general appellation. In the poem, the conversations 
and the leading parties are sketched with equal spirit, correct- 
ness, and elegance. 

‘The next publication of our author was “ A Poem on the 
Slave Trade,” printed in 1748, when the cause of the Africans 
had begun to rouse the spirit of philauthropy throughout the 
kingdom. Situated, as the poet had long been, in one of the 
principal marts for carrying on this nefarious traffic, it was 
next to impossible that she could be indifferent to what was 
no less offensive to morality than repugnant to the precepts 
of Christianity. 

In the same year appcared a small Tract entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great.” Though the piece was unony- 
mons, snd had no external attractiuns, but was thrown off, 
as it were, carelessly, to make its way by intrinsic merit, and 
the importance of the subject, it hed a rapid sale, and was 
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soon traced to the euthor by those who were best scquainted 
with her other works and sentiments. 

On the 10th of December, this year, Dr. Stonhouse lost 
his second wife. His first died at Northampton above forty 
years before, and was buried in the charch of All Saints, in 
that town. On the present melancholy occasion, the Doctor 
erected 8 monument in the chapel at the Hotwells, where the 
deceased was interred; and his amiable friend mpplied the 
following epitaph: — 

“Come, Resignation ! wipe the human tear 
‘Domestic anguish drops on virtue's bier; 

Bid selfish sorrow hush the foud complaint, 5 
‘Nor from the God she loved detain the saint! 
‘Truth, meekness, patience, honour’d shade! were thine, 
And holy hope, and cherity divine: 

‘Though these thy forfeit being could not save, 
‘Thy falth subdued the terrors of the grave. 
Oh! if thy living excellence can teach, 
‘Death hau a loftier emphasis of speech: 

In death thy lest, best lesson still inspart, 

And write,—‘ Prepare to die' on every beart.”” 


The Doctor himself died December the 8th, 1795, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and then the following epitaph, by 
the same pen, was added : — 

Here rests awhile in happier climes to shine, 
‘The Orato, Physician, and Divine: 
“T was his, like Luke, the double task to €ll, 
‘To beal the natural and the moral ill. 


‘You, whose awaken’d hearts his Isbour blesr'd, 
‘Where every touch by every grace was drew'd; 
Oh! let your lives evince thet still you feel 
‘The effective influence of his fervent seal. 


‘One spirit rescued from eternal woe 

Gives nobler fame than mazble can besiow : 
‘That lasting monument shall brave decay, 
‘And stand triumphant at the last great day,” 

‘When the last-mentioned publication of our suthor came 
out, there was something in the aspect of the times which 
rendered such a performance peculiarly seasonable. The 
indisposition of the King of England called for serious refleo- 
tion on the part of the people; and the incipient revolution 
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in France could not but tend to slarm the fears of every 
wellwisher to his native country. The mind of Hannab 
More, imbued with the soundest principles, was not easily 
depressed; but in her long, intimate, and extensive acquaint- 
ance with those circles which give an impression to th* 
general mass of society, she could not avoid observing how 
much moral evil was spread abroad, with every prospect o! 
increasing, for the want of example to check it among th> 
influential ranks of life. She and her sisters had now ter- 
minated their honourable labours in the education of young 
ladies, and, having acquired a competency with which to retire 
from that employment, they purchased a house at Bath; 
between which city and Cowslip Green, a small but elegan: 
cottage near Wrington, their time was divided. This was in 
1791; and the same year our author, whom we shall now 
call Mrs, Hanuah More, published one of her best works, 
“ An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World, by 
one of the Laity.” Though the present volume had no nanw 
to recommend it, the discerning public, as in the preceding, 
instance, immediately traced its parentage. 

The general design of these pages,” says the author, “is 
to offer some cursory remarks on the present state of religion 
among 4 great part of the polite and the fashionable : not only 
among that description of persons who, whether from dise 
belief, or whatever other cuuse, avowedly neglect the duties 
of Christianity; but among that more decent clays alsa, whe, 
while they acknowledge their belief of its truth by a public 
profession, and are not inattentive to any of its forms, yet ex- 
hibit little of its spirit in their general temper and conduct;— 
to show that Christianity, like its Divine Author, is not only 
denied by those who in words disown their submission to its 
authority, but Jetrayed by stil! more treacherous disciples, 
even while they say, Hail, Master!” 

‘The open avowal of atheism in revolutionary France, ac- 
companied, in the natural course of things, by savage per- 
secution of all that love the nate of Christian, induced Mrs. 
More to print, for the benefit of the refugees of that country, 
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and as a warning to the people of this land, “ Remarks on 
the Speech of M. Du Pont, in the National Convention, on 
Religion and Education.” 

The speech which gave occasion to this energetic per- 
formance was delivered in the Convention, on the 14th of 
December, 1792, on the subject of establishing public schools 
for the education of youth. It was received with such loud 
and long acclamations of applause, as showed that the assem- 
bly perfectly concurred in its sentiments; of which this is a 
specimen: —“* The tyranny of kings was confined to make 
their people miserable in the present life: but those other 
tyrants, the priests, extend their dominion into another, of 
which they have no other idea than of eternel punishments; 
a doctrine which some men have hitherto had the good nature 
to believe. But the moment of the catastrophe is come, when 
all these prejudices must fall at the same time. We must 
destroy them, or they will destroy us. For myself, I honestly 
avow to the Convention — I am an atheist !” 

In all her literary productions, Hannah More had stu- 
diously avoided the briars of controversy; but she deemed it 
her duty, in this instance, to take up the cause of insulted truth, 
for the purpose of guarding her countrymen from the con- 
tagion of infidelity, which was to be dreaded from the per- 
nicious example of the republicans and philosophists of France. 
Her appeal to the good sense of Englishmen was not without 
effect; and the sale of her pamphlet, devoted to the relief of 
the suffering emigrants, was such as to answer, in a consider- 
able degree, her benevolent wishes. 

To counteract the mischievous tendency of the publications 
which were at this time industriously circulated among the 
lower classes, by societies formed on the French revolutionary 
plan, Mrs. More also printed a tract, entitled “ Village Po- 
litics, in a dialogue between two mechanics;” one a convert 
to the new doctrines of liberty and equality, and the other a 
steady adherent to his church and king. The success of this 
piece induced the author to continue her labours, for the 
instruction of those who were in danger of being deceived by 
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the propagators of sedition and infidelity. Accordingly, in 
1795, she commenced, at Bath, “ The Cheap Repository,” 
which was published in monthly numbers; and contained 
those admirable tales, — The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain — 
The History of Mr. Fantom, the Philosopher, and his Man 
‘Wilson — The Two Shoemakers — The Two Wealthy 
Farmers — The History of Black Giles the Poacher, 
and his Wife Rachel — All for the Best—A Cure for 
Melancholy; with several other entertaining and edifying 
pieces, written in a popular style, and calculated to make @ 
lasting impression on the mind. The effect of this season- 
able poblication was astonishing. Within a few months, 
760,000 copies were sold; and before the next year the sale 
had reached the number of 1,000,000; with such an in- 
creasing demand for the tales in a seperate state, that the 
press could scarcely keep up with the call of the public, 
Though “The Cheap Repository” tracts were primarily 
designed for the improvement of the common people, and 
those who had neither time nor moncy to spare upon more 
@laborate treatises, such was the delightful mode in which 
our author conveyed the Jessons of morality, religion, and 
economy in her stories, that the numbers, as fast as they 
came out, were to be found in palaces, as well as in humbler 
dwellings, 

‘While thus, as Johnson once said of another ingenious 
female, Hannah More wos “ voluntarily descending from 
possible splendour to painful duty,” in applying her singularly 
versatile talents to the public benefit, she and her sisters 
were actively engaged in civilising and christionising one of 
the most savage districts in the kingdom. 

About the time when these ladies retired from Bristol, 
Mrs. Hannah More went with a party of friends to view the 
romantic scenery and natural curiosities of Cheddar. In 
this excursion, Mrs. More, whose mind was ever intent upon 
objects of benevolence, was so much affected by the miserable 
‘ppearance of the children who gathered around her, that she 
felt an inclination to enter some of the cottages; the interior 
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of which indicated the lowest state of poverty, while the 
manners of the inhabitants were equally rude, and their ig- 
norance deplorable. She repeated her visits, from a desire to 
do some good, though, at first, she scarcely knew how to 
begin, or what plan to adopt. This was the state of the 
parish of Cheddar; and most of the neighbousing parishes 
were of a similar cheracter. Few, even of the better sort of 
inhabitants, ever attended church; so that it was not to be 
wondered at that the grossest immoralities abounded through- 
out the district. Unpromising and desperate as the case 
appeared, it did not, however, damp the energy of Hannah 
More. ‘Though it was little to be hoped that a reform of the 
adult part of the population could be effected, she conceived 
it possible to rescue some, at least, of the rising generation, 
who might eventually be the means of giving a moral appear- 
ance to this desert. She was encouraged in the hope by the 
experience of what had resulted from the institution of Sunday 
Schools in the adjacent counties, especially in those parts 
bordering on the forests of Dean and Kingswood, with which 
she was intimately acquainted. There was in Hannah More 
a great firmness of purpose; so that, whenever she saw her 
line of duty clearly marked out, no obstructions could 
impede her progress, or induce her to depart from it, till 
convinced that perseverance would be injurious rather than 
profitable. Thus fortified in principle, and relying on the 
Divine goodness, she determined to make a trial for the 
improvement of Cheddar; rightly judging, that, if she could 
but succeed in bringing the intractable spirits of that place to 
some respect for religion, there would be less difficulty in 
reforming their neighbours. 

The first attempt was very discouraging, for a general 
opposition was raised against the schools, not only at Ched- 
dar, dat all round the Mendip hills. Instead of gratitude to 
the charitable lady who proposed to bestow upon the children, 
at her own charge, that which their parents could not, and 
other persons would not give them, the obstinate end ignorant 
People invented and propagated strange calumnies against 
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her. One of the most extra ‘obfhese reports was, that 
‘Mrs, More intended to convey the-children beyond sea, and 
to sell them for slaves in our foreign settlements! Even 
those who did not assent to so outrageous a fiction, refused 
to give the lady credit for the disinterestedness of her motives. 
Hoaving no idea of Christian feeling themselves, they would 
not bring themselves to believe that she was actuated solely 
by the desire to do good: “ For,” said they, “ who ever 
heard of people tuking pains to bestow benefits upon the 
poor, without having some selfish object in view?” As to 
the advantages of religious knowledge, the people of Cheddar 
had no more notion of it than their native rocks, “ Religion,” 
said they, * will neither fill our bellies, nor clothe our backs; 
and as to reading, it only serves to make poor folks proud 
and idle.” All this, and much more of like import, was this 
excellent lady obliged to hear, and patiently endure, in her 
intercourse with the churlish boors of Cheddar, before she 
could succeed in planting one seminary of instruction among 
them. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, Mrs. More, by perse- 
verance and acts of kindness, so far overcame the prejudices 
of the people, that at length a school was established st 
Cheddar, and other parishes soon followed the example. Of 
these institations, Hannah and her sisters were for some time 
the only teachers. These ladies were accustomed to leave 
their own house at an early hour on Sunday morning during 
the summer month»; and, after twice attending the church 
with the children, they returned home late at night, having 
made a circuit of ten, fificen, and sometimes twenty miles, in 
their labour of love, 

The institution of female clubs was another measure of 
singular benefit in this part of the country, by inducing hebits 
of industry and economy among those who had formerly been 
noted for their dissolute and idle conduct. A small sum was 
paid monthly by each member; and the fund thus raised, 
aided by charitable contributions, was applied partly to the 
relief of the sick ond aged, and partly distributed in rewards 
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to young women . F(a ar on their marriage. 
‘Thus a regard to ion was encouraged, and a 
higher standard of morals introduced into this part of the 
country, than had been known there from time immemorial. 

The good effects of Mrs. More’s schools at length became 
so evident, as to obtain gesieral notice and imitation. ‘They 
were mentioned in the reports of the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor. They were the means of exciting a 
zeal in many quarters for the formation of similar establish- 
ments; and they roused the clergy in the adjacent parishes to 
asense of their duty. At length a yearly festival was celebrated 
on the hills of Cheddar, where above 1000 children, with 
the members of the female clubs, after attending church 
service, were regaled at the expense of their benefactors; and 
amidst a multitude of spectators, many of whom came from 
distant places to witness the pleasing scene. 

In 1799, Mrs. More published her “ Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education,” three editions of which 
appeared the same year. That part of this work devoted to 
the most important of all concerns, the inculcation of religious 
practice upon Christian principles, while it afforded pleasure 
to one class of readers, had a contrary effect upon others, and 
those too of the greatest weight and influence in society. 
Some of the periodical crities censured the author, as unjust 
in her strictures and severe in her precepts. By one eminent 
dignitary of the church her opinions were pronounced to be 
Calvinistic. So little, however, was the treatise or its author 
affected by these remarks, that the sale of the former increased, 
end the latter was desired by the highest personages ia the 
realm to put her sentiments in writing on the proper course of 
instruction to be adopted for the infant heiress to the British 
throne, This, though a flattering commission, was also one 
of adelicate nature; the discharge of which involved many dif 
ferent interests and objects out of the ordinary line of didactic 
composition. Hannah More had long since given up the 
world and its honours; but she could not, consistently with her 
loyalty and strong sense of duty, decline an office calealated 
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for the public good. She accepted the trust; relinquished her 
house at Bath, and retired to Barley Wood, a cottage delight- 
fully situated in the village of Wrington. Here she went 
diligently to work ; and in 1805 published the result of her 
observations in two volumes, but without a name, and under 
the unassuming title of “ Hints towards forming the Character 
of a young Princess.” The work was dedicated to Dr. John 
Fisher, Bishop of Exeter, who had been appointed tutor to 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales while the second volume was , 
passing through the press. Both in the dedication and in the 
preface, great care was taken to avoid the appearance of 
having received a high sanction for the composition of the 
treatise. ‘This caution would have been proper under any 
circumstances; but in those of the royal family it became 
doubly expedient, 

In the preface the following apology was offered, to guard 
against the charge of presumptuous obtrusion :—-‘ The writer 
is very far indeed from pretending to offer any thing ap- 
preaching toa system of instruction for the royal pupil; much 
Jess from presuming to dictate a plan of conduct to the precep- 
tor, What is here presented is » mere outline, which may be 
filled up by far more able hands: a sketch which contains 
no consecutive details: which neither aspires to regularity of 
design nor exactness of exccution, To awaken a lively 
attention to a subject of such moment: to point out some 
circumstances connected with the carly season of improvement, 
but still more with the subsequent stages of life; to offer, not 
a treatise on education, but a desultory suggestion of'sentiments 
and principles; to convey instruction, not so much by pre- 
cept, or by argument, 25 to exemplify it by illustrations and 
examples; and, above all, to stimulate the wise and the good 
to exertions far more effectual ;—these are the real motives 
which have given birth to this slender performance.” 

Notwithstanding the author's modest professions, and the 
greut care tuken to avoid whatever inight give offenceto parties, 
offence was taken in one quarter, and much abuse was in con~ 
sequence poured upon the work. ‘The attack, however, only 
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served to make the treatise more extensively read and admired 
among thosc persons whose judgment was deserving of esteem. 

In 1809 appeared a tale, in two volumes, entitled * Cotebs 
in Search of a Wife.” Though the work was unaccredited 
by any name, the world immediately ascribed it to Hannah 
More; and such was the effect of the impression, that six 
editions were sold in the course of the year. This was the 
first attempt of our author at novel-writing ; and she was led 
to adopt that mode of conveying instruction now, from a wish 
to turn the popular taste to a moral and religious purpose 
The object of the work is to exhibit the dispositions, manners, 
attainments, and principles necessary to eusure domestic 
happiness. The author imagining, and probably knowing 
from experience, that those who stand most in need of instruc~ 
tion on this subject would not have patience to read grave 
disquisitions and didactic essays, contrived to weave her lessons 
into the form of a pleasing story, with a title calculated to 
attract general attention. This honest, or, as Dr. Johnson 
would have called it, holy artifice, was extremely judicious ; 
for even the follies of fashionable education are not greater 
enemies to conjugal happiness than the sentiments which in 
early life are imbibed from novels. Mrs. More seems to have 
been actuated by something like the spirit of Cervantes, and 
conceived the bope that, 2s the ingenious Spaniard, in the 
sixteenth century, corrected the bad taste of his conntry- 
men through the charm of a popular romance, she might pos- 
sibly accomplish a similar work of reformation in England, 
where it was greatly wanted, by the fasciuating medium of a 
novel. 

Ceelebs was soon translated into foreign languages, parti- 
colarly French and German; so that this delightfully moral 
tale was as much read on the European continent and in 
North America as in England. 

In 1811, and the following year, Mrs. More favoured the 
world with two very valuable treatises, closely connected with 
each other in subject: — the first entitled “ Practical Piety ; 
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or, the Influence of the Religion of the Heart on the Conduct 
of Life ”—the second, “ Christian Morals.” 

In the prefaces to these works, affecting allusions are made 
to the situation under which they were written, and more 
especially to the deaths, ia almost quick succession, of the 
three sisters between Hannah, the eldest, and Martha, the 
youngest. The preface to the “ Christian Morals” was in- 
tended as « literary farewell to the public, in a grateful ac~ 
knowledgment for a long continuance of patronage; and an 
apology for another appearance in the world as an instructor. 
But though, apparently, Mrs. More now took a final leave of 
the press, which she had for so many years employed, 
honoarably to herself and beneficially to the world, her active 
mind still laboured with delight in the momentous cause to 
which her talents had uniformly been devoted. The declara- 
tion of her Suviour was made the rule of her conduct; and 
by his grace she found her intellectual strength increase, as 
her bodily frame guve signs of decay. In 1815, she published 
one of the ablest of her performances, “ An Essay on the 
Character und Writings of St. Paul.” This work is neither 
biographical nor critical, but purely practical ; exhibiting in 
the conduct of the great Apostle of the Gentiles all the at- 
tractive and inimitable beauty of the Christian life. The con- 
troversies to which the Epistles have given rise, the author of 
the ersay cautiously avoids ; nor does she meddle with any of 
those dark passages which another inspired writer has de~ 
scribed as “hard to be understood.” The abject sought to 
be established is the edification and encouragement of the 
reader, by delineating the brightest example of human per- 
fection upon record, 

Tt was about this period of her life that the following 
pleasing account was related by au American gentleman, who 
visited Barley Wood with some friends :— 

* The cottage, as it is called, though covered with thatch, 
is exceedingly neat end tasteful ; and, both within and without, 
wear, all the appearance of simple elegance. It occupies a 
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sitaation on the gentle declivity of an eminence, and com- 
mands a view of the village of Wrington, a short distance 
below, and a richly variegated country with an extensive 
horizon. The selection of this spot, the plan of the cottage, 
and the arrangement of the grounds, are due to the ingenuity 
and talent of the two sisters, and reflect the highest credit 
upon their taste and judgment. In the short conversation we 
had with Martha More, before her sister joined us, the 
former spoke much of the latter, and appeared as much in- 
terested in the réputation of her works, and as highly to enjoy 
their celebrity, as the author herself could do, The latter 
soon came in, and took us by the hand with great ease and 
urbanity. A table was placed in the middle of the room, 
around which we all seated ourselves; and, as I was intro- 
duced to them as an American, the conversation turned upon 
that quarter of the globe. The charitable and religious in- 
stitations of our country were enquired after by Hannah with 
the zeal of one who feels a lively concern for the good of 
mankind in every part of the world. She showed us a letter 
she had received from a deaf and dumb child of Dr. C. of 
Hartford, Connecticut, accompanied by an explanatory letter 
from the worthy principal of the institution, in that town, for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. The letters had given 
her much pleasure. The cause of Bible societies she has much 
at heart; and is decidedly opposed, though a firm church- 
woman, to the restrictive principles advocated by some of the 
mitred heads of the establishment. She had just given a no- 
table demonstration of her zeal in this cause. The anniver- 
sary of the auxiliary society of the neighbourhood was held 
last week ; and she and her sister gave a dinner and a tea enter- 
tainment to the whole company. There were 103 persons 
who partook of the dinner, and no less than 300 that drank 
tea. As many as the cottage would hold were accommodated 
in it; and the rest were served upon the lawn around it. 
Among them were thirty-seven clergymen, and the bishop of 
Gloucester. Notwithotanding her advanced age, and her 
having endared many attacks of disease, she went yesterday 
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twonty-two miles to attend a Sunday-school. Her constitu- 
tion (or, as she termed it, her muscular power), she said, was 
very strong ; for it had carried her, with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, through the assaults of twenty mortal diseases. The 
village at the foot of the hill contains an old Gothic church, 
and provides all the facilities of mere neighbourhood at a 
convenient distance. The house is large enough for all the 
purposes of domestic comfort and hospitality. The walls of 
the sitting-room below are ornamented with the portraits of 
their most distinguished friends. On our attention being 
turned to them, the characters of the individuals, and parti- 
cularly their most valuable qualities, were adverted to by 
Hannah More, with a warmth and energy which proved that 
age had not diminished the force of her early recollections, 
nor the ardour of her affection. Among these favourites, I 
noticed the likeness of William Wilberforce, Elizabeth Carter, 
Richard Reynolds, and John Henderson, the celebrated 
youthful genius of Bristol. In one corner of the room was a 
picture, which had been sent her from Geneva: it was a de- 
scriptive scene from one of the most interesting passages of 
Ceelebs — Lucilla in the attitude of prayer at the bedside of 
hier poor sick neighbour. Her bedchamber contained her 
library, which I should estimate at least at 2 thousand volames. 
She showed us a letter from a Russian princess, written with 
her own hand, in broken English, solely to acknowledge the 
satisfaction and benefit which the works of Honnah More 
had afforded her. We were satisfied, too, with seeing a 
translation of Coclebs in the German language, and a splen~ 
didly boand copy of it in French, sent to her as presents from 
the Continent. Industry is, doubtless, one of the habitual 
virtues of these worthy sisters. Besides the numerous lite- 
rary productions of the elder, and the extensive charitable 
offices in which they are engaged, every thing within and 
about the cottage—the furniture, the needlework, the flowers 
— bears the impression of taste and activity. 

“ We left Barley Wood with feelings of much satisfaction 
from the visit. Mine was not diminished by carrying with 
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Ine & present of a copy of ¢ Christian Morals’ from the hands 
of the author, given as a memorandum of the visit, and in which 
she wrote my name in an excellent hand, without spectacles, 
It is rare indeed to find so much vivacity of manners, at so 
advanced # period of life, as these ladies possess. They are 
fond of a country life. Hannah remarked to us, thet the only 
natural pleasures which remained to her in their full force 
were the love of the country and of flowers.” 

Of that delightful spot, Barley Wood, and of its amiable 
inhabitant, another interesting account was given in a letter 
from a visitant during the winter before Mrs. More took up 
her abode at Clifton. 

* Before we came in sight of the little town of Wrington, 
we entered an avenue, thickly bordered with luxuriant ever- 
greens, which led directly to the cottage of Barley Wood. As 
we drew nearer tu the dwelling, a thick hedge of roses, jes- 
samine, woodbine, and clematis fringed the smooth and 
sloping lawn on one side; on the other, laurel and laurestinus 
were in full and beautiful verdure: from the shrubbery the 
ground ascends, and is well wooded by flowing larch, dark 
cypress, spreading chesnut, and some lordly forest trees, 
Amid this mélange, rustic seats and temples occasionally peep 
forth; and two monuments are particularly conspicuous— 
the one to the memory of Porteus, the other to the mempry 
of Locke. As the latter was an inhabitant of Wrington, 
Hannah More, with her usual good taste, erected the memorial 
within sight of his native village. 

“ I was much strack by the air of affectionate kindness with 
which the old lady welcomed me to Barley Wood: there was 
something of courtliness about it, at the same time the court- 
Tiness of the vieille cour, which one reads of, but so seldom 
meets. Her dress was of light green Venetian silk ; a yellow, 
Tichly embroidered crape shawl enveloped her shoulders; and 
@ pretty net cap, tied under her chin with white satin riband, 
completed the costume. Her figure is singularly petite; but 
to have any idea of the expression of her countenance, you 
must imagine the small withered face of a woman in her eighty- 
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seventh year; and imagine also (shaded, but not obscured, by 
long and perfectly white eye lashes) eyes dark, brilliant, ftash- 
ing, and penetrating ; sparkling from object to object, with all 
the fire and energy of youth, and smiling welcome on all 
around. 

« When I first entered the room, Lady S—— and her 
family were there: they soon prepared to depart; but the 
youngest boy, a fine little fellow of six, looked anxiously in 
Mrs. More’s face, after she had kissed him, and his mamma 
said, ¢ You will not forget Mrs. Hannab, my dear:’—he 
shook his head. ¢ Do not forget me, my dear child,’ said the 
kind old lady, assuming a playful manner —‘ but they say your 
sex is naturally capricious: there, I will give you another kiss ; 
keep it for my sake, and, when you are a man, remember 
Hannah More.’—‘ J will, he replied, ‘ remember that you 
loved children,’ It was a beautiful compliment, 

“ After a good deal of conversation on indifferent topics, 
she commenced showing us her curiosities, which are numer- 
ous and peculiar: gods, given up by the South Sea Islanders‘ 
to our missionaties—fragments of Oriental manuscripts —a 
choice, but not numerous, collection of books, chiefly in 
Italian, English, and French (for she speaks all those languages 
with equal fluency), and, above all, a large collection of 
autographs, containing her correspondence with Garrick, 
Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Porteus ; and manuscripts also, in 
the handwriting of Lord Chesterfield, Chatterton, Addison, 
Swift, Atterbury, Sir R. Stecl, &c. &c.: one that particularly 
interested me was a letter from the little Prince Edward to 
our Queen Elizabeth, written in French. 

“ YF will now,’ she said, ‘ show you some monuments of 
the days of my wickedness; and she produced a play-bill, 
where ‘Miss More’s new Tragedy of Percy’ was an 
nounced — exactly fifty-two years ago! She lovked to me, at 
that moment, as a resurrection from the dead -¢- more par- 
ticularly when she added, ‘ Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Rey- 
nvlds, Porteus—all —all the associates of my youth, are 
gene; nor is there one amongst them whom I delight in 
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praising more than David Garrick. In his house { made my 
entrance into life; and a better-conducted house I never saw. 
I never could agree in the latter part of the sentiment, — 

* On the stage be was natural, simple, affecting,— 

Te was only that when be was off he was acting;* 

and only regret that this species of acting is not more prac- 
tised by the world at large. Ihave never been to a play since 
his death —I could not bear it’ She told me that it was 
nine years since she was down stairs: ‘ but I am like Alex- 
ander Selkirk,’ she added, laughing, ‘monarch of all I 
survey — every tree on this little domain was planted by my 
own hands, or under my special direction’ I bade her adieu 
with regret; for J never had the good fortune to meet with 
so perfect a relic of a weill-spent life. The spirit within was 
as warm and cheerful as if the blood of eighteen, instead of 
eighty, circulated in her veins. She is indeed a woman 
who has lived to good purpose.” 

7 On the 14th of September, 1819, Hannah More lost her 
sister Martha, at the age of sixty-seven. She had been for 
several years 2 great but patient sufferer by a disense of the 
liver, which terminated in an inflammation of that organ, 
She bore a distinguished part in the various “ works of faith 
and Jabours of love” planned by her sister; and, while the 
latter wos exerting her powers in the composition of her 
inestimable writings, Mortha watched over her health with 
the most tender solicitude. Unfeigned Christian humility, a 
strong mental susceptibility, an ardent love to her King and 
country, and a devoted attachment to the Established Church, 
were the predominant characteristics of this truly pious 
woman.‘ Her death was sincerely lamented by the poor, 
to whom she was a generous benefactress; and so generally 
was she esteemed, that funeral sermons were preached after 
the funeral by several of the neighbouring clergy. 

Under this bereavement Mrs. Hannah More, who was 
now in a state of decrepitude, from repeated attacks of the 
rheumatism and a complication of other disorders, quitted 
Barley Wood for a nest house in Clarence Place, Clifton, 
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where, and at Bristol, she had some valuable friends, though 
not a single relation of whom she had any knowledge in the 
world, Still, the energies of her mind continued unabated ; 
and, soon after her last removal, she printed “ Modern 
Sketches,” being a series of moral portraits drawn from real 
life. Most of these had appeared, from time to time, in the 
early volumes of the “ Christian Observer,” together with 
others, which the writer afterwards transferred, in a more 
lively form, to the pages of Ccelebs. 

With this publication the literary history of Mrs. More 
terminated ; but, though advanced beyond the ordinary period 
of mortality, and rendered incapable of moving from one room 
to another without assistance, she preserved her strength of 
mind and acuteness of judgment when she had numbered more 
than fourscore years. 

At length the time was come when this aged disciple must 
be called to that world for which from her youth upwards, 
through the long course of near fourscore years and ten, she 
had been in habitual preparation. As the sun went down 
upon her useful life, and eternity opened to her view, she was 
still enabled, by sovereign grace, to bear a faithful testimony to 
the truths which she had in so many publications explained 
and defended. In the last awful hour, she spoke of her state 
of mind and prospects with the ealn piety of a humble and 
penitent believer in Jesus Christ; assuring a friend that she 
reposed her hopes of salvation entirely on His merits alone, 
and expressing, at the same time, a firm and joyful reliance on 
His unchangeable promises. In this happy frame she conti- 
nued til! Tuesday, the 7th of September, 1833, when the dis- 
franchised spirit passed out of time into eternity. + 

On the 13th, the remains of Mrs, ILannah More were re- 
moved for interment with those of her sisters, in Wrington 
churchyard. She wished her funeral should be devoid of 
public paraphernalia; but, in its stead, suits of mourning to be 
given to fifteen poor old men of her acquaintance. On pass- 
ing through Bristol all the bells of the churches tolled: at the 
entrance of her native parish the scene was imposing. About 
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a mile from Wrington all the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
met the procession; and for the last half mile the road on each 
side was lined with villagers, chiefly in biack, scarcely one 
without a riband. At the entrance of the village, charity 
children, amounting to more than two hundred, with a great 
number of the clergy in their gowns, headed the procession. 
Her remains lie near the grave of Locke, 

On the Sunday following a sermon, commemorating the 
virtues of the deceased, was preached at Wrington, by the 
Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of that parish. This sermon has been 
since printed, with the title of * The Christian an Example.” 

It is said that Mrs. Hannah More realised more than 
$0,0002. by her writings; and, according to the following ex- 
tract from her will, legacies to the amount of 10,000/. have 
been left by her to the following institutions : — 

To the Bristol Infirmary, 1000/. 

To the Anti-Slavery Society, 5001, 

To the London Poor Pious Clergy, 500%. 

To the London Clerical Education Society, 100%. 

To the Moravian Missionary Society, 2001, to be partly 
applied towards the schools or stations at Greenckloof, Gna- 
denthal, and other Moravian settlements at the Cape of Good 


To the Welsh College, 400/. 

To the Bristol Clerical Education Society, 100%. 

To the Hibernian Society, 2002. 

To the Reformation Society, 2001. 

To the Irish Religious Tract and Book Society, and the 
Trish Scripture Readers Society, 1502. each. 

To the Burman Mission, and to the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, 2002. each. 

To the following Societies or Institutions, viz.:-—~ For 
Printing the Scriptures at Serampore, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the London Seaman’s Bible Society, the Bristol Sea- 
man’s Bible Society, the Liverpool Seaman’s Bible Society, 

pos 
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the London Missionary Society, and the Society for Printing 
the Hebrew Scriptures, 1007. each, 

To the British and Foreign Bible Society, 10001. 

All the foregoing legacies are $ per cent. Cousols, 

‘The following are in sterling money: — 

To the Church Missionary Society, 1000/., 8007. of which 
to be applied towards the Mission among the Syrian Christians 
at Travancore, near Madras, in Southern India. 

To the Society for Educating Clergymen’s Davghters, by 
the Rev. Carns Wilson, 200/. 

For the Diocese of Ohio, 2007. 

To the Trustees of the New Church at Mangotsfield, 1502. 

To and for the purposes, Societies, and Institutions after 
mentioned, viz. — For the Bristol Strangers’ Friend Society, 

the Bristol Society for the Relief of Small Debtors, the Bris- 
tol Penitentiary, the Bristol Orphan Asylum, the Bristol Phi- 
Josophical Institution, the London Strangers’ Friend Society, 
the Commissioners of Foreign Missions in America, towards 
the School at Ceylon, called Barley Wood, the Newfound- 
land Schools, the distressed Vaudoise, the Clifton Dispensary, 
the Bristol District for Visiting the Poor, the Irish Society, 
and the Sailors’ Home Society, 1004. each. 

To the purposes, Societies, and Institutions following, viz. 
—The Christian Knowledge Society, the Bristol Misericordia 
Society, the Bristol Samaritan Socicty, the Bristol Temple 
Infant School, the Prayer Book and Homily Society, the 
London Lock Hospital, the London Refuge for the Destitute, 
the Gaelic School, the Society for Female Schools in India, the 
Kenysham School, the Cheddar School, for Books for Ohio, 
the Bristol and Clifton Female Anti-Slavery Society, the 
Clifton Lying-in Charity, the Clifton Infant School, the 
Clifton National School, the Ctifion Female Hibernian So- 
ciety, the Temple Poor, and for Pews in Temple Church, 
501. each, 

To the Bristol Harmonia and Edinburgh Sabbath Schools, 
19 guineas each. 
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To the Shipham Female Club, 50/. 

To the Cheddar Female Club, 19 guiness. 

To the Poor Printers’ Fund, 19 guineas. 

For the Shipham Poor, 50%. 

To the Ministers of Wrington and Cheddar, for their re- 
spective poor, 19 guineas each. 

To the Minister of Nailsea, for the poor, 5. 

To my old pensioners at Wrington, 12. each. 

To the Kildare-Place School Society, Dublin, 100%. ster- 
ling, and 2002. three per cent. 

In addition to the foregoing munificent legacies, this pious 
Indy has bequeathed the whole of her residuary estate, which, 
it is expected, will amount to a considerable sum, to the New 
Church, in the out parish of St. Philip, in Bristol. 

In addition to the above, the following munificent bequests 
were, by the will of Mrs. Marths More, directed to be paid 
on the death of Mrs. Hannah More :— 

‘To the Bristol Infirmary, 10007. 

To the Bible Society, 10002, 

‘To the Bath Hospital, 1007, 

To the Taunton Infirmary, 1002, 

To the Baptist Missionary Society, and to the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews, 502. each. 

To Zachary Macaulay, Esq. to be disposed of at his dis- 
cretion, for the service of Africa, 5002. 

To the Bristol Clerical Society, the amount of stock re- 
served for the payment of o lapsed annuity of 301, 

To the Bristol Orphan Society, the Blind Asylum, the 
Penitentiary, and the Poor Man’s Friend Society, the amount 
of stock reserved for an annuity of 30i., to be payable on the 
death of the annuitant. 

To be disposed of in charities, omitted to be named by the 
testatrix, but which is intended to be appropriated by the 
executors, the amount of stock reserved for the payment of a 
lapsed annuity of 40% 

To be also disposed of, under similar circumstances, the 

pot 
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emomnt of stock reserved for the payment of an snnnity of 
201, on the death of the annuitant, 

To the Bishop of St. David’s (now Bishop of Salisbury), 
for his charities, 2007, 

To each of the Female Clubs of Cheddar and Shipham, 26/. 

To the Moravisn Missionary Society, 1002 

To the Rev, Mr. Berkin, for the Church in the Forest 
of Dean, 100/, 

To the London Poor Clergy Society, 1004. 
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A 


AFFLECK, Sir James, the third 

Baronet of Dalham, Suffolk mts fe 

‘8 General in the army, and for 

eer eee ee 
3 just 10, 11 a 

ay 

‘The fint of the war 

Bir James's uncle, Rear-Admiral Sir 

Aleck, in 


‘The title having been con- 1! 
ferred with remainder to the Admiral’s 
‘brothers, it was first inherited by 
Sir Gilbert, who dying i 
1808 without issne, it devolved on his 





ih 





cousin-german Sir James; and he also Rector 


having maw deceased unmarried, it 
descends = third time to a collateral 


Rev. James Affleck, by Miss Mary 
Froctor, and wea tora the 29th of 
‘April, 1759. He commen 


sili carer at Enngn in 
february 39. 17765 ia 
lowing April be went out to 
where he remained until the 
1778; when, in consequence 
severe wound received at Rhode I 


ai 


Hl 
2 
Hi 
He ERE 


i 


3 
f 
e 
a 


ty 


im consequence of ill-health ; 
Poe of thet rer obtained the 
jority the 19th Light Dragoons. 

spring of 1789 he went a second 
dine to Inde, aad Io 1791 again re- 


‘turned from ilL-bealth. 

He pave d the brevet of Lieut. 
Colonel in 1794, and in 1795 the 
Lieut.-Colon ey oy of the 16th 
ee whieh ple retained to 

He to the brevet 
of oot Bigulr Lace 1798; wns ap~ 
Poy 1a Major-G Sern 

fy 1803; a jeneral. 18055 

1811, Generel 


pie ‘oon He ms 

futy 16. 1908, le 

died unmarried, and in 

the title by the ‘Rey, Sir Robert "AGleck, 
of Silkstone ia Yorkshire, and 

¢ Prcendry of York. —Gentonan’s 


NATHRY, Lieut Genera Si George, 
K.C.H., Colonel of the 39th regiment 
of foot; Feb, 18, 1883; at Paris. 

‘This officer entered ‘the any in 
1779, os an Ensign in tho 9Ist Foot, 
and in Jamuary following sailed with 
that corps to the West Indies, where 
hhe served a year xt St, Lucie, and then 
returned home in ill-health. Having 
obtained a Lieutenancy in the 9ist in 
‘1781, be into the 48th 
Jan, 1782, In Jen, 1788 he sgain 
sailed with the latter to the West In- 
digs, where be purchased a company in 
‘November following ; in 1790 be cama 
home on lesve, and joined the regiment 
again in 1792. On the expedition un- 
der Sit C. Grey coming out, the 48th 
wes drafted, and Capt. Airey volun~ 


feared bis services; Ho mas employed 


in the succeeding campaign, 
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manded the light company of the 65th 
regiment ; on the conclaoo of the 


campaign he rejoined his regiment at “% 


th, In Oct, 1794. 
je was_next appointed aid-de-camp 
to Lieut.-Gen, Tonyn. In the winter 
of 1798 he again sailed with his regi- 
Siento the Wer Tndies, and served 
there a3 Assistant Adjutant-General. 
On the ist of May, 1796, he received 
he Majority of the 682, and returned 
(;, on the 4th of Mey, 1798, 
he Tnctnec the Lieut-Coloneley of 
the 8th foot, In that year he went out 
with his regiment to Minotea, and from 
thence proceeded with the army under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby to Cadiz and 
to Malta; he was then again sent to 
‘Minorca, es Deputy Quartermaver- 
General under General For, and after- 
wards to Elba as Commandant of the 
British troops serving in Porto Ferrajo, 
while that place was beveiged by the 
Zevncly and retained powewien, unit 
peace of 1802, when be rejoined 
‘Grobe For Deputy Quartermaster 
General, snd remaloed with that eficer 
until his return to Eoglend. He was 
next appointed to the staff in Ireland 
under Gen. Fox, and aRterwards accom 
nind him to Gibraltar ay Military 
Becretary ; fram the later place ht 
the Gener) to Sicily, _ 
xception of going to Egypt 
te Seeetary to Tatu Gene leckonre 
Fraser; he served until 1133, ay Deputy. 
‘Adjutant-Gencral, He received the 
brevet of Colonel in 1408, Tu is10 
be commanded a Is, 
during the threatened invasion of Mu- 
rat, in sddition to his duties of Deputy 
Adjutant-Goneral. He vacated that 
sapere, ng 
jn ier-General. InJuno 
following he became Major-tienvral on 
the steff of Sicily; and in December 
10 take the command of the 
Torian Idands, where be continued 
‘until 1813. He then received the ap- 
pointment of Quartirmasier-G General to 
She forces in Ireland, which he retained 
for several years. He attained the 
rank of Lieut.-General in tbl, ond 
‘was appointed to tho Coloneley of the 
‘Sith regiment in 18:29. 

Sie George Airey married the Hon, 
Catherine ‘Talbot, third daugtter of 
Lady Tatbot of ‘Malahide, 
s aa lat mareroue Sony he 
eldest daughter, Margaret, was 
in Ingo tle Hans and Ker. Sr 
Francis Jervis Stapleton, Dart, son of 
the Late Lord le Despencer, aud uncle 
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creditable manner in 1827, under great 
disadvantages. He subsequently be- 
‘came the author of various works pub- 
linied im a perlodical form, at the clare 
‘when the rage for cheap and etabellished 
publications int engaged the public 
attention. The “ Survey of London” 
‘was his second work, in which is con- 
dense a greater degree of information 
than in any of the modera histories of 
the metropolis. The writer of these 
ines, who now +o uneapectedly pays 
thy last tribute to his industry and ex- 
cxtions, accompanied hin in many of 
iy surveys, and was a witnes to the 
difficulties which attenided the publica- 
tion, As the sheets ware composed, 
they were issued, in many eases with 
cerrurs of the pross and otherwise un- 
corrected ; yet whee be looks back to 
the work, hu feels satisfaction that # 
much has been rescued from the hands 
of time, and only reyeets thut the 
author had not more control orer the 
publication, 

‘At the tome period, in conjunction 
with a gentlenman of the legal prof 
sion, he projected a history of the 

of Southwark. and proceeded. 
to nushe many collections for the pur 
pore, when the publication wos aban- 
doned in comequence of the want of 
co-operation which he was induerd to 











expect. 

Tn 1829 he engaged with Mr. Hinton 
to sartey and publish @ of the 
county of York, in pursuance of 
which be visited the greater part of 
the county, and in the course of his 
@ multitude of valuable 
nteresting objects of anti~ 








pty. 

Pie plates of Launbeth and Lonion 

were viched by bimalf frou bis own 

drawings ; some of them are very ere 
> talents, 

‘Nr. Allen alo projected a histori- 
cal and topographicat atlas of England 
and Wale, aimounced in vol. vera. ii. 
P. 956; on a plan which, hed it heen 
completed, would have farmed a very 
eful wank. 
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In the easly part of the present year, 
in the manufacture of filters, 


been, probably, crowned with socren 
Dut for his premature and awfully sud- 
dea dissolution 


On Wednenlay, the 24th of J 
‘bia remains were iuterred in the eh 
yard of St. Luke, Old Stet. It was 
Pleasing to sec the grave 
by several gentlemen who spontaneously 
attended to witness the interment, from 
feelings of respect to the deceased. 

‘A list of his works issubjoined : — 1. 
“ ‘The History and Antiquities of the 
Parith of Lambeth, and the Archiepis- 
otnaiog Blog antic ei Ske of 

luding 
tnclaiog Bopp who have been 
born, or have resided there, from the ear= 
Vent period to 1896." Reviewed in vol. 
xev. L 148; vol. acvm. parti. p. 596. 
2 “The History and Antiquities of 
Londoo, Westininster, Southwark, and 
Perts adjacent,” 4 vols, Avo. 1827, 
1828, Reviewed in vol. xcix. i, 
895. 608. 3, A new and 
History of the County of York. Il- 
Jnstrated with Engravings by N. Whit- 
kaye 8 whe _ ies; hice A as. 
and compl ye Count 
Surrey. TMlustraed by a vert of 
Views by N. Whitrock,” 2 vols. avo. 
1890. 5 The wume work, with the 
oddition of some parts of the County 
of Samex. Illustrated fin views by 
N. Whittock, 1890. 6.“ The Pano- 
rama of Loodon, and Visiter's Pocket 
Companion in a Tour through the 
Metropolis” 1830, 75 plates, 18mo. 
Reviewed vol. xczr. part ii. 446. 5 c. 
parti, p. 528. 7. “A History of the 
County of Lincoln,” vol. i. 4to, 8 
«A Guide to the Zoological Gardeus,” 
ammall 12mo. 

He also wrote several articles in the 
Gentleman's Megazine. ‘The miscelts- 
neous plate of St. Katherine's Hospital 
in vol, xcv. part i. p. 209, and an 
engraving Eo ‘sccount of 
found at Lancing, Sussex, ia vol. cx. 
parti, p. 209, were his contributions. 
Gentleman's Mugatine. 








8. 

BABINGTON, Willen, 3L.D., 
April 39th, 1893, at his howe in 
Devonshire’ Street, Portland Place; 
aged 76. 


‘Dr. Bebington wasformerly Apothe- 


4il 


and afterwards Physician and 
fare? on Medicino and Guana t 
Ff 


of, —*A systematic Arrange: 

trent of lnral founded onthe 

Consideration of their chemical, 
external Characters,’ 





1799; sud some contributions to 
« Nicholson's Journal” and the * Me- 
tic irurgical ‘Transactions.’ 


profeusion hes been deprived 
of a distinguished ornament, and the 
public of « kind, liberal,” and ene 
lightened practi while the acien- 
tic world will have to deplore w man 
who formed, as it were, the 





p from Prete (eb whove conteneyy 
festival he #o lataly presided) down fo 
‘Wollaston and Davy, Dr. Babington 
vas the friend and agreeable 
meine of the most disti ‘pers 
sons of this country. In truth, bis 
anmiable temper, gentle manne nd 
ju sentiments, and vo 
inform, rendered ie 
highly sceeptable to a clas of mex 
wills ten and Isborious abstractions 
‘occasionally required the soothir 
pos of feiendly intercourse and the 
extilarating relief of enlivening con- 
‘versation, 

He expired after an illness of a few 
days’ duration, At its commencement 
his disease presented the ordinary cha- 
racter of the prevailing influenta; but, 
fn consequence of his advanced age 
and unremitting professional exertion, 
it speedily ewomed the more alarming 
form of peripnenmenia mothe. 

‘A public subscription has been set 
on foot for amonument to Dr. Bebing- 
tou’s memory. Gentleman's Magoxine. 

BAILLIE, Johe, im 
Toverncsabire, BI.P. for the Tnvernesa 
Gatrict of bargbs, Director of the 
East India Company, and « Colonel 
‘on the Bengal establishment; April 
90. 1883; at bis house in Devonshire 
‘Place, in the Glat year of his age. 

In November, 1791, this officer ar- 
rived in India, having been appointed. 
ton cadetship on the Bengal Establish 
ment in the preceding yesr. In 1797 
hhe was employed by Lord Teigamouth 
to transiste from the Arabic language 











[ 


the mustud of Poonah by Jeswund 
‘Rao Holker, bad 0 occupy 
‘Peovinee of Bundlecund) in e state 
of exaeity to the British power. 

cause of Shumahere was sup- 
Ported by the Rana of Culpee and other 
chieftains of the province ; whilst, with 


E 
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poco per annum, bad buen mevigned. 
‘embraced the reduction of the power and 
influence of Hummut Hehader and the 
native chiefs of Bundlecund, without 
‘weakening their attachment or hszarding 
hee revolt; and the extabishioent of th 
British civil power und the collection 
of revenue in the province, under all 
the disadvantages of impending inva- 
sion’ and the desattory operations of 
‘numerous bands of predatory teopy, 
Within the short space of three months 
there objects were accomplished by 

in Baillie; amd when, in May 
the regular force 1 
ion of the province 
by the troops of Ameer Khan, 











‘The when the utmost disorder was appre 


bended in convquence of the decease 
of Hummut Behader, the British au- 
ity in Bundlecund was alone pre- 
by dhe fortitude, ability, and 
influcnce of Captain Baillie. Even at 
that crisis of distress and danger, he 
wax enabled to frame an errangetient 
with regard to the lant granted to 
Jaidad, for the support of the late 
Hommut Behader’s troops, which laid 
the foundation of their ultimate transfer 
ie i ee 
catty the vervices o in 
Baill wore coutioucd in Ms eapecty 
of a member of the comminion ap- 
pointed in July, 1804, for the adrainia- 
tration of the affaim of Bundlecand ; 
and the intreduction of tho regular 
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ments concluded by this officer, much 
remained to be accomplished for the 





‘establishment of the British i 
i Ince, continued unadj 





Bendicnd ‘The fret success of bis 
was manifested in the peacee 
She Sivas! of the terbaleet and 
ferocious body of Nangahs, the can 
tinuance of which in the service of 
the Cowpany opposed & material ob- 
siacle to every salutary 
‘Toe nert object be accompliied was 
‘the complete resumption of the Jaidad 
landa of the late Humeut Hehader, 
without the slightest commotion, al- 
thougd opposed by the powerful influ- 
ence of the family and a numerous 
body of military chieftains, in coin 
mand of large bodies of troops and in 
possession of numerous forts; thos 
effveting the peaceable transfer to ths 
British dominions of a territory yield- 
‘ng an annual reronue of eighteen lace 
of rupees (925,000 sterling), with 
the suctitce oaly of a Jaghere of little 
more than one lac of rupees per annum, 
On the death of Colonel Collins in 
1807, Captain Baillie was appointed 
Rosident at Lucknow, where be re 
mained till the end of 1815; and in 
June, 1818, he was placed on the 
retired list, 
‘The following are the dates of this 
\ officer's commiaions: — Ensign, 15th 
‘March, 1798; Lievtenant, 17th Nov. 
194; 30th 






+ Major, 2d January, 1611, and Lect 
Colonel, 14th July, 1816. 
After returning to England, Colonel 


Baillie was, in 1890, elected to Partia~ 
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ment for the borough of Hedon, for 
which be sat during two parliaments 
‘until the dissolution of 1880, In that 
the was returned for the of 
&e., aod re-chowen in 1831 
aod 1832, He was elected a Ditector 
of the East India Company, macys May 28. 
1838, — United Service Journal. 
BALLARD, Volant Vashon, Ex. 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, and C.B.; 


latter sbip, he cng 
of 1607, five 


feiedagres 


Sept. 18 1811, Isshella-Sarah, eldest 
dsnghter of Jares Crabby of Sided 
Lodge, ia Hampshire, Kay, Hin re- 
watever taveed fe the ew church 


alt BIOGRAPHICAL 


of. Saviour, Waleot.— Mortals 


SLACRWELC,  saajor-General 
‘Nathaniel, C.B., ats Governor of To- 
bago ; 


1833, 
‘This officer entered the army at Ene 
Sign in te 94h oct, and obtained bie 
Lieutenantey in the same corps. He 
served in thove rwoks ut Gibraltar, the 
‘Cape of Good Hope, ia the East Indies, 
during the Mysore war, and at the siege 
of Seringapatam. He retumed to En- 
gland in bad health; and, December 
11, 1800, was appointed to = company 
in the Sd battation of the GOth foot, 
from which lie was removed to the 41st 
foot, August 7. 1801, With the lat- 
ter he served ia Canada far four years ; 
‘end thea, returning to England, was 
appointed Aid-do-carap to Msjar-Gen- 






eral the Earl of Banbars. He next 
‘obtained a Majorit the It Wet 
India regiment. with wbich he served 


‘at Dominica, Rarbadoes, and Antigua; 
‘and was prevent at the capture of the 
‘Danish islands of St. Thomas and San- 
te Crus, In 1808 he wax appainted 
‘Liewtenant-Colonet in the ath West In 
dia regiment. He enstnanded the 
‘troops sent from Barbadors 10 Marie 
Galante, when vhat island was attacked 
bby the French, and way prevent ut the 
reduction of Martinique and Gusda. 
loupe. In Ist he was appointed 
Liewsenant-Colonel 
and in October, 181, embarked with 
the 2d battalion of that reyrment for 
Spain, when he joined the army on its 
crowing the Bidevos, ood was prevent 
‘at the battle of the Nive. On the King’s 
birth-day.in 1814, be received the brevet 
yank of Colonel ; and, st the later cud 
‘of June, 1415, he embarked with hie 
‘regiment for France, where it remained 
0 few woth. 

In 1819 Colonel Blackwell was aj 

pointed Commundant of the Heberuian 
Bchool, Dublin. He stained dhe rank 
Of Major-Geoeral in 1827, and nas ap- 

pointed Governor and Commander.in- 
Chit of ‘Tobago, April 17. 1Kys 
‘He returned from that colony chout » 
twelvemonuh ago. — Gentleman's Mag- 
eum. 

BINGHAM, Major-General sir 
George Ridont, K.C and K.-S, of 

‘Dess's Lease, Dorsetshire, Colonel of 

‘the zd battalion of the Rifle lrigade ; 
Janusry 3. Jes, at Camberland ‘Ter. 
race, 5 5. 

a 
excient family in Dorsetabize, a pede 
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nay be seen in Tate's 
Fiivoryor tte ony (aie Ta15), va 
Wy. p. 208. He was boro July 





at Cheltenhem, August 38, ham, 





Elizabeth, deuy so of obe Ridout, of 
‘Dean's Lease, Esq. He was appointed 
Frcwtente nthe mae veginent 
¢ in the same 

17355 Captain inthe Slot fokin 17967 
‘Major in the 82d, 1901; Lieutenant. 
Coloael in the 58d, 18 
in the army, 1813, He served one year 
and a half in Conice, and oa board the 
fect in the Mediterranean; two years 
and a half at the Cape of Good Tl 
‘eight months at Minorca; and ia 
tuzal ond Spain he wax prevent at the 
battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vitto~ 
tia, Pyrenees, and Nivetle: for which 
services he received a cross and one 
clasp ;, wm allowed to accept the insig~ 
nia of the Tower and Sword, Morch 
$0. 1813; and waa nominaled a 
Knight Commander of the Hath, on 
the enlargesent of that order, January 

1KtS. 

Sir George Bingham had the cl 
Ff Muonaparte from England to 

Helena, where he remained severa) 
year, a Licutenant-Coluncl of the 5:34 
regiment. Fn 1819, he wae promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, and sent 
to Ireland in command of the Cork die 











Foot, tnct Inc hed seturned to Meereee ayer 


lebealth, shortly befe 

was about to 

ment, poi 

Commandant of the 2 battalion of the 

Rule Brigade, June 

death of dir T. 
‘Asa oldier, « private gentlernan, and 

Sincere friend, few men had 

claitos to admiration then Sir George 

Hingham. He married, in September, 

1n14, Emma-Septima, youngest daugh- 

ter of Edmund Morton Pleydell, Eq, 

of Whatcombe House, in Dorvetsbi 


his ileath, and 






















ton, Ww. 

Mr. Biveet a . ot of Perth, 
‘but came to Birmingham when about 
fifteen years of age. In that town, 
where fe reskled for sis-andshirty 
yrars, be established » Museum end 
‘Shap fue curiosities, which, in yy tt be 
removed to Leamington, where he bed 
opracd a news end pituregalery 
in the year preceding. i 

cunsiated principally ‘serie in se. 
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ral history, particularly birds, the works 
of savage nations, models in wax and 
rise-paste, &e. &e. In 3824, we Sind 
im styling himself, Modeller to his 


Mojerty- 

fe had pretarkable facility in writ 

ing rhymes,— a power which be put to 
service. Even his Guides and 


Prose 
fe are the sles of bi peineipal 
seek —A Poetic Survey 





TDestly ith fe Name 
td Srotouignn, Bes early engraved 
in wmmblematical Plates,” 1800, 12mo. 


* Songs on the Peace,” 1802, “ The 
Converts; s moral Tale, recommending 
the Practice of Humanity,” &c. 1802, 
vo, * The Patriotic Clarion ; oF, 
Britain's Call to Glory: Songs, 
written on the threatened Invasion.” 

Critical Eqays on the dramatical Es- 
tayo ef the young Reeciuns by Gentle: 
men of Ii and theatrical 


five 
Copperplates, 1808, Bvo, “A Guide 
to Pearsington,” 1814, 12m0, “Comic 
Birmingham's Five Arts 
aud Converssziones, by an old Towns 
man,” 1899 ; in which he anys, — 

7 Fihy-tvee years ago Lee satinyeel 
As mm Aniets apprentice in Birsing. 


atm tow 
‘Half 0 Pd Lame Oh how 
pr joyous 


‘To witnese he arts in such splendour 


appeari 
To the foreguing cata 


added (were it possible ta cllea em) 
«long series of ephemeral verses, which 


is loyal and patriotic muse waa con- 
‘tinually pouring forth on every public 
ocemsion, and on ue periodical recur- 
vence of the Shakspearian jubilees at 
Stratford. y 


‘Mr. Bisset’s ingenious and amusing 
qualifcrtions, added to a disposition 
‘ever lively and desirous to please, pro- 
‘cured him the esteem of his neighbours 
and visiters. His maind was ever active 
in 

his epigrammatic verse, 

the tinh ead hilarty’ of hie flenda, 
‘He war « student of the arts, und ere- 
ented some and collected many paint. 
ings of celebrity, "In whatever society 
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‘he was placed, by absppy union of 
mous, ‘Kocwleage, aad siveaee he 
‘wes always one of the favourites of the 
circle ; snd he will be long remembered. 
by his friends as an intelli need oe 
sing companion, ap amiable 

‘fhe end tocful pilantrontes = 
Atritged from the Genleman's Mego 


SRONER, Mr. Charles Antony ; in 
Chariot Street, Portland Place, in 
round his 73d year, 

‘Born of an ancient fataily, which then 
resided at Oberesseadorf, near the Lake 
= Zeoeeeeeee 

jniversit tw! 
he was compelled to leave in conse- 
quence of his reluctance to enter the 
Church, —a profession which his father 
1bad, without considering the bias of bia 
‘son's mind, chosen for him ; and thus, 
at the age of eighteeo, he found bimsel 
‘8 martyr for conscience sake, and with- 
‘Suk ex his fly ee uch repose 
a were mu 
inthe pertot Garmang, be woondecicae 
with some persons of renk 
rare there, and who subsc- 
ly evinced the sincerity of their 
astiss'o y their efforts to promote 
he recta ef toe enscenste aren 
fthors when, o proves Sines for 
the character of —! the line be 
had determined to ‘be published 
“The Road to Virtue and begets, eh 
Comers however, that a wider 
‘2s open for his exertions in other coun- 
tries, be quitted Germany for France, 
‘and there supported bisuelf by giving 
lessons in German, aud 
the Classics, until be obtained the situa- 
tion of « private tutor in the farnily of 
« French nobleman; and with whom 
‘he continued till both were compelled. 
by the French Revolation to seek an 
asylum in England; where Mr. Boner 
‘was happily enabled by the produce of 
his lessons, not only to support himeelf, 
‘but to assist even his former friend re- 
duced to distress as severe as it waa un- 
‘expected and undeserved, 

‘When the College at Sendburst was 
institated, Mr. Boner made an applica 
‘tion to Colonel Marchant for the pro~ 





Board of Admiralty for the invention of 
‘& Quadrant of Reduction, or Sinleal 
‘Quadrant, which he to them, 
sccompanied by a description, to show 





‘teal certainty ; and, had he lived only 
another siz monthn, little doubt can re- 
main, a8 his unfinished papers testify, 
that he would have given a forrouls, by 
hich it would be perfectly eary to at 
certain, with reference to any given 
year, the variation required ; and from 


‘whence future bydrographers would be ris 


able to lay down the exact bearings of 
various places, at prevent known but 
imperfectly, in consequence of the 
discrepancies olxervable in the obverva. 
tions of navigntors, and of the want of 
any certain method to reconcile such 
differences through their ignorance of 
the extent of the magnetic variation at 
the perfods when the observations were 





‘Upon a question 10 important to the 
accuracy of ocientific research, Mr. 
Boner threw out some hints ia his 





jestly eoule the mrss to the character 
‘of a profound thinker, yet the subject 
seems to have attracted little notice, and 
gnined even less attention for the writer, 
‘whose retiring disposition and unoltry- 
sive demeanour were ill suited to attract 
the regard of the public, whose eyes are 
always turned to the most noisy char. 
Tatas of the day.— Gentlemen's Mage. 
sine. 
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BOURKE, the Hon. and Right 
Rev, Richard, D. D., 

‘Waterford and Lismore; next brother 
to the Earl of Mayo; November 15, 
1892, aged 65. 

‘His Lordabip was born April 92. 1767, 
the second son of the Moet Rev. Joseph- 
_Arcitabopf Taam by Rta ely 

» by Elisabeth, onl; 
dnoghter of Bir Hichard Meade, Bert, 


ras and sister to Joba first Earl of Clan- 


‘william, He was educated at Ciniet 
church, Oxford, where be took the 
degree of M.A. in 1700. He was 
promoted from the Deanery of Ardagh 
to the Bishopric of Mago in 1819, and 
the University of Oxford then conferred 
‘upon bim the diploms of his Doctor's 


"Hil Lordship was io. the enjoyreent 
is wras in the 0} 

of excellent health until withia 0 few 
hours of his decease. 

‘He married, March 20.1795, Frances, 
second daughter of the Most Rev. 
Hobert ‘Fowler, Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin by whom be bad one soa and 
three daughters: 1. Mildred, married in 
‘Augur,, 1621, wo Hobert Uniacke, Haq. ; 
iin desetucetioa daughter 

820, Aane.Ct oni 

yey uncle 





fagneine. 
NESE May - General George; 
## Sutton Banger, Wiltshire ; July 6th, 
1833 ; very generally sespected. 

‘This officer, who belonged to the 
Madras establishment of the Honour. 
able Eust Indix Company'sservice, was, 
‘on his Grst arrival in Inia, attached to 
the grand army, then lying’ « little be- 
yond the Mount, and continued with it 
il after the betibe and siege of Cud- 
dalore. He next wont on detachment 
to the northward with the Inte Colonel 
George Muat, to secure a refractory 
Ramee, who was living in a fort in the 
Polaverem jungle. Aftersome trouble 
and delay, she gave herself up; and the 
subject of this memoir wan ordered to 
‘ewcort ber within a march of Masutips. 
tam, where ho was relieved, and ordered 
‘to march through an insettled district to 
‘Muddipullam, and place bimeelf undee 
the chief of that factory, Mr. Joba 
Saves eats 
the 
four miles distant from his residence, 
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Ter Tate babar i 
Bop g clever and intriguing che 
serosa en waited 
et icer by night, at ight and requested 
‘would permit his admiation 
forts at th nme time ae cents 
‘which was, ofcourse, refused. Before, 
however, taking his leave, he said that, 
if his request was 


tune of the young officer. Eerly on the 
following day, our subject wrote to Mr. 
Coane al at ocurred why in ep, 
cormplimented him in the most bandsome 

manner for his conduct. 

‘From Mugleetore he was detached 
into the Noozed Zemindary, and for his 
services received a letter of thanks from 
General Braithwaite, the Chief and 
Council of Masulipatam. He was also 
frequeodly detached foto the jungles 
after the disturbers of that part of 
“Mtr Gambier, bei subsequently 

- Gambier, being 
appointed Collector of Muglectore, Bo. 


Pith, finding be could make no impres- Alexander 


sion upon tha gentleman's integrity, 
to altempt to carry by force 
tater ie . He 
accordingly came upon Mugleetors at 
the bead! of a large chosea, band 

Hajpoon, with the view to plunder the 
‘Company's cash chest, and carry off the 
Collector. To oppose this force, Liea- 
tenant Bowness had only ove company 
of Sepoye and a few invalids, Bopiah's 
intentious were, however, completely 
frastruted ; and Mr, Gambier wrote to 
‘Lord Hobart, then Governor of Madras, 
a0 account of the whole Garry 
‘at the ume time requesting that 

oveaue corpe might be formed for the 
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expedition. He tied, 
wis ctr 
dency early on atin 
S*yFomenee of 108 men? . 


Placed upon 
‘Before, themornnd, Major Bowncse carried the 
battering train into the Mysore country, 


‘and preparatory to the formation of the grand 


‘army. He remained with that part of 
‘it that wes left on the banks of the 
Toombuddre, and was from thence de- 


Fiyderabad. On his return thence, he 
received an order, as hin tents were 
Sapper e ete 
ly ; and, marching off througl'e very 
thick jungle, srrived about ey in the 
Sere Genera 
aitack upon the Companys tear 
three Ines of 


‘When in the ceded districts, Sir W. 


of Clarke selected this officer to the com- 


wand, which Goveroment were pleased 
fo approve of on the termination of the 


"sin command at Mavulipatem, 
be received an express from Hi 
that « large force of freebooters 
paused the Residency, with a view, ae 
he was welt informed, of plundering the 
petiah of Mavulipatam, He i 
consoled the cv dg, and 
to march with part of 

northern 


Protection of his district, and the com- the 


mand given to the subject of thismemeir, 
‘The request was immediately oomplied 
with; a battalion was formed, “and it 
wat commanded by Captain Bowness 
for twelve years; during part of which 
‘period the regular regiment to which ho 
belonged eecompented the rmny agaioet 
Seringapatam, and Captain Bowness 
solicited permission to join it; but, 
situated ay be chen wes, lesve could not 
bbe granted to him. 

ome tie eer thin, General Brath- 
waite appointed this officer, then Major 
Bownem, to the commaud of Nellore 
in bis division, where, shortly after as- 
soming the command, he received an 
express from Madras, by night, to re 
move with all the farce that coutd 
spared from the garrison with the utmost 
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‘be the climate; 





be, the jt 
Simeroesiahabcanls roel quit their 
houses. Au no time was to be lost, 
Major Bowness immediately ordered a 
rong detachment, and selected some 
active officers to command (including 
the late Lord Molesworth). It immme- 
diately marched, and thus prevented any 
thing happening to Masulipatam or the 


Soon after, Colonel Bowness found 

hin health giving way fo the eects of 

be wes consequently 

obliged, in 1817, to return to England, 
EE 
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flr residence in Tada of upwards of 
without « 

He attained the rank af Presto rap seman’£ 
Colonel, fist September, 1804; of 
Gone! th Ju, 1818 ; andof Major. 
Geueral, 19th August, 1819.— Eait 
India Military Calender. 

BOYE’, Lieutenant-General Charles, 
of the Bombay establishment ; Feb. 2. 
1683, at the Beacon, Exmouth, De- 
‘voushire; aged 68, 

‘This officer was appointed 2 Cadet 
and Emig tn 1776, aod a Liewtenant in 
1 ‘At the commencement of his 
tarverbe wea actively employed in three 
‘campaigns under Gen. Goddard, Major 
Forbes, and Brigadier ooClond 
served at the siege of Mangalore, aad 
the aault of Cananore, and in 
tm of the forte: Darvar. Ta the 
same year he was appointed to the com- 











mand of local battalion of Scpoys at i 


Surat; n 1796 be as promoted « 
‘Major, and appointed to a command 
the 2d battalion of the th regiment of 
Nuice Infantry, at Bombay. At the 
clove of 798 he attained the rank of 
Cicttcnane Coloce and proceedact in 
command of his battalion to Jygur, to 
co-operate with the Mobrattay against 
Tippoo Sultan, In May fulloning be 
proceeded to the Mulsbar coat, in 


command of two battalions of Sepays5 anti 


and, hasing juined Colonel Wraman's 
brigade naseuntgemyleyed in taking 
of the Jower country, and 

forts 00 th (00 the sea coat ; he was also em. 
ployed against Doondia Waugh, and 
wok pomesion of Hydengur ‘Ghaut. 
In July following ive wo- to 

avd the disteit of Cumdapoor; 


1800, and appointed to raiw the 
talion of the 6th regiment of Native 











that In ¢ May tram 
ferred to the 1st battalion std Native 
Tnfanuy; and, having proceeded to 
4 obtained the cummand of a 
Geld force, consisting uf detachments of 
his Majesty's 84th and Beil: regiments, 
a company of artillery, complete field 
train, and tno battalions of Native In- 
fanery, with which be marched to Bae 
wen, | Subnequently, in the ame yar, 
te commanded » brigade of Nutve In, 
fantry at Poonab, and jolned the grand 
srmy under Sajoe- General Sir Sruiur 
‘Wellesley. 
‘At the conelusion of the war with 
Scindia snd other refractory Mabratte 
chieflaian, Lieut.-Coloucl Boyé wan re. 








Infantry, at Surat, and to command hay 
it 80: 
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moved to the 2d battalion 4th Native 
Tofantry ; be to'Goa, ond 

= brigade in the Portu- 
ew die of Seba. Hews next 
Temoved to the 1st battalion 8th regi- 
‘ment, joined that corps at Abmednag- 
‘get, and commanded that district; af 
terward: held the command st Pooneh, 
snd seat at the farinn of Barat which 
hhe retained until promoted to the rank 
ef Colonel, in 1806, when he wen ap- 
pointed Commandant of the 9th Native 
Infantry, and the garraon of Tanna, 
In IR1L be was promoted to Mujor- 
General, anu ia the following year ap- 
pointed to the stef, In 1813 he 


he obtained the command of the army ot 


the presidency of Bombay, with the seat 
‘of President of the Military Board, 
which he was succeeded, early in 18 
by Lieutenant General Kir M- Night. 








wd to the rank of Lieutenant 
‘Gonernl.— East fndia Middary Calendar. 
BRAY, William, Eq. FS. A.5 
Dec. YL. 1832; at Shere, in Surrey, 
in his With year. 
‘We have seldom bad to notice the 
clove of so long and so useful a life us 
‘thet of this well-Lnown solicitor and 


ny 
He nas boptsed at Shere, othe Tt 
of November, 1736; buthis birtheday 
ue had not been accustomed to obserre, 
and Latterly did not remember. 

AA few years age, in cont 
of an cent, for which he w 
times prepared, be addres to 
tur of the Gentleman's Magazine the 
following letter .— 

© Mn. Uaxax—When you record in 
your Obituary the departuie of one who 

Treo your orcayonal correspondent 
for about forty years foegunning, I 
think, in of alwut 1780, with a sivall 
* Arwunt, ye naisy sone 





















nee, JOM have 
Jearned, that he was the youngest son of 
8 gentleman w baw immdate ancestors 
Jal becn settled in Surrey, in the time 
of Henry VEL, but the eldcr branch of 











which hid Hourished for snany preceding 
generations, ia Warnichuure, North. 
amptoushire 


Arthur Jatter of which was their seat at Eaton 
Tiray (long since levelled with the 
ground). ‘The Surrey estate, once very 
cosiderable, had, by time and unto- 
ward circumstances, been sore wom, 
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and become thresdbere. Such as it 
‘wat, however, it at length descended to 
your correspondent, who, by God’rbles- 
Ing, was enabled to zeplace some small 
‘paris which had been torn off. 

* He St no small ride ia samba: 
ing as one of his family Sir Regi 
‘Bry, Gut able snd hover slniser of 
‘Henry VIT,, who continued bim in that 
sitaation so long ax be ‘of whom. 
a's «Bice 





see Polydore Virgi, Kippis' 
graphia Britannica,’ Churton’s * Life 
of Bishop Smith,” &c. 
4 Hiv father died when be was quite 
id, leaving him and two elder bro- 
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Kindness; but there is 
eoued hat 
the clerk had no fein thelr rom, ea 
cept during a from. The change to 
St. Jamor’s, a few years afterwards, 
aust have been very striking :—“ No- 


img could be plessenter,” Mr. 
tye than car bination atthe Beced 


of Green 


‘him with 








mother. He was educated st Rugby 
School, waa placed with am eminent at~ 
‘worney at Guildford, and soon removed 
to London, to a situation in the Board 
of Green Cloth, which be continued to 
hold for near fifty years; when he was 
Permitted to retire on a superannusted 
allowance, This place was given him, 
immediately after the coronation of 





King George ILI, by Mr, (afterwards Bra 
ard 


john) Evelyn; a family to whose 
nage, continued to the time of his 
1, he owed his subsequent success, 

Early in life he married & most ex- 
cellent wife, by whom be hed several 
children, of whom three only lived to 
maturity, —ason and two daugheers. 
‘His son died before him, leaving to his 
care a numerous young family.” 

To sketch we are enabled to add 
some particulars from Me. Bray’s pri- 
vate memoranda, “I left Rugby,” 
be says, “ without any distinction be~ 
yond that of being always ready with 
my lewon, and having never suffered 
the slightest hoger yea rd Abook 
was |, indeed, my onl; 
dalighes & I seldom pootny =y 
play with my schoolfellows. *The Ram- 
bier’ was then publishing in weekly 
numbers, and had pearly ruined me 
A number having fallen into my hands, 
gave an order for the purchase to the 
itinerant bookseller, who came from Da- 
ventry on market days; and be, sup- 
‘that I wanted all the numbers 
‘which had been published, brought me 
‘#0 many 2a amounted to Os., and com 
pletely exhausted my little savings. I 
remember the slarm occasioned by the 
‘near approach of the Pretender, in 1745, 
aud my mother’s anxiety to secure her 
Pale 

in Isaving Rugby, Mr. wes ar 
tid to Mr Mare the pine ee 
ney at Guildford, who always treated. 











obtain the fullest information, 
first volume was published in 1804, the 
second in 1809, and the third and last 
‘in 1614, when be was in his 78th year. 
of Mr. Topham, in 

‘Treasurer 


7 
‘In bis visita to Wotton, the sext_of 
the Evelyn family, the valuable MSS, 
of the « Sylva Evelyn" had not excaped 
his notice; and, « few years sfter the 
ir Prederick, be obtained Lady 

Evelyn's permission to examine them 
‘with a view to publicetion, Thelibrary 
being in some disorder, in consequence 
of a fire which had broken out in the 
ings, Mr. Upeott, of the London 
Institution, was introduced by Mr. Bray 








‘Bray, being then in his 8th year, un- 
dertook to edit the most interesting por- 
tioa of the MSS. ; and ec anxious wes 
he to complete bis tatk, that be ree 
during the summer st four o'clock in 
the moming, to make the necessary 
ligest and transcript. In 1617, the 

were published; and he was 

EE2 
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rewarded by the knowledge thet they 
ere fly and eal op by the 

‘A zealous antiquary in his literary 
orate, in matiee of business Mrs 


and encounged the 
mont Mberal and enlightened views of 
improverent, Being one of the Di~ 
‘8 society which wes formed 






met at the Queen's Head Tavern, Mr. 
Bray took an active part with Mr. Ox 


thorn in endeavouring to reform and 
improve the institution upon the plan 
and ealcolations of Dir. Price. The 
endeavour faited ; and the society having, 
some years afterwards, discovered its 
error, was broken up; but Mr. Oxbora, 
tho was alo « Director of the Equi 
able Assurance Society, aud liad there 
the assistance of Mr. Gould, afternands 
Sir Charles Morgan, was more succoy- 
ful in reforming that now flourishing 
establishment; and upon their recom- 
mendation Mr. Bray obtained a seat in 
the direction of the office, which he re- 
tained for fifty years. Lt is not out of 
place to mention here, that Str. Bray's 
family will receive more than five times 
‘the amount of his original insurance, 
the whole of the profity of the oflice 
being distributed among the imarers. 
‘He always lived in the movt unostin~ 
tatious manner, but without parimony 5 
and, to his honour as a slieitor, it may 
be added, that he never conducted hiv 
professional businew in such & mode ax 
to acquire yreat wealth, On the death 
of bis elder brother, the Ret. George 
Bray, he inherited the manur uf Shere, 
and the remnant of an estate winch 
bhad descended lineally from Sir Iidwurd 
Bray, broter of Edmund Lord Bray, 
whore male imue failed. ‘The family ix 
of Norman origin, having been traced 
to Le Sieur de liray, who came ovr to 
England with the Conqueror. Mr. 
Bray's frame of body was not robust, 
but free from every infinity. He was 
ahortrighted, and used x ylaw from his 
boyhood ; but he could read a news 
paper til within w few scars of his 
death. Ho kept very carly hours all 
hin life, and took much exercise on 
torveback. He wav a liberal supparter 
of nil the bewt charities, and x religious 
sbwerver of the SabbathemGertleman's 
Mazaune. 

BRIDGE, the Rev. Bewich, Viesr 
of Cherry Hintun, Cambridgeshire, and 
FS, 5 May 15. 1833; aged 6. 
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He was a native of Linton, nd & 
member of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where be was a scnior Wrangler in 
1790, M.A. 1798, B.D. 1811. He be- 
came Fellow of ‘his college, and fur 
some years took » distinguished part in 
the examinations of the Senste House. 
‘He afterwards held, for some yetrs, the 
Profewsonhip of Mathematiés in’ the 
East India Compan + College, at Hert- 
ford, and published his Lectures in two 
woh. Bro. 1810-11: and" An Tntro- 
duction to the Study of the Mathema- 
tical Principles of Natural Philosophy,” 
two vols, 8v0. 1813. He was pre- 
sented to the vienrage of Chetry Hinton, 
bby the Society of Peterhouse, in 18 
Mr. Unig way inguivhed for the 
the cheerful 














‘of his benevolence. Te 
mirable man of busin 










Savings’ Bank ix mainly 
its existence to his evertions aud shill 5 
and his philanthropy way felt by tho 
distant Vaudei. "The groat character, 
indeed. of his life, was usefuliese 5 thus, 
bis publications were all of un element 
ary unture ; and it was evident that he 
revived more plonsure from the letters 
of schoulmasters, and. other instructors 
of youth, than he would bave done froma 
thowe mure «plendid tstimonies of the 
philosaphic world, to which 

matical powers rendered i 
competent to have w 











NE, Colonel Marmaduke 

of the Hon, Kast India 
on their engal 
Buel 













Thiy officer was brother to Licut.. 
Gen, Sir Thomuy Bre B, He 
was appointed a Cadet in 1790, and 
‘went out to Tne very eatly period 
of bife. Ins 










sf the army awembled at Luchaow 5 anu 
4, Major off Brigade tw that at- 
Janes Craig's anny, a 
sembled on the northwest frontier. 
1744, he bad the command of 
tachment of artillery, sent out against 
several refractory forts in the Tenares 
district; and in Nov. 5400, he was ap 
poinud Quartermaster to the i tat 
lahon of artillery, which post bu tela 
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until promoted to be Major of Brigade 
to the regiment, in March, 1806. From 
February to Novetnber, 1800, he had 
the charge of the experimental horse 
artillery. He served during the whole 
of the campaign against the Mahrettas, 
from Augast, 1803, to July, 1805. In 
January, 1809, he was appointed De- 
puty Commissary of Ordnance ; on the 
st of November, 1821, to the highest 
and most honourable staif situation held 
by officers of the artillery — that of 
Principal 

for twelve years, from November, 1809, 
to January, 1883, one of the of 
army clothing. At the latter date, 
aficr having served thirty years and = 
half in the East Indies, without vi. 
siting Europe, and having been absent 
from bis duty only nineteen months, on 
account of his health, during that pe- 
riod, Lieutenant Colonel Browne at 
langth resigned his staff situation, and 
returned home, —East India Military 


Calenar. 

BROWNRIGG, General Sir Ro- 
ert, Bart., G.C.B., Colonel of the 
9th foot, and Governor of Ceylon; 
April 97, 1893, at Helston 
near Nonmouth, aged 74. 

Sir Robert Browntgg © was the se. 
cond son of Henry Brownrigg, of 
Rockingham, in the county of Wiel 
low, Esq. (descended from « Cum- 


His three brothers wore all officers in 
the army, and have all died before 
him, Sir Robert was appointed an 
Ensign in the 14th foot in 1775; he 
soon after joined the regiment in Ame. 
rica, but almost immediately returned 
with it to England. In 1778 he way 
made Lieutenant and Adjutant to the 
regiment; and in 1780-1 served with 
it (as marines) on board the Channel 
flect, In 178% be went with it to 
Jomaica, and returned in 1784. In 
‘March, 1784, he was promoted to a 
company in the 100th foot, from 
which be exchanged, in the following 
October, to the 35th, and from that 
regiment, in June, 1786, to the Sod, 
He attaincd the rank of Aiajor, May 
19. 1790; and was appointed Deputy 
Adjutmt-general to an expedition 
then fitting out to sct against the 
Spaniards in South America, but which 
never proceeded to its destination. He 
exchanged to the 49th; and, in the 







Janes art of thie yew, as sppcinted adopted ; 


Gctcizoens of Tegieean ou forge 


erica fen ), by Mary, da of 
Scent aie, ean oe Nersick Sob 
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service assembled sf Chatham; in 
‘which situation be continued until, in 
December, 
Deputy 


1793, be was appointed 





‘88th foot. He was present in the 
several actions in which the British 
forces were engaged in 1794, and in 
the retreat of the army through Hol- 
lend and Westphalia in the following 
‘On the Duke of York's becomin, 
Commander-in-Chief, in Feb. 1795, his 
Royal Highness eppoinied Licut.-Col, 
igg to be his Military Secre~ 
‘tary. oa ae ‘June, 1795, he exchanged to 
the Guards ; 


Conmmissary, He was also, winter. 





accompanied the Dake of York to Hol- 
land in 1799; and continued Secretery 
to bis Royal Highness until March, 
1803, when he was sppointed Quarter 
master-general of the Forces, He 
was appointed Colonel-Commandant 
of the 6th battalion of the 60th, 1799; 
'» Major-General, 1802; Colonel of 
the 9th foot in 1505; a Lieutenant- 
General, 1808, 

1a Joly, 1608, a Quertermaser. 
general, he accompanied the expedition 
chap oe he ws pot ~ 

ing wnd the operations 

South Bevelande In the subsequent 
‘enquiry before the House of Commons, 
‘be gave it as bis opinion thet the failure 
of the expedition was owing to tho 
intricate and tedious navigation of the 


Slough passage. i 
In 1613 he was Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Island 
Of Ceylon and, on the enlargement 
of the Order of the Bath, Jun, 2. 2815, 
he was nomineted a Kaight Grand 
Crow. In Feb. 1815, Sir Robert 
Brownrlgg sucessfully’ invaded “sod 
immediately conquered the kingdom of 
Kandy (situated. in the interior of the 
istand of Ceylon), which was, in con- 
uence, annexed to the posseasious of 
Lord Batbarst, in his 
reply to the despatch which announced 
this event, declared that “his Royal 
Tiighnesa ‘the Prince Regeot hua com- 
amanded me to assure you, that he con- 
siders this favourable result es mainly 
to be attributed to the wise and judi- 
cious policy which yoo bane wnifrealy 
vrs to te "promptitede with 





which, when war was unavoidable, 
Jou decided upon itr Inumediste com” 
EES 


“2 
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mencement, and to the vigour with retursed to Parliament for the borough 
which you planned and co its of Cricklade, which be continued to 
operations.” Sir Reber Tepresent until his succession to the 
was crented a Baronet, b; peerage, om the death of bis father, 
Warch 9. 1816, snd rocend, on tie June & 1611 


3d of March, 1899, an honourable 


creat, party of the present Premier, 





Gorernor of Ceylon until the year 
1890. He arrived at the fuil rank of 
General in 1819. 


‘frst marriage took place 
in Jamaica, April 
8 1783, with Elizabeth Catherine, 8 
daughter of Willian Lewis, of Corn- 
wall, in that island, Esq., by whom 
the Wad four soas and a daughter: 1. 
Henry Lewis, who died young; 2. 
Lieut-Colonel Kobert James Hrown~ 
rigg, who was Major of the 24 Ceylon cover 
regiment aud Military Seerctary to his 
fatber in that blend) he marted, is 
1816, Emma, daughter of Mojor-Gen. 
Colebrooke Nisbett, by whom he left 
son (ole hes wacecded hs granalather 
the baronetcy , and other children ; 
E Chascine rr, in 1811, 10 Mee 
Jor-General Sir Joho’ Row, K.C.B.5 
4. Frederick, who died in 1799; 5. 
Charley, an officer in the civil set- 
vice of Ceylon; and, 6. Jobo Her- 
bert, who died in 101. Sir Robert 
Brownrigg became a widower, Awril 
14, 1804; and married weondly, June 
27, 1410, Sophia, daughter of the Hev, 
Dr. Breet of Knighton House, in the 
of Wight, Sir Robert Browarigg: 
was a pls favourite with the late 
Duke of York, and, indeed, with all 
persons who beceine acquainted with 
his manly and exemplary character — 
Gentleman's Mrgauine. 




















c 


CARNARVON, the Right Hon. 
Henry George Herbert, seeund Earl 
of (1793), end Baron Porchewer, of 
High Clere, in Hampshire (1780); 
High Steward of Newbury; 2 Vico 
President of the Horticultaral Society, 
&c.; Apel 16. 1833; in Grosvenor 








aged 60. 

‘His Lordship was bora June’. 1772, 

Uy eldest son of Henry, the Gru Ear, 

Hon. Hisubeth Alicia, Maria 
yodbatn, sister to the present 

‘Kgremoet. Is May, 1794, be was 


Hla Lordship steed tn polite! ie 


pare 
of the 


as the friend of Mr. Fox, and 
ticipated in all the movements 





Grey when forming his administration ; 
‘end that the disappointment was severely 
felt by Lord Carnarvon was apparent 
from the hitter opposition of his Lord- 





Ministers, It hax been stated in ex- 
planation that, for some time previous 





political 
friends, ‘being in such # state of boalth 
as Teft scarcely any bope of his re- 

Lord Carnarvon spoke against 
the Reform Bill on the fourth day of 
the debate, in Qet. 183}. 

Tis Lordship combined, with talents 
of the highest order, and eloquence clear 
and contincing. « moral courage which 
no dangers or difticultivs could daunt. 
An private tife he way esteemed 
Joved by men of every clas of opinion, 

His Lordship married, April 26. 
1796, Elizabeth Kitty, daughter of 
Colonel John Dyke Acland, by Lady 
Harriet Fox Strangeays, daughter of 
Stephen, Girt Eart of Aichester, Her 
Ladyship was sister and heiress to Sir 
Joba Dyke Acland, the eighth Baro- 
net, and cursin-german to the present 
Ser Thomas Dyke Acland, the tenth, 
Marunet. She died March 5. 1813, 
haring had iu two none and three 
daughters: 1, Lady Harriet Eliza 
beth, married, in 129, to the Kev. 
J.C. Stapleton ; 2. Lady Ermly, mar- 
ried, in 1822, wo Philip Pusey, Evqey 
late MP. for Chippenham ; 5. the 
Right Hon, flenry John George, now 
Earl of Cemarvon, lote McD. for 
Wooton Baset, and well known buth 
by bis partnmentary and Berary la- 










































married, 
daughter of the Inte Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, and niece to the 
‘Duke of Norfolk, and has a how 
Lord Porchestwe, born in 1831; 4. the 
Hon, Edward Chartey Hugh eaigd 
late “MP, for Callington; 
Lady Theresa, who died in ie is 
ier twelfth year. 

"The Ears remiss wore interred st 
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Rev. Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Calvert, and 
Mr ‘Hemstead, — Gentleman's Maga- sine. 


CARR, the ‘Rev. John, M.A., for 
‘upwards of tweaty years Head Master 
of Durham Grammar School, and re- 
cently appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the new University; Oct, 
30, 1833; at Durham. 

‘He was descended from a family 
which has been seated at Stackhoute, 
near Giggleswick, in Craven, at least 
from the reign of Heury VIII. He 
was formerigea ‘a Fellow of Trinity Col- 

*, Camt , where he 
B.A. 1807, as. second ‘Wrangler, and 
second Smith's Prise-man, Bi. A, 1810, 
‘He was appointed Master of Durham 
Grammar School in 18—, and con- 
‘tinued to fill the duties of that situation 
for upwards of twenty years. Emi- 
neatly distinguished ass mathemati. 
cian, he was perhaps not less accom- 
[sage as a classical scholar; and 

peculiarly ezeclled in pure Latin 
composition, Though not a strict 
disciplinarian (for he conld not govern 
‘except by kindness), he sent good 
scholars to Carnbri and no boy 
ever left Dashaim without Joving hit. 

‘His private character was most ami- 

‘There was & quict, unobtrusive 
Sndependence about purity and 
delicacy of mind and manners, arising 
from the union of a complete ‘clueation, 
‘the most perfect sense of honour, and 
‘the most unaffected simplicity of mind. 
Blameless and pure, wrapped up in 
domestic feeling, 
with, nor caring for, the world, be 
probably had not an enemy; while all 
‘were anzious to regard kim as their 
friend. 

‘Mr. Carr married Rosetta Anue, 
daughter of Joha Thomas 
Hopper, of Witton Castle, in the 
county of Dariam, Esq., and has left 
& numerous “family, of which the 
Youngest son died only four after 
Morten em beled Wat tat os tae 
Gch of November, in the tell chapel tae B 











graduated Ws 


498 
the north aisle of Durham 


‘A greater of feeling was 
never’ evinced tan at ti hese 
‘That of the church which is 


‘with respectable inbabitawts of the town, 

who were anxious to pay a last tribute 

todeparted worth. The members of the 

new University have put on mourning 
fourteen 


od day,— Gentleman's Moga- 
CLARKE, Nathaniel Gooding, 
‘Esq, Ki mnsel, and late Chief 





Sostlee of Brecon; August 24th, 1698; 
at his residence at nese 


Birmingbam, 

"The learned gentleman had practised. 
for balf « century bonourably and suc- 
cessfully at the bar, and bad been for 
‘tome years sevior counsel on the Mid 
land Circuit, from which be hed very 
recently rived. He lo beld fer aealy 

years the offce of Recorder of 
Ji tod, during «long aod active 
life, he devoted much of his intervals of 
velasation as a barrister to the duties 
of m ngistrate for Staffordshire and 
‘Warwickshire, His occasional and va 
Iuable service as a Judge on the cirevite 
mutt also be within the remembrance of 
mont of our readers, He wan elevated 
to the distinction of a Welth Judge 
shortly before the abolition of that of- 
fice, but did not proceed on more than 
two or three cirewits. ‘Mr. Clarke for 
jen commanded the Hands- 


‘worth Staffordshire Yeomanry 


troop of 
Cavalry; and in that capacity, ax well 
as in bis magisterial character, be rex 
dered on many occasions important ser- 
vices to the town of Birmingham. He 
‘was universally esteemed for his real, 
accomplishments, and eloquence as ax 
ea he apo 


und neither meddling —. 





a 


tam Rudolph Ganlis, Ho derived the 
neuen of Hobart Cotton afer his pater. 
Robert Cotton Trefusis, as 

Ea woes muher wees daughter and 
beizem of the last Sir Robert Cotton, of 
Gonnington, Hunts (ube representative 
‘af the celebrated collector of the Cot- 
tonien MSS.) ; aud that of St. Joba 
‘from his paternal grandmother, the Hon. 
‘Anne St. Jobs, fifth danghter of John 
tenth Lord 8t, Joho. He succeeded his 
father when ten years of age, August 
‘28th, 1797; and, having received his 
education at Harrow, was appointed 
Lieutenant in the 16th Dr in 








acted a8 an extra Aide-de-camp 
‘Duke of Wellington, In 1812 the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seat him home with 
the despatches of the battle of Selamance. 
In the following manth Lord Clinton 
‘was appointed Mejor in the 41st foot, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in the army ; 
and be attained the rank of Colonel in 
1825. 
Lond Clinton bore the great banner 
a+ the Fanacal of King George LL, Fe, 
15th, 1820; and the banner of 
at that of King Gvorge 
TY., Joly 15th, 1890. 
His Lordship nurried, August 4th, 
1814, Frances Isabella, eldest dangliter 
of Willace Stephen Pepe, uf Cow deny 
Park, in Sumex, Eaq., M. P, for Ashe 
burton; by whom he had no ivue. 


Her Lady sip survives him, and is a 
Lads of the Quee 





The Barony of Clinton has devolved 
‘on the late Peer's next Lrother, Charles 
Rudolph, a Comminioue of Excuc. 
His Lordship married, in October, 1531, 
‘Lady Elisabeth Georgiana Kerr, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Lothian. — Gen- 
dleman’s Magazine. 

CUPPAGE, 

William; at his residence st Shooter's 
Hill, Kem, November oth, 1832, 
bin 77th year. 








Lieutenant-Generat 





‘At the early age of seventeen Gene- 
ral Cuppage commenced his services 
ta his country as Lieutenant of artillery; 
and in the year 1772 was detached 10 
Gibrakar, where be shared in all the du- 
ties of the protracted siege of that gar- 

part in 


rison, and acted & 





Beitigh and of the sagacity be exercived ji 


prowess contain. In 1789, in conse 
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‘quence of a severe wound which endan- 
gered bis life, cecesioned bya casualty, 
5 coported in Colonel Drinkwater's 
narrative, be was permitted to return to 
3 and, on his recovery, wes se 

lected adjutancy of the battalion 
of artillery which bed served in the siege, 
his predecestor having been killed there. 
aunt Lieueecst Ceppege bed the 
jeutenant the 

‘good fortune to obtain the notice and 
favour of the Duke of Richmond, at 
that time Master.General of the Ord- 
nance. Under the duke’s patronage, 
after he hed ettxined the rank of Captain, 
he was appointed Aide-de-cump to the 
Lieutenant-General of Ordnance, the 
late Lord Howe, and continued in that 
sitantion until he was appointed by the 
Duke of Richmond toa troop of bore~ 
astillery, in the year 1794. He was soon 
after promoted to the rank of Majors 
fand in the year 1796 was placed in the 
command of the artillery in the Kentish 
district. Sar Charles Grey wor Gene 
ralsin-Chief at that period in We South- 
ern district, compriving Kent and Sus 
sex; and the prosimity of Kent to the 
shores of the enemy made that portion 
of the command a post of great import 
ance. Sir Charles Grey won found that 
the might place an unrewrved confidence 
in hiy commanding offer of at 
and did aot withhold i. Ln 1797 the 
mutiny at the Nore afforded Major 
Cuppaye an opportunity of exercising 
this prudence and judgment, in giving 
facility wo Sir Charles's plans and uper= 
ations on shore during that painful 

















g 





ctinin, 
MMenow ruached the rank of Licute. 

nest olooe sand inthe oro of 

had the arrsious pre 

orders of tir Charles Grey, of pe 











the local arrangements un the coast foe 
Ina 


the expedition against Onend, 
memorandur of bis owa re 

cceurrences of that tine, he exprenes 
Lhiemetf in the following emphatic man 
net. —* Thowe who have vaperienced 











ako on the abrolute reorwity of inviol- 
able secrees, can properly estimate the 
anxiety and difficulties 19 be encoun 
ered by wn individual intrusted with 


t duties in euch a servicer,” 


prominco 
‘The writer of thia sketch way an cys. 
‘item of tie intensenes of Colonel 
Cuppege’s exertions on thet occasion, 
iw ail 
bis movements to keep secret tia: destine 
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tion of the assembled forces, known 
then in Kent only to Sir Charles Grey 
and Colonel Cuppage; and eo well was 
the veil secured, that, excepting in one 
unlucky instance after the emberkation 
of the troope, the secret was kept, and 
the object of the expedition was only 
Known ia this country from its failnre. 
‘His Majesty George IIT. exprewsed to 
‘an officer of rank at the time his high 
approbation of Colonel Cuppage’s con- 
duct, both during the mutiny at the Nore, 
‘and on the occasion of the expedition to 
Ostend. 

Colonel Cuppage’s character at on 
active, xealous, intelligent, and able 
officer, wan now quite established ; and 
in the auturan of the same year (1798), 
when a secret expedition, under Bir 
Charles Stuart, was directed to be pro- 
pared at Gibraltar, Colonel Cuppage 
‘was ordered to relinquish his command 
of the artillery in Kent, and to join Sir 
Charles st the Rock. He hastened 
thither, but found, on his arrival, that Sir 
Charles bad slled. General O'Hare, 
ther commending at, Gibraltar, not 
knowing the object of the eaj 
which was the capture of 
detained Cotonel Cuppage at Gibraltar 
ntl after Sir Charles had taken poses. 
sion of the island. He then followed ; 
and, in a MS. memorsadum made b 
himself at the moment, be 
joined, however, in time to unite ih 
that first of officers, Sir Charles 
in extablishing the means for the future 
defence of Minorca.” 

In 1801, after the peace of Amiens, 
Colouel Cuppage returned to England ; 
and, on.avacancy occurring in 1802, be 
resumed the command of the artillery 
in the Kent district. In 1803 hostili- 
ties recommenced with France; and 
thove who recollect the fears of this, 
country at that tine respecting inymion, 
eau well appreciate the arduous duties 
shared by officers who then super 
intended the military branches of the 
Ordnance. The alarm of invasion, how- 
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bis his combination of 
economy with eficiency, bis redaction 
of all the subordinate branches, sbroad 
and at home, to the immediate control 
of the chief at Woolwich; and his ap- 
Plication of machinery, which enabled 
the departanent to prepare, and promptly 
to yield, such an increase to the issues 
of military stores at critical periods as 
‘was unparalleled in the same service 
Previously, called forth, not only the ro- 
ested commendations of the Master 
‘General and Board, in private commu- 
nications, but received the gratifying 
testimony of the official organ of the 
Ordnance in Parliament, when be 
moved the Ordoance estimates in 1814, 
‘Mir. Ward's speech ou that occasion is 
thus reported: ut on the rent aisle 

of Woolwich, the bon, gentleman des- 
canted touch on the immense results of 
all that had been Ieid out in improve. 
ments, particularly in the wharf and in 
the machinery. ‘The former bed doue 
honour to the commanding engineer, 
Colonel Pilkington; the latter was 
chiedy made use of in the carriage de- 
» partment -— the most extensive of all, 
foores, tad, be rlgtt tr, de admiration ofa 
He bad more than once mentioned the 
head of thie department, Gaoeral Cap 
page; but at the close of the war, 
when be and others were about to rest 


page that, by the introduction of this 
stupendous machinery, the on 
of this important branch (tbe carriage 
department) had been multiplied, with 
Jess expense —perhapa be mightsay fifty 
fold. “At a proof, he would only men- 
tion the circular and vertical saws: the 
cost of both was under 16,000L ; and 
the saving of manual labour of last 
year alone, without ming above two 
thirds of ‘their power, was 000k" 
Mr. Ward's enlogium was received by 
the House with cheers, and was of 
course highly gratifying to the subject 
i 


ever, at length subsided; and in the year of it, 


1806 Colonel Cippage was eppointed. 
Inepector-General af the Royal Carriage 
De t at Woolwich. Here an 
ample Geld was afforded for the display 
of his rdent mind and active energies 
in the management of that very import 
ant branch of the Ordnance. How 
admirably he acquitted himself ia the 
performance of his duties, the recorded 
teuimony of the differont Masters 
General and Boards under whom be 
acted amply shows, In the datail of 


After the cessation of war, in 2815, 
General Cuppage retained the inspec 
tion of the carriage department, com- 
Prehending the management of 

of the whole ary of Bop. 
Iand, as well as of those of the artil. 
ery, The peace of course led to very 
‘extensive reductions in the department, 
which the Inspector-General effected 
‘with the most solicitous attention to 
economy, as well as to the protection 
of the interests of the country in case of 
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adden emergencies, He was scarcely 
ever sbsent from the arsenal, except 
when occasionally engaged in official 
tours of inspection to the subordinate 
branches in England, Scotland, and 
Srelendy when deste to sake tom 
by the Board. Until within = very 
few weeks of bis death, weal and 
talents were untemittingly exorcised in 
the department; and, during hin last 
Slory ‘when catlined to be evech, ond 

daily losing strength, lis devotion to 
the public service kept tient consent 
communication, either personally or by 
letter, with the officers wader him, to 
‘whou, from the highest to the lowest, 

i ity, and the active part he 
iG tui comfort anil 
welfare, he was universally ond de- 
tervedly endeared, 

‘Licutenant-General Cuppage wasthe 
ton of the Rev, Burke Cuppage. Hector 
of Coleraine, Ireland, where Ihe was 
born in October, 1756, An intimate 
friendship, and no remote consanguin- 

ith the funily of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, introduced General 
Cuppage, i earlust days, to the 
atronage of that ilfustriouy man; who, 
ming a favourable opinim of his 
yuung pre, obtained u nomination 
for him to # cadetsap in the Mili 
Academy at Woolwich, During 
Burke's tite, General Cuppase enjuy ed 
pe-eminently the friendship ant te- 
ard of hiy carly patron, and was much 
in his confidence tu the Latest period of 
existence. In the 






























that great man’s 














‘th regament, wile a 
ity uf three daughters and teu sous, 
all of whom le adoptd and ever treated 

Wy this marriage, which 
w the Lainented deat of 





‘oulon, in Lieecr ter, 
Th18; and Jobn, who died at Pewang, 
in 1825, in the civil service of the Bon, 
East India Company ;—the daughter 
det i OF Mrs. Cuppage’s 
suns by her foriner marriage, the elder, 
Mayor Robert Caimes, of the Hore 
Aniiery, wax hied at Waterloo and 
the younger, Captain Jamer Cairnes, 
BAN, died todealy at Neweusle i 











| Marstall's Koya Naval 
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‘Februsry, 1881, while employed in the 
Northern’ Coast Guard service. 
‘The personal friends of General 

page at Woolwichand cuseher, would 
think this sketch imperfect, unlem a 
tibute of respect was added to the 
kindness, affubility, and cheerfulness 
constantly displayed in his deureanour, 
and expecially ax a member of the ex 
cellent society of the officers of artillery 
ry warters, His residence at 
Shooter’ Hill was the frequent seene of 
unssusning hospitality rendered doubly 
valuable by the presence of vemible, 
inteltigent, well-eduented, and scientific 
men, whose powers of convenation 
were admirably drawn forth by the 
good taste and judgment of the oot, 
and from which neither he nor his 
6 without seeming 
ht other. — United Ser 










Rear-Attmiral 
Sov, His 192; at bis house 
aut Cheltcuhoe, after a very painful and 
Lingering illness, aged 67. 

Tle way the youngest son of the Inte 
Hichard Cumberlant, Exq., the cele- 
brated dramatt. Tie was made a 
Licutenant in 1790, commanded. the 
Fiy sloup of war in 1797, and obtained 
the rank of VowsCaptain in 1798. 
‘When commanding La Pique frigate, at 
the evacuation of Aus Cayes, Me Do 
mings, in October, 18031, be took pos 
session, m company with the Pelican 
loop of war, of Le Goelan, a Fren 
Mig of 1» guns. avd an 0 
He afterwards commanded 
iA, which was une of Admiral Gani 
"5 lect at the capture of tite Danis 

it alo the Stately G1, and 
mM, ao rate, ‘Towards the clove: 
of the war, he regulated the impress 
service at Cowes in the Ine of Wight, 

Hlear-Adwiral Cumberland 
in Tnx, addaughter of the late 


sles 
Pym Burt, Esq, of Albemarle Street. 































vo. 


DALWYMPL 
uncle tw Lieut 
milton Dalrymple, of Cousland in the 
county of Edinburgh, Bast, Oct. 2 
‘rend at Ovens, of cholern, aged 72. 

He was the chin sot of Sie W 
Le third. Baronet, and the eldest by bla 
‘second marriage with Miss Anne Philp. 
He entered the army a» Emign in the 
‘34 Gusrds, in 1772; and in 1775 wae 
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appainted toa Lioutenancy in the Loyal 
Tish regiment, which was raised and 
commanded by his brother, Captain 
Commandant (afterwards Lieut-Col.) 
‘Wilham Dalrymple. ‘The corps imme~ 
diately embarked for Jamaics. In 1778 
the subject of thia memoir was promoted. 
to a company; he served on the Mos- 
quito shore, and in the expedition to 
8, Juan's on the Spanish Main, in the 
year 1779; where, out of 2000 soldiers 
and seamen employed, only eighteen 
were alive after 
vice, In 1780, be returned to Ne Eagles’ 
with « constitution 0 impaired, that he 
did not recover for many years. Being 
uncertain whether the officers of the 
‘Loyal Irish would have permanent rank, 
(which, however, they were awarded a 
few monty afterwards’, be purchased, in 
1762, an Ensigncy in the sd Guards. 
He served the campaign of 1793-4 «3 
Lieutenant and Captain of a company. 
In March, 1794, be obtained the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel; be served in Ireland 
ja 1198, und in the expedition to the 
‘Helder, in 1799, aud did duty as Bia} 
‘He attained the brevet of Colonel Jan. 
13000; im Aug chat yeu hee 
for Egypt, where be 
tupenind.e battalion, and returned 
with it to Portsmouth in Dec. 1801. 


india staf as Brigadier-Ge- 
‘neral ; he was appointed Major-General 














in 1806, and 2d Major of the $d Guards shoes, 


in 1806, He was sppointed by General 
Bowyer to administer the civil govern 
ment of Berbice, which be held until 
the arrival of Lieut.-Governor Woodley; 

to the Government of De- 
trerara previous to toe arrival of Go- 
vernor Bentinck; and again, on the 
death of Goveruor Woodley in Jan, 
1810, was reappointed to the govern- 
ment of Berbice, which he held for s 
considerable period. He received the 
rank of Lieut.-General 1812, and of 
Gencral 1825. 

‘Although be had been but « few 
months resident in L’Orient, the muaf- 
fected benignity of his manners, and the 
Denevatence of his heart, bad attracted 
towards him the warmest aliachmeot 
and respect of every class of the inks. 
bitante; and the manifestation of these 
feelings was called forth in w more then 
‘ordinary degree when they beheld him 
suddenly fail « victim to the prevail 
moledy. The body was followed to the 
grare by most of the cil and miliary 

and the procemion was es 


‘rtd by & baalion of tha French 484 
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of the Line, led by the Co- 
Bizarre 
unmoring sight to bebold French val 
diers sssernbled sa mourners round the 
grave of » British veteran who had fre- 
‘quently borne armsagainst them, When 
the body had been committed to tts lest 
home, aecompanied by the prayer of 
the Church of England, the Mayor of 
Ose, M. Yilieesin (Depry) es- 
‘nounced « feeling valedictory ad 
General Dalt iemanied, Ose 15 
rm, Hannah, daughter of John Twed- 
dell, Eaq., by whom he had two daugh- 
ters; Hannah, who died in 1626, and 
Anes, who died in 1799; and = son, 
in infincy, Having lout hix 
wife wile shan, May 6. "tg he harcad 
7, May 10. 1831, Mary Amelia, 
bere hter of the late Roper Head, 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 
DIBDIN, Charles, Esq., for many 
years author aod manager at several 
‘London theatres ; January 12, 1893, 
‘He was a son of Charles Dibdin, 
senior, the very popular dramatist and 
ong-vieer (who fied in 1613), and 
Drother to Tomes Dibdin, also ® 
lific dramatist, The printed works. 
poner, le wy, * Claudine, # bure 
Bv0. 1801; “The Great Devil, 
serene ores 1808 « The ie 
‘or Rigmaro} 4 
eaten 
1407. Also, without date, 








In his Inter years, hin fervent and 
‘unaffected. piety is etated to have shone 





forth with increased and peculiar lustre. 
‘He retained his mental faculties to the 
last hour, and spoke of his approaching 
decease with cheerfulness, expressing 
always s humble but firm hope in the 
anerite of his Redeemer, en's 


Biagacine. 
DICKONS, Mrs., the once cele- 
brated singer ; at ber residence in Re- 

igen Sureet, May 4 1855 

public talent and private worth 
combine, the they ought not to be allowed 
to pase away from the sphere which they 
have illumined without the tributary 
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tonishing degree of taste avd preci. 
tion. 


Anailing hicnself of thisestraondinary 
precocity of talent, ber father placed her, 
‘when elevea years old, under the tuition 
of the celebrated Rauzzini, of Bath (the 
master, also, it may he remembered, of 
Beahamn). ‘Thus her musical education 
van carried on, and finivhed, m the 
Purest principles of the Italian school. 
‘At the aye of thirteen, we have been in- 
formed, Sfiss Poole appeared at Vaux- 
Yall, ov a singer, [er more intportant 
early profewional engagements were at 
thy Ancient and Vocal Cuacerts, Her 
youthful —her infunule love of Mane 
del's music — the first enchantment of 








the year 1715, that she 
made ber début at Covent Garden the 
atre, in the character of Opbelia. in 
which she esineed the mot deinate 
feeling and pathos, Not long. afta 
wards, at une of his enrltest vivts tu the 
theatre, the wnter of this remembers 
secing “her in a wot disimilur part — 
that of Nina, in a tranwatwn ot the 
French opera of that ttle, ‘The une 
presion her performance made hay 
never ben furguaten . it was ull sKeet= 
Devs — quntlenew — the most exquisite 
terdlernew of exyrenion 

Mrs Poole subsequently performed, 
swith umurpawed success, the hist range 
of operatic characters, im England, Scot 
land, ond Ireland. By the Ihish, at 
ean vearcely be meceniry to » 
eas erected with all the charactetintic: 
enthusiasm of the natn. 

‘Miss Poole was warried in the year 
1800 5 and, we believe, it was then in 
contemplation that she « 
fram the stage, Her wi 
way not fortunate 
all retire, —of which we m 
—it was only for a bri 

‘At the King's Theatre 
performed, amongst oller prinespal 
Characters, the Countey in Mosart’s 
Tt Nozse di Figaro, wi 
cea, to Madaine 

‘After Mr», Billington’s return from 
Tray. in i901, Mra Dichons oecuion, 
ally appeared, if not as the rival of that 
cxinartineey ewan, yet ja the same 
fant of characters, Her Mandany, fo 
Artaserxes, we particularly recollect, 
For wvtral year, too, she was a chict 
and splendid ornament of our aratarios, 

‘At the conclusion of her engagement 
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at Drory Lane theatre, in 1816, Mrs. 
Dickons wa engaged es prina donna 
at Madame Cotalani’s theatre at Faris, 
‘Thenee abe went to Italy, where her 
succes was_commensurste with her 
talent. At Venice, in particulsr, she 
received the high and distinguished 
honour of being proclaimed, by goneral 
vote, Seria Oneraria dell Frutituto 
Fidarmonico. 

In several of the chief cities of Italy, 
she was engaged to sing with the cele. 
Ibrated Velluti; but, before she vould 
fulfil her engagements, the death of = 
particular friend occasioned her return 
to England. On her arrival, Dv. 
Harris availed himself of the opporu- 
nity to bring her forward once more 
upon that stage which hud witnewed 
the commencement of her early and 
succesful career, If our memory fall 
te, her fine appearance wa in the 
Barler of Seviti and, ad 
bad been her style before she left oie 

land, lt was found to howe acquired 
new and spletid charms from her ao- 
Journ in the land of song. 

In the year Inte, though in full 
powerwon of her vocal powers, and 
with many lucrative aml tempting offers 
thefore her. troos Maly as well avin Kage 
Land, she finally retired from the stage. 
‘The chu cause of her reurement way 
probably the distewing, the drvalfial 
diwave. wader which she long tabourcd 
wath the patieney of a tartyr—a cancer 
of the Tevet. — Still, etewmed aud 
taloved by all, she remained the chart 
of rary society into which she entered, 
Wathio these two ot three year, we 
havg hemd ber play and sing with all 
the sweets and tavtesmall the oi 
‘ence —ail the biillianey of execution — 
ingualied 









































were incruncd by a stroke of paral 
but, 10 the 





‘At length she was happily 

released roa all het pains Mer re 

mains were 

Ficeadelty. —¢ 
DILLO: 


‘Seth yes 

‘Mr. Dillon was a gentleman who, (0 
a clear, intelligent, and well-cubivated 
mind, united wany of the most excel 
Jout qualdies of the heart, Ilis manner 
tm fran, ope ard geno bile 

in every thing bo said and did there 
wu a manly firmorve and independ~ 
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ence of character, which invariably se 
cured for him the esteem and respect 
of all who knew him. He was amem- 
Der of the Irish bar, but bad practised 
at it only for a short time, having relin- 
quished his professional prospects, some 
Years since, to join the Independents in 
Spain. On bis return to England, be 
connected himself with the London 
prets, and for the laat two years was a 
member of the estabiihment of « The 
Times” journal; where his zeal, dili- 
gence, and ability, deservedly gained 
for him the sincere respect and unli- 
mited confidence of ‘thove to whom be 
war engaged; while his unvasingly 
cheerful and happy temper endeared 
him to his colleagues by all of whom 
his memory will be long cherished. — 
The Timer Journal. 

DUDLEY, the Right Hon. John 
William Ward, Earl of, of Castle Dud- 
ley, county of Staford, and Viscount 
Edna, of Ednata, county of Rox- 
burgh (1827), fourth Viscount Dudley 
and Ward, of Dudley (1703), and ninth 
Baron Ward, of Birmingham (1643-4); 
a Piiry Comneillor, Recorder of Kid- 
deriniuster, M.A. and F.R.S.; March 
6.1833; at Norwood, Surrey, in his 
bud year. 

‘This highly gifted but eccentric no- 
Dicmun was born August 9. 1781, the 
only child of William the thied Vie 
count, by Julia, second daughter of 
Godfrey Bowile, of Thorpe and Gun- 
timaite, in Yorkshire, Esq.y and aunt 
to the late Licutennnt-General Lord 
‘Macdonald. 

His education was remarkably pri- 
vate, being removed from his father’s 
mansion, in Vark Lane, to = small 
house at Paddington, where he was in- 
truwed to the care of the Rev, Br. 
James, a Feilow of New College, Ox- 
ford, and a separate establishment wa 
maintained for his service. ‘The degree 
of BI.A. wan conferred upon him at 
Oxford, tw subsequent period, Jan, 
‘14, 1813. 

Immediately after his coming of age, 
Ihe was, at the general election of 1802, 
elected M.P. for Downton ; and he very 
soon distinguished biself in the House 
of Commons as a young man of extra- 
ordinary talents. “A vacancy occurring 
in the representation of Worcestershire, 
be accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
Aug. 1. 1803; and waselected without 
eppritioa for tat county. | At the 
election of 1806, however, the present 
Lord Lyttleton’ was returned in his 
room ; but at that of 1807, Mr. Ward 
was chosen for Wareham. "Tu 1812 be 
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was returned for Tichester. OF the 
Parliament of 1818 be was not # mem- 
ber; in 1820 be wes elecied for Bos- 
siney ; und on the 25th of April, 1833, 
he succeeded his father in the Peerage. 

Oa the formation of Kir, Canning’ 
administration, Lord Dudley and Ward 





was appointed Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and sworn a member 


of the Privy Council, April 30. 1827. 
‘On the 24th of Sept. io the same yeur, 
be was raised to the rank of an Earl by 
the titles of Earl of Dudley and Vi 
count Ednam, the latter being the name 
of an esate which be had recently 
purchased in Roaburghshire, and the 
birthplace of the poet Thomson. In 
Muy, 1898, he resigned the - 
ship; when a “leading journal" (whose 
Tanguage, it must be admitted, is seldom 
tempered by moderation) thus warmly 
expressed its regrets: — 

“ Lord Dudley, from bigh charweter 
for independence and discerament, for 
sound sagacious views, without preju- 
dice or passion,—from a political con 
cureace with Mr. Canning, on which 
no suspicion has ever lighted, — and 
from the esteern and reputation which, 
since his superintendence of our forei 
airs, be bas achieved for himself with 
the whole diplomatic world, withdraws 

Gf, unfortunately, he should withdraw), 

jom the Ministry, a grester volume of 
public usefulness than, perhaps, oll the 
Fest who are seceding.” 

‘The Earl of Dudley war s man 
of powerful talents, varied accomplish- 
ments, and a most generous disposition ; 
but bis manners had always bea so 
much marked by ecoentricivies, that few 
‘were astonished by the uabappy circum 
stances under which he was withdrawn, 
abont a year before his death, from s0- 
coety. He experienced, since that period, 
8 succession of paralytic attacks, and 
had sunk latterly into a state of perfect 
childhood. We are not aware of any 
fiterary production of bis Lordship thet 
has found ite way to the press, except 
the well-known article in the “ Quer 
terly Review,” on the life and cha- 
acter of J. Home Tooke, with whom 
Lord Dudley had been intimate in hie 
early'youth. His parliamentary speeches, 
and his despatches, while Secretary for 
Foreign AGairs, under Mr. Canning, 
Lord Goderich, snd during « brief part 
of the Wellington administration, were 
always divinguished by classical ele 
gance of style. His indisposition pre- 
‘cluded him from giving « vote on the 
gots of Parliamentary Reform. 

is Lordsbip had, some 
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saonths before expressed his intention 
to mupport the Earl of Harrowby's views, 
and vote for Ube second reading of the 
Bill 


‘Of his extraordinary absence 
and his wnfortunate habit of « 
aloud,” many am 
‘been in circulation. Tt in m fact that, 
ten te ma in the Forsign Ofc, be 
directed a letter, intended 
to the Russian Ambaseador, tect be 
fore the affzir of Navarino ; end, strange 
‘as it may appear, st attained him the 
highest honour. "Prince Lieven, who 
never makes muy niistakes of the kind, 
wet it down as one of the cleverest 
uct ever attempted to be played off, 


of mind, 
thinking 
have 








and gave bieself immense eredit for i 


‘not fling into the trap laid for him 
by the sinister ingenuity of the English 
Secretary, He returned the letter with 
‘a mom polite note, in which he vowed, 
of course, that he bad not read 2 line of 
it, after he had ascertained that it was 
intended ‘for Prince Palignee: but 
could not help telling Lord Dudiey. 
srevening prey tk bes te 
‘but that diplomatists of his we 
L.'s) standing, were not so 
nr of the enlist exrptom of bis 
\¢ eur 7 
Loriship'suntortnate malody tas that 
of asserting himself to be married. He 
be mid a Bae exprevad grt sfion 
and whiude for is tmginary Coun 
tee A. report prevailed ainong 
bigher orders that his Lordship os @ 
‘suitor for the hand of one of the accom. 
plivhed daughters of the Earl of Bever- 
ley; but that hiy overtures met with a 
most decided rejection from ber Lady- 
ship. The adminisirstion of the Earl 
of Dudley's affairs remains, i 











ssid, 
foe the prevent, m1 the hands «f Mr. 
Littleton, the member for Staffordshire, 
as one of the executors. Tt way in ho 
nour of the début of Miss Littleton, 
now Viscountess Newark, that his Lord 
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favour of Ferdinand Dudley Les, the 
Ibeir general; end on bie death, in 1757, 


fil bia = 
i: fll in abeyance among ba Biter. 


rR 
Sir William Charles, 
and K. 


FaHIE, 





great credic 
ns Lieuteoant daring the West Toda 
Hs subsequently 





captared, L'Arm¢o d’ 
privateer of 18 guns and 117 men. 
He afterwards ewcorted a fleet uf mer~ 
chantmen from the Leeward Islands 
to England in the Elyeena, of 2 guns, 
In the summer of 1x05 be way ap- 
pointed to the Amelia frigate, and from 
her rernos ed into the Fibalion; in which 
he waisted at the capture of the Dutch 
Woot Inia Hands in December, 1907, 
Captain Fahic's neat appointinent 
gene the Belle of 74 gums ane of 
the squadron employed at the reduction 
of Martinique, in February, 1809. He 
sulmequently commanded the Pompée, 
another line-of-hattle ship; and on the 
16th of April, afr a long and arduous 
pursuit, and ‘clove action of an hour 
‘and a quarter, in which be was partially 
Joined ‘by tho Castor frigate, he cap- 
tured the French sbip Heutpoule, of 74 
‘guns and 680 men, between 0 and 90 
of whom were killed and wounded, 
‘The low sustained by the British 
amounted to 11 slain and 41 wounded 
among the laticr were Captain Fi 
and his First Lieutenant, Tho Haute 
poult wan a perfietly new ship, and 
one of a ficet which had 




















1432. 
All the Earl's titles hue expired prenly 


with him, except the Barony of Ward; 
which han devolved on the Rer. Tum- 
le Ward, Rector of Himbey, Stafford. 
shire, who is descended from the: Rev, 
William Ward, also Rector of Himley, 
and of King’s Swinford, younger bro- 
ther to John, who succeeded to the title 
of Lord Ward in 1740, and was created 
Viscourt Dudiey and Ward in 1763. 
Bes scien Barony of Dudley (by 
writ, 1342) had separated from. 

‘Wards in the frst mentioned pate 





cunt, and Captain Febie wa ap- 
to command ber. 

Early in 1810, a armament under 
the orders of Sir Alexander Coch 
rane and Licut-General Beckwith, 
proceeded against Guadaloupe, wbwre 
Captain Fahie superintended the de- 
Farkation of the first division of the 
army, apd commmnded a deteclimont 
of seamen on shore; whose services 
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Beaete ae te \Coomandersee 


Chief, After the surrender of Guads- 
Toupe, on the 6th of February, posession 
twos taken of the islands of St, Marto, 
‘Se. Eustatis, and Seba. ‘This latter 
service was most ably performed by 
Captsin Fahie (in. conjunction with 
‘Brigadier- General Hereourt), Sir Alex- 


peditian. 
Soon after this event, by which the 


‘of Franoe and Hollacd were ex the 


pelled from the Antilies, Captain Fabie 
returned to England. He continued to 
coramund the Abercromby, on the Lis- 
bon station and in the Channel, during 
the remainder of the war, At the ge- 
nera] promotion, in 1814, he was ap- 
poluted « Colonel of the Royal Marines; 
and in the following year be was no- 
minatcd a Companion of the Order of 

the Bath 
Subsequently to the escape of Buons- 
parte from Elbu, we find Captain Fabie 
in the BIalta 84, co-operating with the 
‘Avvtian Gener, Baron Lanes, inthe 
of Gaiita, which was defended 


twidk. great obvinacy od the 6th of 
‘August, 1815, on which day the allied 
res to ion of it in the name 


of the King of the Two Siclies; who, 

aot this serie, bestowed ce 
in Fahic the insignia of a Knij 

ofthe Order of Se. Ferdinand and Merit, 
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‘East Indies; from which be 

into the Ariel, and returned bome in 
Augest, 1792. At the commencement 
of the ensuing war he was appointed to 
the Thorn 16; and was promoted to 
‘Post rank, June 7. 1794. 

‘Toward the end of the same yesr, he 
‘obtained the command of the Niger 2, 
in which he easisted at the capture of a. 
French convoy, off Jersey, May9. 1795. 
On the 19th April, 1796, he destroyed 
‘8, near thy Penmarke; and, 

the Niger was one of 
rigates prevent at Sir John 
‘Tervis's action off Cape St. Vincent. 

In October, 1797, he was appointed 
to the Seahorse 46, in which he cruised 
for some time on the coast of Ireland, 
‘and assisted at the capture of Le Bele 
ligueus, 2 French privateer of 18 guns, 
He afterwards returned to the Media 






terranean ; where, on the 27th June, 
1798, off the Island of Pantellaria, bo 
captured, after m close action of eight 
minutes, La Sensible, of 36 gum; in 
which was « French General of Division 
bound to Toulon, with an account of 


the Turks, end wich Lows 

ety tw the Knights ot 
also a model of a 
Baonsparte hed 

coamenced hig pluader of works of 


Sen Foe 
iat 


which he obtained permission to accept, art. 


Murch 9. 1816. 

Captain Fabie was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admirat in 1819, and 
early in the ensuing ycar appointed son. 
Cormmander-in-Chief at the Leeward 
Tdands. In December, 1821, he ree 
lieved ‘Vice-Admiral Colpoys ia the 
commend at Halifax. He was pro- 
motrd to be a Vice-Admiral in 1830, 
and nominated a Knight Compenion of 
the Bath. 

‘He became n widower iv April, 1817. 
Marshalls Royo! Naval Bingraphy. 

FOOTE, Sir Edw. Jame, K.C.B., 
‘Vico-Admint of the Red; May 23, 
1893, at bisrexidence, Highfield House, 
Southampton, aged 66, 

Sir Edward was the fourth and 

ingest son of the Rev. Francis Hende 
Foous of Clarito-Place, in Kent, and 
Rector of Boughton Mallerb, in that 
county, by Catherine, daughter of Ro- 
bert Mann, Esq,, of Linton, and sister 
to Sir Horace Mann, Bort. and K.B, 

In 1791, Captain’ Foote wa Com- 
mander of the Atalante sloop in the 


In 1799 Captain Foote, in the Sea 
horse, took charge of the blockade of 
theber of Neplen by order of Lord Nel- 

‘Whilst employed on this service, 
Ruffo, the 

i ter, in signlog a treaty 
‘with the insurgents; Lut which Lord 
‘Nelsoa thought proper to annul, on the 
ground that “ Captain Foote had been 
deceived by Cardinal Rofo." These 
‘traussctions gave rise to various ace 
‘counts, and various reflections upon the 
Parties concerned : whilst by some it 
was considered thut Lord Nelson, in 
the height of his self-confidence, bad ex~ 
ceeded his authority, by others they were 
deemed to cast disgrace upon Ceptain 
Foote. Some years after, a person 
named Herrivon, in writing a Life of 
‘Lord Nelson, thought proper, like many 

‘other biographers, so warmly to take up 
the part of the bero of kis narrative, ms 
to presume to make some severe and 
‘unjust oLsersations on the conduct of 

Foote; who replied in a pam- 

containing @ * Vindication of his 
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Conduct” It in evident that Lord 
‘Nelson himself did not attach any’ 
censure upeo Captain Foote’s 

from the letter whi 





fonda moa innit pewsure to convey to 
you this distinguished roark of his §i- 
Gilign Majesty's approbation.” This 
was an elegant anufé-box, with the 
{initials F.R- in small diamonds, and 
‘worth about $00 or 400 guivess; sent 
by the King in return “for most im- 
portant services, when left with the 
coramnead in the bay of Neplas, when 
Lord Nelsoo was obliged to arder Com 
modore Troubridge to joia him; and 
for taking Castel & Mare.” 

Tn consequence of the Seahorse get 
ting on shore of Leghorn, and sus. 
tsining very considerable damage, she 
‘was obliged to retura to England in 
the autumn of 1799, 

Tn May, 1800, she was again sent to 
the Dlediterranean, conveying thither 
a ceten B Belg abomee 
and General Sir Ralph : 
the later eturmed to Eoglend in her, 
in September following. During the 
rummer of 1801, Captain Foote was in 
attendance on thew Majesties at Wey. 
mouth He afterwards escorted ten 
sail of East India ships bound to Cal- 

cutta; and, on his regura, was 

id off, in October 1802. 

For weeral years, Captain Foote com= 
manded, fint, the Princes At 
sod afterwards the Royal Charlotte, 
yachts, He was promoted to the rank 
of Rear. Admiral in 2812; and shortly 
after hoisted his flag, as secand in com. 
mand, at Portsmouth, which station be 
retained until Feb. 1815. He mms pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice-Adnsiral in 
Te2], and nomloaied « K.C.B. May 
19. 1831. 

Sir E, J. Foote was twice married. 
Hin first wife wax Nina, daughter of 
Sir Robert Herries, banker, in Leadon, 
by whom be had ane son, Francis, and 
two daughters, Catherine, Jocenwd, and 
Caroline, He martied, secondly, in 
1003, Dlary, eldest daughter of the tate 
‘Vices Adaairel Patton, who died at Nice 
in 1816, leaving four daughters, Mary, 
Etizabeth, Helena, and Aane- 

He had veaided for many years in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton ; where 
the was highly respected for bie mild and. 
farshall syst 


genlemanly manners. Dl 
Korat 3 

TAREE IN, Sir Wiltiam, M.D., 
K.C.HL, amd ¥.B,5., Princpal In 
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General of the Army Moilical 

it; October 29, 1683, at hin 

house in Devonshire Street, Portland 

Place, in the 71st year of hin age, We 

hope to beable fo iasert « momar of 

ia amiable man, end distinguished 
afficer, in our next volume. 


G 


GOWER, Richard Hall, Fog. ; as 
‘Nove Scotia House, near Iprwich, 
aged 65. 

‘Mr. Gower was the youngest son of 
the Rev. Foote Gower, N.D., « clergy~ 
man and physician uf q@hinence st 
Chelmsford, in Essex, wad Elisabeth 
hia wife, who was a daughter of John. 
Strutt, Esq, of Mfoulsbaum, in the same 
county, and whose family’ have repro. 

the borough of Molden in several 
parliaments. Dr, Gower began & 
history of Cheshire, bis native county*, 
biel, however, be did not live to finish ; 
and was othersine distinguished for his 
antiquarian knowledge, 

In his early youth Br, Gower was 
sent to the grammar school at Ipewich, 
whence he was removed to Winchester 
‘school; and two years afterwards he had 
the misfortane to be deprived of bis fox 
ther, ‘The rigid disciptine and dull 

of schol eerie were ite 
‘congenial to his enterprising, rain. 
lively dhponionj of these qualtcs ube 
senior boy’ hiv most tyrannical raster, 
‘evniled themselves to perform predatory 
‘excursions to the aeighbouring orchards. 
Leaving this seminary at the age of 
thirteen, he entered into the service of 
the East India Company, a « Midstip- 
man, on bourd the Exes, and berame 
ne of the brightest ornaments of that 
service. In that alip be soon attained 
aknowledye of seamanship, which hed, 
in more mature life, to the prod 
of a work, entitled, “A Treative 
Theory and Practice of Seamanshi 
c., that has not been surpaned by any 
ther on the subject, 

In this voyage, which was extraor- 
dinarily protracted, owing to the ship 
being employed to conecy troops to 
some of the enemy's settlements in In- 
dia, he bad an insight into all the hard 
ships and dangers upon ® 
sailor's life. While the ship, with other 
Jnulimnen under convoy, were wateris 


in Vort Praya Bay, they were att 








ibe 
tory of Chesbire,” vol. ip 1 
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by. pasado, onde th cm men inte op, some of hem 
saand Srein; ‘un fully scknowledge thet they derived 
Prpued, tad pert ofthe'cew sere amas bene fros bas 'Sa fam sop 
hore, they stcceeded in driving the other person. 

eoemy out of the During the The result of the leisare eforded byt 
‘voyage, the Essex was entirely dig retirement from actual 

muted, and went to ‘to refit. was a vessel built ander his directions 
‘The crew also suffered from et Itchenor, in the year 1600, when 
sickness, which carried eff the greater only house 

portion imes baried in her construction, from the difficalty 


ese circumstances Mr. anticipated from shipwright 





ether yout under bs command, were slop of wer, eppinied by Goverment 
all indicative of bas ingenuity and spirit. for that purpose. According to the 
‘He had now arrived at the age of six- journal kept on thet occasion, the Os- 
teen; and, an be frequectly eid, he prey being eight mils upon the lee 
knew a ship from keel to tock, but quarter, the it tacked according 

navigate her across the bound- to signal, bore dowa, hailed, and agai 
expanse of the ocean was mill to left ber; in less than three hours the 
Bin «.myetrry be tharere oo sooner | Onyre wan nety bull dows, oad woe 
landed 000 been 
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‘The great inaceuracy in the 
meamuring & ship's way 
water in luced Mr. Gower 
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sitsisad, the Inventor was chly anictd Eraptage, of the Bomiey marine, and 
dy his preceptor in astronomy and ms- settled at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
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manning ber, Thia was occasiobed by 
‘the jealousy of those bodies, and ended 
in the vemel being Srst shortened fall 


Gwenty feet, whereby her fast 
‘Properties were 

at lust laid up in ordinary at Deptford. 
‘What the feelings of Mr. Gower were 
‘gn this subject are fully sown in « work 
published by him in 1810, sui, 
“ A Narrative of a Mode purvued by 
the British Government to effect im- 


Proposed by 
2819, for the purpose of a yacht, for 
He. Mr” (tow Lord) Vernon; 


1d though rigged on the wams prin- 
clples a3 the ina] Transit, had only 
‘res waste) thle thied ‘Transit asiled, 


worked, and mancuvred ins manner 
‘that astonished snd delighted all who 
glee! ‘end ware competent to judge 


Some years before this had appeared 


Mr. ‘Gowers ‘s relative to the 
Danger attendant Convoy, with « 
Proposition for the better Protection of 


‘Comroerce ;"” which lat object was to 
te ice stationary cruisers along 
‘cost, attached 10 signal witione 
meted oa the shore, to observe the 


protect the traders. 
‘The year 1812 called upon Mr. 
Gower to eroploy bis mechanical talents 
fn a direction foreign to his usual pur= 
qilts, and be became a candidate for 
the premium of 100 guiness for a 
lock “to save water, and give facility 
to passage,” to be applied to the Re- 
's Canal; in the obtaining of 
SMa he was unmucceafel, yet 





1% abenefclal 





stead 

‘Many of the Iste naval improvements 
originated with him, more particular 
Ghtvoand raroay a’plom fo wich wee 
delivered to the present Earl Grey, then. 
Lord Howick, when he filled the office 
of First Lord of the 

Being now the futher of « large fe 


mily, and having met wih many diap- 
pointments and in hia experiment 
al career, be felt it necessary to devote 
his time to the education of his children, 
«From this time,” he says, in a letter to 
a friend, * 1 cessed to flow my naval 
‘eaperiments, and became almost as one 
who had never known aalt water; my 
time being occupied by the instruction. 
‘of my children in a way peculiar to my- 
self. While life exists, thooe years will 
never be forgotien by my very dost 
Childrens they were the rivew of affeo: 
tion between the parentand his ofvpring: 
they were the best spent and most happy 
days of my existence ; and I can truly 
snr, I nevat acted © more wine pet, 
‘obtained for me all their hast 

Sone 

J+ would be tedious to, eoumernte 

plans connected with sbipy 

borides those already Imentioned, Th 
which the valuable life of Mr. Gower 
was engaged ; but be had the xratifice- 
tign, towards its close, of weing many 
of his inventions and improvements in 
naval architecture brought into practice, 
‘The Catemaran for forming a raft was 
constructed and tried by him so far back 
#51810. ‘This Boating platform may bo 
eminently useful in many instances, be- 
aides the opportunity it would afford of 
excape in cases uf shipwreck. A life- 
boat on a novel plan was built by bim, 
to bo used at Landguard Fort; and one 
of his earliest inventions was a tybe to 
‘convey sounds froma the tops to the deck ; 
and, though not yet brought into ge 
eral practice on shipboard, speaking 
tubes have een extensively used ia ina 
nufactoriey and other buildings on shore, 
‘Tho propeller, or dusting anchor, was 
another of his improvements, if net in- 
‘ventions, and an experiment wi 








it took 


of Duta few days befare his deesh, 
praise nh 


ours were occupied 
inthe companion of aizor uncle of 
tendency on marine nab 
and which appeared In the journals of 
‘the dey, some of which are seprinted ia 
8 work which be lived j enough 
0 complete, Laird 
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He Bred in the enjoyment of every 
lewiog, withont & 
Sreumce of bi scion. 

> leaving a widow, two sons, 
mughters to deplore theft frre 


nt 


ate 
and five 


parable los, Of him it may with truth counties, 


‘be eaid, that by those who knew him best 
he was beloved the most; and if the 
ott Pamom sul merit fort” bad 
deen veritied, the lznrela that now shade 
other heads ‘would have crowned the 
temples of Richard Hall Gower. — 
Gentleman's Magasine. 
a 
HAWKINS, Avtbony Montonnier, 


Eaq, M.D» of the Geer, inthe County 
of Monmouth ; at his house in Upper 


commenced his studies in medicine wa 
der his great uncle, Mr. Anthony Mon- 
toanisr (who had been « felon pol 


shire). After avniling hicwelf of the 
advantages sfforded by the practice end 
Instructions of his uncle, he visited Lon- 





George Fordyce, and midwifery under 
Dre Ottorne sod Clark.” He wes 8 
papal Dr Bali (oto 
esteem be en} 
Lived) at Se, 
ae private poplin tonoay of Min 
John Hunter's, end was for some time 
the Lock Hospital. 
Directing the energies of strong and 
powerful mind to one point, be soon he- 
came cmumter of the qualifications re. 
quisite to practios in hia profession, and 


obtained bis diploma in 1797. De. 
‘Hawkins commenced his; 
reer an plyuicianes well en accovcteur, 


85 


et Newport, in Monmouthahire ; where 
‘be soon gave auch demonstrations of hin 
‘eminent abilities, thet hin ald was soli. 
lied, fnall canes of diffeulty and 


caliarly evecessful. 

of medical art in which firmness and de. 
lsion, end a resolution steadily to purse 
‘the practice indicated by the determins. 
$ion of ousd jodgment ar so requis, 
aan in the practice of ingle 
hoor—afew minutes—will 








edrocree in te mop of Be redanion 
merely, gave rise to an equal number of 
private friendships. uildness 








ce. 

Tn 1818, in com of Sir Wil. 
liam Knighton relisguai rio, 
urgent pplication was Snake op 


ll hin 
which was moct awfully sudden. He 
‘was in the enjoyment of perfect bealth, 
‘and good spirits st breskfast-time on 
the day of bis decease; ateleven o'clock 
he retired to his dreming-room, to pre- 
pare to go out to see his patients, when 


apoplery 5 
which, notwithstanding all the measures 
resorted to, proved fatal in lots than two 
hours, He was never seuible after be 


rang his bell. Dr, Hamkinv's babita 
‘were extremely active and industrious: 
is wey of living moxtabtemioun; for 





friendship upwards of forty years he hed not drunk 


wine or spitits of any kind, He was 
‘most charitable and benevolent: the 
‘poor knew him well as their best friend, 
No ene was more frequently consulted, 
‘or more ready to give advice, and rendee 
mistance in matters of Gilt, end 
in hours of affiction, and distrens, 

Sy probate be bad mn ocrarae pee 
‘tration, 2 solid. acd an enx- 
fous care for the relief of bis patients, 
ea to whatever rank of life they might be- 
Joog He bes not added to the stock 

rFa 
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of madical science by his writings; but 
fe dlplayed hs Ininate Enowiede of 
hia profession by 0 spotsocol pce 
‘ice for nearly half a centary, during 
which time he was 
moat active duties. 
‘pleasing disposition wes manifested in 
The urteaity of hin bablts end deport. 
sect, sod Sa, he bowplt f his house 
‘and table. Jo polities be was 
Frente Srp mie ae 
lvocate ivi tigious a 
Dr. Hawkins married, in 1600, Jane, 
only child of William Nichall, Eaq., of 
(Garleon, conmey of Monmouth and 
Jets by that lady, bo survires, 
seven children:—1. ‘Henry Monton- 
ier; 2, Anthony Nicholl; 3. Charles; 
4 Hobeet Ralph Augustun; 5. Jane 








cates 

HASLEWOOD, Joseph, Esq., of 
Conduit Sereet, Solicitor, and F. 8. 
Sept. 21. 1888; at Addison Hoad, 
bar rs wan in his 64th year. 





gentleman was born in pri 


in London’ Now 51769, and early in 
life was taken into the office of his uncle, 
Mr. Dewbery, « Solicor in Conduit 
Street, whose partner = recoetor ia 


testimony, by their numerous MS. 
tanda, that be was not only 
works 


chil engaged in ia M 
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farm over aid or Sngle volute, and 





from ite fret meeting at the Old 8. Al- 
‘Dan's Tavern, in 1813, to the present 
time, In most of the notices of Mr. 
‘Haslewood which have gone the round 
of the daily journals, he is particularly 
represented as huving beema on viean!; 10 
‘which distinction, however, Mr. Hesle- 
‘rood hed no further clainy than falls to 
the lot of the grester portion of man- 
kind, in ing a good dinner to 
dad one, —s sin to which it ix bolieved 


sepaly edict wih heir lace aociae, 

Haslewood was punctual inthe di 
charge of his religious duties by atiend- 
‘ance upon + he wordy ea een. 
ever ill heals, or other cir.umszances 
interfered to prevent him, lis constant 
Pinca fe send the church servion 


Kidsough neither « clanieal schol 
ner an elegant writer, Ne Tlalewood 
was a laborious 


1d faithful editor of 





several of the members of the Roxburgh 
Club in correcting and printing tho vo 
umes which they oceaior nied 
to the ciety. The following 
‘ofthe works in winch be was connected, 
either as joint or sole editor, or to nich 
he was an ocessional contributor : — 











1807-9. Censure Litvraria.” Oc 
‘enioaal commu ich led 10.8 
lnsting friendsti itsacknowledged 





editor Sir Egerton Brydges. 

1809. “ Green-room Gonsip; or Gra 
vity Gallinipt. A Gallimaufry got up 
to guile Gymnastical und Gynecoceatic 
Governments. Guthered and garnished 
by Gridiron Gable, Gent. Godson to 
‘Mother Goore," 1 vol. 12m, 

1803. “ Bettayle of Plodden Field,” 


ary Britt Dibtogra- 
ly with Sir Egerton 
Beydges, 4 vole. S10, 

i810. + Paredise of 





Dainty De- 


‘the vices.” 





1810. “ Tusser's Five Hundered 
Points of Goud Husbandry." A re- 
‘print of the first edition. 

1810. “ulin Taylor sod his Boy, 
of Hobert Armin. 


1810. * Northern € Garlands.” 8¥0. 
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firet published snonymously by the late 
Joseph Ritson, 

1810, Gammer Gurton’s Garland. 
Octavo; also fret published by Mr. 
Bion. 


Arte of English Poesic, by 
alias George Putteobam. 





Book of St. Alban's, by 
iligna Barnes, or Berners; 
containing the ‘Freatises of Hawking, 
Hluntiog, Cos-armour, Fishing, end 
‘Blssing of Arms, with a Bibl 
Introduction by Mr. Haslewood. In 
black letter, small folio. 


Junction with Sir Egerton Brydges. 
1618. Palace of Pleasure, by Robert 
Painter. In quarto, two volumes. 
Comprising vome of the Tales from 
which Shakspesre is suppoved to have 
drawn the rubject of his dramas, 
1814. Pierce the Pl 


form with the Ploughmen’s Vision, 
edited by Dr. Whitaker. 

18(5. Ancient Critleal Eesaye upon 
Bgl Poets and. Poe, by Wetbe, 
King James the Fint, Sir John Ha- 
ington, &e. Quarto, one volume. 

1813, Mirror for Magistrates. 
Quarto, three volumes. 

1816, Dislogues of Creatures Mo- 
ralined. Quarto, black letter. 

1817-18. Drunken Barnaby’s Jou 
‘nal, seventh edition, one volume fools- 

octavo, 

1819. Constable's Sonnets, 12mo. 

1819. Fame's Memorial. Octavo, 


printed at Lee Pri 
1620. Drunken Bara 
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2818 and 1814; ands series of articles 
headed Fly Leaves,” commencing in 
1892. 

‘His boslth had been delining fur so. 
‘eral mouths previous to bis disenlution, 
which occurred at Kensington, whither 
he hed removed from Conduit treet 
for the benefit of his health. Shortly 
prior to his decease be seemed better; 
0 touch so that his immediate relations 
‘were engaged to dino with him on the 
g2d of September. On the evenin, 
of the STst, bowever, be wan attacker 
‘with spams of the heart, whch tereal- 
nated fatally ; and be was interred at 
Inlington, September 28.— Gentleman's 


HERRIES, Colonel Jotm, tate 
ing the Seth regiment; Nov. 
& 1898, at Cheltenham, 

‘This officer was appointed » cadet on 
the Madras establishment in 1791, 
‘and went to India in the following year, 
when be wan appointed by the Go- 
‘vernor-Geoernl, Lord Cornwallis, an 
‘Basia fn the 50d foot” He served 

at the siege of Pondicherry 
1793, and, having purchared  Licute- 
nancy in 1795, on the expedition 

Ceylon in 1796. In. the be- 

ing of 1799, be returned with the 

Togiment to England; and in the same 
year he was appointed Captain. Li 
‘nant in the 2a battalion of the 35th foot, 
with which he served under the Duke of 
Gloucester in Holland, 





1690. Jack Jugler sad Thersytes. 
‘Two Interludes, printed from unique 
black letter copies, then in the poses 
sion of his friend Mr. Harding, at the 
private press of Lee Priory, and pre 
tented to ths Members of the Boz- 
burghe Club, at their Auniversary 
‘Meeting, 1820. Quarto. 

1884, Some Account of the Life 
and Writings of the late Joseph Ritson, 
Ee Octave. 


“Tear, ‘Wyl Bucke, bis Testament, = 
‘Poem, small quarto, fortycopies printed. 
Mr, Haslewood was # valuable con 
tributor to the “ Gentleman's 
ine,” chiefly under the signature of Ev. 
‘Hoon, among which may be noticed 
‘accounts of ancient theatres in London, 








iva, and be served during the wit of: 
that year’s campaign in Egypt ; be was 
eeee doumteier of Alesandria, 
und the dege of Rosetta, and took a 
‘sctive part in the several actions in from 





hey, Bog F.8.A. 
low Grange, pPhag ebcome 
‘nd a magistrate for the West Riding 
of Yorkie + Avg. 9. 1838; aged 

‘Mr. Higgine was the 
a, of York, by Anne 
sister and sole heir of blood to 
the ecient Yaly of Capes, of Wad. 
sworth, and afterwards of Sprotborough 


Mr. Higuis was the author of the 
following 
“A gh to Earl Fitewilliam on 
the Abuses of the York Lunatic Asy- 
fom,” 1814, 8v0. 
second 
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“The 


like Christmas Day 
and not like Ash Wednesday or Good 
Friday. 
- ‘The Celtie Druids," 1827, 4to, 
Pir net 
or 
celebrated Prophet of Arshia,” 1829, 
Seon Amtble rfeuton of tome of te 
‘extraordinary opinions promulgated in 
Gis wack ws rlian by Edward Up- 
haa, Esq. the author of “ The His 





 Hiwory of So 
deserting, Skullow, thos mation its 
owner : 

 Skellow Grange will be remarked 
hereafter ex the bouse in which Mr. 
eines 

= to ion 

of his work, entitled, ‘ Celtic Druids,” 
and of « still more work, now 
nearly completed, to which be 
to give the titke of ¢ Anacalypsis, or an 
Attempt to draw aside the Saitle Veil of 
Inia." In both these works he descende 
into the very depths of antiquity, the 
times long before the commencement 
of written history, aud when the only 
‘traces of huraan existenoa ere certain 
rude and und mighy works gignn Bipatc lars, 
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antiquities of much a work as this but 
meere modern inventions, and the en- 
iis efter manors and churches but 
maatters of lesa than insignificancy. Still 
there ira stability when we feel that we 
‘are proceeding by the light of the writ- 
440 contemporaneous record, which may 
compensate for the neamem and the 
narrowness of our view. 

“The active mind of Mr. Higgins 
‘han alto been directed upon objects of 
grest local usility. In the exercise of 
his magisterial duties be became ac- 
quainted with whut was the state of the 
Asylum at York for the reception of 
Vunatics and to his persevering exer- 
tions it chiefly is owing that = great 
reform was accomplished in that esta- 
lishment. This led him to other 
‘views of the possibility of improving the 
condition of such unfortunate persons 
in alower ruak of life, and to him is 
principally to be attributed the erection 
of the House for the Pauper Lunatics 
of the West Riding, erected near to the 
town of Wakefeld, where, under the 
very able superintendence of Dr. Ellis, 
‘every expectation from it haa been fully 


wich” a 
‘second important work men 
tioned by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Higgins had 
not completed at the period of 
His opinions, boa reli gon end in 
Bally were leveling and destryetie 
bis personal manvers were mild ad 
courteous, He was accustomed to 
spend a portion of every year in the 
metropolis, where be bad & town house, 
and was frequent attendant at the 
several ccientific ocieties and literary 
circles, 
‘Mr, Higgins married, io 1800, Jane, 
as er and heiress of Richard Thorpe, 
jand by that lady, who died ac 














Beh ‘Mey 18, 1892, had one son, the 
present Godfrey Higgins, Esq., of 
Skellow Grange; snd two daughters : 


‘Jane, uiarried to Lieut.-Gen, Matthew 
Sharpe, of Haddam Castle, in North 
‘umberland ; and Charlotte, who died, un 
married, at Vervailles. — Genilemon’s 


Mogazine. 

HOTHAM, the Hon. Sir Henry, 
KCB, G.C. St. M and G., Vice 
Admiral of the Red, and Commander- 


law to the Earl of Sradbrokes 
‘19, 1833 ; at Melis, 

Sir Henry was bor Fa. 18 1777, 
the thin 


snd youngest son of Betumonty 
Lord Horbam, by Susanne, se 
Sod teogiter of Be "Thomes Hankey, 
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and widow of James Norman, Req. He 
commanded the Fleche sloop, 
‘Mediterranean 


the 26th and 39h of the following 
he assinted at the capture of Le 
able & Quatre, a privateer of 16 


‘queclly took La Laure, of 14 guess 
and L'Tnvention, a rercarkably fine pri- 
vateer, of $4 guns, and four masts, 
which’ had left Bordeaux only nine 
days, on her first cruise, Towards the 


my’s fleet. 

son Hates ar append en 
Captain Hotham was appointed to the 
Tropérieuse, of 40 guns; and then to 
the Hevolutionnaire, 44, in which be 
conveyed the Duke of Sussex from Lis. 
‘bon to Portsmouth, in the summer of 
1804, and afterwards escorted the 
India feet on part of their outwand voy- 
age. On the 4th November, 1808, Be 
‘umisted at the eaptre of Adcsial Do- 
‘manoir’s squadron, of four ships of 
Tine, by the squadron of Sir Ti, Seachans 

In March, 1806, Captain Hotham 
was wo the Defiance 74. In 
‘February, 1809, be was warmly engaged 
jin an attack on three French frigates, 
which were driven on the Seble 
d'Olonne; and fn the summer of that 
year be was employed on the corth 
‘coast of Spain, where be grestly sided 
the patriots of thet country, particularly 
in dismounting the batteries on the sea 
Jines et Coruna, and ia the captare af 
the castle at Ferrel, which wes bell in 
the interest of the French. 





off L’Orient, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting two French frigates und a brig, 
that were supposed to be on their 
return to some port in the bay. Ou 
the and of May, when the Growler 
vas in company, the expect 
Einy eae dcoreredy' nd. ahar 8 
rR4 


i é 


day's skilfol mansowing, to 
cat off the entrance to the harbor, be 
at length drove them all ox shore, where 
they fire and blew up. | They 
were L’ and Andromache, sach 
of 44 guna, and the Mameluke of 18; 
the crews ‘They bed 
been. cris menthe in the 
‘Kanata, aod laden with 
‘the most valuable of the are 
goes of thirty- of different 
nations ‘taken or de 
stroyed, this action, 
with such a numerous 
galling batteries ‘very intricate 
Ravigation among dangerous racks, at 
the very mouth of the enemy's harbour, 





koowledge could, under okh dificult 
Grcumuances, have ventured to under- 
take the service that Captain Hotham 
so bravely and effectually performed. 
‘The lous sustained by the Northumbor- 

iand amounted to $ men killed and 28 
‘wounded. 


wis Dect, 1818, Contin Hots Adi 


ted Captain of the Fleet 
tinder Gir John Horlae Werren and 
be served ia thet eapecity, and ws Com 
modore under Sir Aleaander Cochrane, 
wa the American station. At the ge 
eral peoraotion, Dec, 4uh, 1813, be was 
nomingted a Colooel of Marines ; 
Re attained the rank of Rear Admirsl, 
June 4th, 1814, At the en 
‘of the order of the Bath, Jan. 2d, 1815, 
he was nomaineted a Knigit Com- 
mander. 

On Buansparte’s return fram Elba, 
Sir Henry Hotham commanded « divi 
ion of the Channel fleet; and after the 
battle of Waterloo, be was stationed on 
the French coast to prevent the ex- 
Emperoc’s escape, who, as is well 
Known, surrendered bianelf to the 
Bellerophon, which was under Sir 
Heary’s anders. 

‘On Ue 56th of March, 1818, Sir 
Henry Hotham was appointed one of the 
Comransioners of tha Admiralty Board, 





where be remained until March, 1692. i 





which be held until his desth. 
Sir Henry Hotham married, July 6. 


1816, Lady Frances-Anne-Juliens 
Rous, eldest daughter of the late carl 
of Siredbroke, by whom be bas left 
Sseue ter none. 1. Henry John, born 
in 1082; 2. Prederick- Henry, born in, 
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1854; and $. Beeusmont-Witttam, bors 
in 1825. — Marshal's Royal Naval Bio- 
arephy. 


INGLI6, Charles, Esg., Port Cap: 
tain RM. Feb. $0, 1883, at Hyde, 

‘This officer was First Lieutenant of 
commanded by the 
present Vice-Admiral Stirling, ix the 
setion with La Seine 43, in 1798 Capt, 
Sdirling was wounded, and 0 
Teave the deck, 





the early part of the 
official letter to Lord 
Bridport, stated, that “no man could 
have filled my place with more credit to 
himself, and benefit to the state, then 
my Fint Lieutenant, Mr. Charles 
Ingtis, whom I beg lesve to recommend 
{in the strongest manner for his bravery, 
kl, and great exertions.” 
Lieutenant Inglis sfterwarda served 
in the Penelope frigate under the com- 
saan of Captain (ibe late Br Hen) 
Blackwood, at the capture, March S0tb, 
1008, of Le Guillaume Teil, « French 








he received the Silowiog 
lewer from Lord Nelson, w! 
“ My nas Sin, — How fortunate I 
did mot permit you to quit the Pene- 
lope, to be a junior Lieutenant in the 
Foudroyant! “You will now get yo 
remain fe Plessantest 
ways, by int exertions of your- 
self and these brave frends who ute 
— t, 
‘Whats timph er you hat oe 
sure for me! What bappiness to bare 
the Bile Fleet all wken, under my 
orders and regulation 








coming to me at Malta, and my keepi 
iim there, wee something ore’ thet 
Es 





“To Lieut-Inglis,Gmme. Tell, Syractss.” 
Lieuteoant Inglis wes made 





Caplin with Adin far George Mar 
a, principally in the Mediterranean ; 


* See tha Memoir of Sir Henry Biack- 
‘od, in che present volume of The 
Anaval Blogrepby and Obituary. 
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sad sleo during his command at Forts- 
south, in the years 1894-7.—Morshal's 
Bayal Neve! Biography. 


a 


JEBB, the 
Bishop of Limerick, at We 


December 12. 1635. In our nest diate 


alume we hope to give « memoir of 
ia 

JERVIS, the Rev. Thomas; Aug. 
‘$1. 1883; at hie house in ‘Brompton 
Grove. 





‘gravitas ; noc sencctua mores mutererat.” 
Exe enim quiete et pure atque ele- 
grater ste uate plelda 20 bes 


werThe nabject of this notice, to whom 
Gloero's denertption of « green end vis. 
tuons old age was strikingly applicable, 
twa born of the 15th of Sanuary, 0.8 
1748. On completing the term of his 
education at the a at Hoxton, 
the was in 1770 chosen to the important 
office of classical and mathematical tutor 
to the dimenting academy at Exeter, 
About the same time he was also 
———, of the congregation st 


afterwards joint 
mctter at Ey and Ti 
ihe Rar ep, z a 
in 1772 an pplication from 
of Sheltirae, therwurde 


‘vig hia charges ia Devonshire, end to 
October of that year, to 
‘Bowood, to undertake the education of 
‘the two sons of that nobleman by his 
fire coarriage, Here he remained in 
the enjoyment of highly cultivated so- 
ciety, greatly respected, in the faithful 
discharge of his important trust, di 
1 period of eleven years, and contia sctiaved 
to be honoured with the kind attention 
tnd flendship of the Merguls until the 
time of thar nobleman's decense, 
Fremaurice, the elder of his one 
‘completed his education for the univer 
tity under his iostruction. ‘The 
the Hos. iim Grane Fey, 
at an earl to the regret. 
Mi who kuew in. According to the 
testimony of Dr, Priestley, then librarian 
to the harsh grag lenge er 
neighbourhood, this noble youth 
\ made attainments in piety and know. 
fedge beyond any thing be bad observed 
in Hife;" & cireumstance which may 
alo be considered as an eridence of 





of 


“41 
the knowledge and plety of hie in- 
‘structor. 





‘Right Rer, John, D.D. retained matil 


En1705, to whows he wat chowea ineee- 
‘successor, as minister to Prince's 
Street, Chapel, Westminster, sinee re- 
mored im consequence of the locel im- 
provements. In 1808 be quitted the 
metropolis, in comequence of receiving 
‘an unanimous invitatioa to succeed his 
fiend, the Rev. William Wood, s par- 
tor af the respectable congrega- 
ton at Mil Hill Chapel in Leeds. He 
bis connection with this society 
in 1618, and vever afterwards engaged 
in any stated ministerial duties, although 
bbe continued occasionally, for several 
‘years, to asaiat his friends in the services 
‘of the pulpit. He preserved to the 
last, in a vory remarkable degres, the 
‘cic ae ight fatrropione 
interruptions 
toh body healt ae 
ences Mary, daoghter 
of the Inte Rev, Dr. Disney, 
Hyde, in Essex, bis intimate friend, 
fang near whom his remai 







zine” and the “ Mqnthly 

i iis Foner sermons funy of och 
have been publithed, thet the writer of 
this article 1 especially anxious, in a 
few words, to do similar justice to the 
distinguishing features of bis own, 

Notwithetanding the bebitual tran- 
relay of hin mod, Bs. Jers a 
the came of civil and 


ipcomjencion os iow of He Ss 
Res, and Morgan, Tt 
prkable titi sketch will ee the 


loon, srs pecculryia e norch 
Known, sore particalerly in 
tand in the west of England, who will 
bear the ribate of sgh to sate ra 
Saeed 


vi 


the sin 
eee” aE ations 





wise 

Saran of dnote nd went. 

him, to use ap expression of his own, 

Somer ou the law of social Tif" 
example as precept, 

Freommended en Mate orl 

Deauty of virive."* 

Ei priate dacourem poems groe- 
ral correctness, an even and sustained 
excellence, together with an application, 
‘sometimes remarkably felicitous, of the 
stores which « taste for clanical litera 
ture furnishes}, and which well adapt 
them to excite the attention of the culti- 
Ted claves ofthe communi. x vue 

appeals to the common 
wacom ond the absence of all dis- 

‘guise of the religious sentiments of the 
[ithor, wittout boweve, entering Into 
—— hens _ 

‘preaching to 
thaw tbat whech will 
comsole the griefs and restrain the vices 
‘of the poor. Tt ix interesting now to 
‘notice, that in an Ordination Sermon at 
Rieter, in the year 1705, be speaks 
with the sme cunestness as he was 
‘woot to do to the end of his days, of the 
resurrection from the dead, and a 





path of life ! bow uneasy the bed of 
death ! how dreary the recewes of the 


grave! But looking far the blessed 
ope of a resurrection, the fece of na- 
tare po loge eon and dees; 

around us asiumesa cheet- 
fal tad’ soleseed appearence, Oct 
hearts are elevated with wonder and 
alight, and laepived with the coat 


aublime sed ardent bopes!"— 
‘To this subject several of Mr. Seis 








© See Sermons 15, and $7, ine volume 
Published fan 1831, 

+ © Qui seme! que precept! 
venta notitis antiquitetss!” 
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hyens, which will long be remembered 
and wing in the diwenting cl 
tenderly and beautifully advert, 
‘teannot be too much to presume that 
this hope, revealed through the Gospel 
of Christ, and wrought into the temper 
of his coul, contribated to that lengthened. 
sujerment of bes cheerfulness, end 
flectual vigour, which were 40 re- 
markably his portion, and were so 
strikingly evinced in a pampblet written, 
in 2681, in the reply to the Rev, Mr. 
‘Warner's traditional but unfounded tale 
‘of a supernatural appearance of Mr. 
Petty after his death. ‘The eniraation 
and clearness of refutation, the aptnest of 
quotation and illustration herein mani~ 
fested, the warrath of affection towards 
his deceased pupil, cut off in the dower 
of youth and promise, which this orca 
sion calted forth in all its freshnes, place 
its author among the privileged few, who, 
afte a long bright foures led ‘dows 
the torch of life, “ vite lampeda 
traduot.” instinct and glowing with all 
its sacred fires, — Gentleman's Magacine, 


k. 


KERR, Charles Juliuy Enq, 6 Poot 
Captain in the Royal ried July 6. 
1804; fo Pall Mal 

ia Kere was descended, ia the 
rrale line, from some of the. carly 
Kerrs of ‘Feraibunt, and more imme 


bappy diately through his grandmother from 


the fit Marquis of Lothian. His 
grandfather, James Kerr, ¥q, of Bught- 
rig, wes M. ¥. for Edinburgh, sod 
married Elizabeth, third daughter of 
‘Lord Charley Kerr, second son af the 
first Marquis ; and siter to Jean Janet, 
‘wife of her cousin William, third Mar- 
quis Captain Kear’ father tring © 
rourht up vo the: 
oe pe eer 
of David Wardrope, Faq. formerly « 
surgeon in Edinburgh. 

Captain Kerr entered tho navy in 
July, 1799, as 0 midhhiponan, en board 
the Ajax 80, Captain the Hon. Alex. 
Cochrane, under whom be served oll 
‘hat ship e paid off, on ber resurn from 
the Medi ring of THOR, 
‘He then joined the Dismiond frigate, 
Captain Thoms Eiphinetoat, who gave 
Tima in charge of 2 detained American 

nhc vel at was 
captured by!" Avantare privateer, 
sD Sricl in Se Anders, whore bs 
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thereby 
Verdun. 7 1804, 
ed at thecapture of the Spanish corvetia 
Infants Carlos, with a valuable cargo, 
‘and 190,000 dollars in specie, from the 
Hevanosh bound to Corunms, In 
October, 1805, Mr. Kerr removed to 
the Nortbumnberland 74, bearing the 
fing of RearAdmiral ‘Cochrane, by 


‘On the 1st of June, 1806, he was sent 
inthe Jason's barge, with two other boats 
under his command, to destroy a battery, 
supposed to contain only one gun, near 
Aguadilla, on the north-west aide of 
Porto Rica. In attempting to land 
eloss to it, the barge grounded on a 
piece of coral, and the men unexpectedly 
plunged breast high into « bole between 
her and the shore, by which their 
Sees 

in the mean time 
a mnart and well-directed fire. Toth 
situation, Lieutenant Kerr, consi 
that either hesitation or retreat: 


instantly determined to storm the fort, 
‘and succeeded in carrying it, with the 
Jos of several men killed and wounded. 


In the battery, instead of a single gun, widow 


wert found mounted one long 24- 
pounder, threo brass twelres, an 8- 
pounder, and a field piece. The latter 
‘wasquicklytorned against the Spaniards, 
who bad fled into 

fortanately  upark fell on some loose 
powder, which communicated with the 
magesine, and caused a most destructive 
explosion, Lieut, Kerr was wounded 
in the leg by a splinter, and had his face 
‘ery much burnt; of 40 men who landed 
from the boats, only 18 remained unin- 
fured. On this circumstance berag 
‘communicated to the Committee of the 
Patriotic Fund, they distributed rewards 
to the wounded seilors, and voted Lieut. 
‘Kerr $002. for winch & handsome sword 


‘was sferwards substituted, at his parti- i 


gular rogue, On the Pith of Sanary 
1807, Jason captured La Favorite 
French carvette, formerly Brith loop, 


tiounting 29 gue. 
‘In June, 1608, Mr, Kerr became flag 
‘Lieutenant tobis early patron, Sir Alex. 
appointed acting Captain of 
Ripe wd ‘Ghounder of the Julia 
Wolverine brigs. His commission, 

“ bore data November $0. 


woods; but un i 


& 


1806, and bis xppointnsent to the latter 
‘vassal December 11. 1809, 


‘Viscount of Newry end Morne, County 

Down (1822), and twelfth Viscount 

Kilmorey (1625); a General in the 

army, and Colonel of the 86th foot, 

‘Nov. 21. 1839, at his seat, Shavington, 
4, 





‘He entered the army 


. ‘Che. 
‘tin the 18th dragoons in Dec. 1763, 


General (now Sir 


dt Artols, to take s pononion of te Tle 

Diew, which the maintained 10 
‘os the nay aord them 

pemctoes 


fajor.| 
on the Staff in Ireland, and 


‘was present at the battle of Vineger 
‘Hill, and had the sole command at Ark- 


ation to be 2d Major of the 1 

Guards in 1798, 1st Major in 1799, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in 1801 ; 
wes made a ‘Lientenant- General in 
1802, Colonel of the Sth Veteran Bat- 





talion in 1804, and of the 86th foot in seventh Lord, of 


1810, and fall General in 1612. 


To 1806 Lieutenant-General Need- efter 


hum was returned to parliament for 
Newry, for which borough he sat in 
four parliaments, until the death of his 
elder brother, Robert, the eleventh Vis- 
count Kilmorey, made hima a peer of Edward 


aie hi ve aigaly of an Earl, by patent, 
jan. 12. 1899. 

“tn Lorde married, Feb. 20. 1787, 
Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Fiuber, of Acton, in Middlesex, Eq. ; 
gear sat Indy, who aurvives him, had 

sons and eight daughters: 

re Rig J 
Earl of Kilmorey, late M.P. for Kew. 
ys he was bom in 1787, and married, 
in 1614, Jane, Sfth daughter of Gearge 
Gunn, of Mount Kennedy, county of 
Wicklow, and Kilmoina, ‘county of 
Kerry, Baq., by whom he has issue, 
Prancia Jack, now Viscount Newsy, 
fand other children; 2. Lady Frances 
‘Morgaretia Anne, who died an infant; 
3, Lady Anna Maria Elisabeth, mar- 
ried, in 1616, to the Tion. and Rev, 
etry Cockayne Cust, Canon of Wind 
208, brother 10 Earl Brownlow, by whom 
she bas 2 numerous family; 4. Lady 

wmelin; 5. Lady Frances Elizabeth, 
wemed, in 1825, to Lieutenant-Colo- 
net George P. Higginson, Grevadier 
Goon Aided aap to the General 




















ny 
married, Remon tits to the late Hon. Ore 





of the Grenadier Guards; and, 10.Lady 
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‘Mabella Josephine, married, in 1899, 
{2 the Hon, Joho Henry Koor, son of 
fhe Earl of Ranfzly, and es a pon and 


rie Ma of thin exellent end 
triotic nobleman is severely felt, not 
rabies ily ded 

tenantry, oot on his 
txterive eae, Cub Ja Ragland and 
Ireland, among whom, and in the Istter 
more particularly, he expended a cou 
siderable part of the income he derived 
foot from them. He wns a liberal landlord, 
and ¢ kind, benevolent, and steadfast 





and bree ip aaa 





OCNG: the High fin, Peter King, 

‘Ockham, in Surrey 
(1733); Ses 1838; Dover Street, 
‘several weeks’ illnew,in his 58th 








year. 
‘His Lordship was born August 1. 
175 & elder =e of Pees the sixth 
ing, by Charlotte, daughter of 
Edward ‘Tredcroh, of Horsham, Esq, 
He succeeded to the title whilst yet » 
minor, Nov. 28, 1793; and was edu- 
cated, it is said, at Cambridge. 

— retugs cr mobs) aan rela 
tive to the stoppage of money payments 
at the Bank of England, on nbich sub- 
Jest he published a pamphlet entitled 

“Thoughts on the Restriction of Pay- 
ments 10 Specie at the Bunks of Eng- 
now land and Ireland." In 1811 be also 
Printed “* A Speech in the House of 
Lords on Earl Stanbope’s Bill respect- 
ing Guineas antl Bank-notes.”” 

Tn 1929, Lord King published, 
Ato, “ The Life of John Locke, with 
Extracts from bis Correspondence, Jour- 
nals, and Common-place Hook.” The 
materials for this important work were 
in his own possession ; the great rooral 
Philosopher having been uncle to Lord 
King’s grest-grandfather, Peter, first 
Lord King, the Lord High Chaucellor. 
‘A second edition appeared in 8¥0. 1490, 
withadditional historical documents from. 
‘the Lord Chancetlor’s own note books. 

‘Of late years, Lard King bad chiefly 
signalised himself as the bitter enemy of 
the church, and particularly of the 

















in-chief; 8. Lady Selina, episcopal bench, 


His Lordship married, May 26. 1804, 
Hester Fortescue, eldest dunginer of 
Eas] Fortescue, and niece to Lord 
Grenville; and by her Lailyship, who 
survives him, he had ine two suns and 
three daughters: 1. thw Right Hoo. 
‘William, now Lord King, born in 1805, 
and Secretary to his cousin, Lord Nue 
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gent, the Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands; 2. the Hon. Hester} 
8, the Hon, Anne-Emily; 4. the Hoa, 
Peter-Jotm-Locks ; and, 5. the Hon. 
Charlotte. Louisa. 

A poral of Lord King, by Hoppees, 
was exhibited at 
Teor —-Gowenan’s agedaa 


mu 
MACLEOD, Lieut-Gen, Sir Jobn, 
he 


mendant of that corps; January, 1833; 
at an advanced age. 

He was appointed Lieutenant-Fir- 
worker in 1762, 2d Lieutenant 1771, 
Capt.-Lieutenant and Csptein 1779, 
Major 1795; Deputy Adjutant-general 
in the Royal Anillery, and Licue.-Col. 
fn the army 1795 Lieut.-Col. in R. Art. 
1797; Colonel in the army 1797, in B. 
Art. 1804, In 1809, he commanded the 
atlery fa the expedition tothe Schelit 

{in the same year was promoted to 
tie rank of Major General. In 1614 be 
‘was appointed Colonel-commendant of 
the Royal Artillery, and 2 Lieut.-Gen. 
His of Director-general of 





1796} Lady Wihelmine-Amelis Kers, th 
‘Win, Hear fourth 






ay on 

‘29d of September last, having had issue rue (from whom they Tle ern eos Xeno- 

four sons and fvedaughters. 1. Charles; phon’ narrative of his Retreat. A re. 
a. 


goa marred, July 26, 1896, to H. ous turn of mind had suggested, 
Beater, Eoq. — Rayal Military Calendar. Joarsy fam Alepyo nates te Dewees 

MATCHAM, George, Eiq., late of ‘of Arabia to Bagdst and down the 
Ashfold Lodge in the county of Sussex; Tigris to Bussors, which he performed. 


February, 3, 1833; at Kensington, 
his 79th year. Es Ess 
‘Re was the only son of Simon Mst- whom be this expedition, and 

cham, Eaq., Superintendent of the Ma. who mentions him in terms of cordial 
ring of the East India Company, and esteem, vol. i. pp. 983. 295. 381, 882. 
senior Member in Council of the Pre- sd edit. Dodeley, 1787, To several 
sideney of Bombay (only wn of Simon of the principal perscuages who flou- 
of Fiitleford, co Dorset, rished an the Continent more than batt 

deoundol fom Thomas Matcham, gent century agp, be was ont unknown, 
who purchated the manor of Up Wim- Many others bad fallen within bis 
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y plantations, 
‘which at that period might be mid to be 
‘of considerable extent, covering « sur 
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benevolence, vivacity, in 
‘uncommon information, 

rare opportunities of observation, united 
with strong native abilities, cultivated 
from hisearliext years, will not be easily 
forgotten by hiv friends. His conduet 
‘on every occasion was marked by a total 


sffectionate disregard of self-interest very rarely 


witnewed, whilst his watchful anriety 
for the welfare of his family, which o- 
cupied his mind from their earliest con- 
nection with him, to hir latest hour, 
‘must ever be held by them in affection- 
ate remembrance. They hed indeed 
the satisfaction of seeing, that his sotrnd 
integrity, anwearied kindness, and un- 
‘ontentatiows piety, were even 
in this life by an old age —— 


infirmity of body, spirits, 
or weakness of mind, and that his ex- 





virtues, his children need surely not 
regret the absence of those public dis. 
tinctions, which, by sequrse of official 
activity, subservient beheviour, or ob. 
‘trusive solicitation, his talents and con 
nections might possibly have obtsined 
for himself or for them ; and referri 

to kin conduct in all the relations of 
social life, whether eso inusbend, a 
father, a neighbour, a Christan, or a 
maa, they may regard him as sp ex- 
‘ample to themselves and their posterity, 


of inaitat 
me truly worthy of inition 


“Yavin adhos, aroct 
‘VE ph sipen, Goh sana” 
Besides other children who died in their 
mdi, be bad 1. George, of load. 
ands, co. Busex, and Newboure, co. 
‘Wilt, e Magistrate sod Deputy Licu- 
tenant of that county, LL.D., and aa 
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edvocate in Doctor’ Commons, married 
‘Harriet, eldest daughter and heiress of 
‘William Eyre of Newhouse, Eoq.5 


2. Catharine, who died Nov. $, 1831, 


ington, co, Cambridge, 
1882; 3. Elizabeth, married Lieut. 
Arthur Davies, RN; 4. Harriet, 
snared Capt Kdward ce 
now commanding H.M.: in 
the South American station; 5. Ho- 
ratia, married Henry Wm. Mason, Exp. 
Of Beel Houre, co, Bucks, High Shen? 
1880; 6, Susanna, married Alexander 
Montgomery Moore, Esq, of the co. 
of Tyrone; 7 Charles; A. Nelson, 
LLB. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


XN. 


NICHOLSON, Mr. Alfred; Nov. 
93. 1893. Mr. Nicholson was a land. 
scape-painter in of consi- 
derable reputation and pracnce, and son 
of Mr. Nicholson, the celebrated and 


performances. 
Early in life Mr. 
entared the Royal Navy, on his 
Majeaty's ship Berwick, and saw sows 
service on the coasts of Holl 


cularly in the counties of Sligo, 
Cork, Limerick, Wicklow, and Dublin. 
‘About the year 1818 he became perms- 
nently resident in London, and was 
almost exclusively occupied by the in- 
tirnction of pupile, In 1821 he made 
@ short excursion through Ireland and 
North Wales, considerably enriching 
hhis collection of sketches; and, in sab- 
sequent summer excursions, be visited 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and 
his native county of Yorkshire, where 
his pencil was assiduously employed. 
‘Tee drawings of Mr. Alfred Nichol 
son are chiefly retuarkabio for s graceful 
and delicate touch, combined with the 
force and vigour of effect which 
distinguish those of bis father, after 


murtied John Bendyshe, Exq., of Bar- character. 
i igh Sheriff 


fp BeN., agreeable 


a 


John, Eaq., the cole- 


O'KEEFE, 
brated dramatic suthor; at his resi 


‘the most respectable towne to which the 
‘company made summer excunions, far 
the mpace of twelve year, Thongh 
tragedy was hin first choice, sh accident 
soon discovered his forte to be comedy, 
to which he then turned his principal 


a! 
‘This was succeeded in 1779 by « The 
‘Son-in-tlaw,” another which wos 
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‘these three ware never before offered te 


arrival any theatre, or out of the author's own 





17885 
amedy, 1789; “ The Fugitive,” 
entertainment, 1790; “ World in a 








ith 
Doldrum,” “The Eleventh of June,” 
Little Hunchback," “ Modern An- 
tiques,”“ The Positive Man,”snd“Tan- 
‘tararara ," furces; “TheCas- 





ier,” and “ Sprign of Laurel,” all de. 
inated comic operas, or musical 





in two acts, written. in 18085; 


“Antwerp,” “The boast 


erat 
ifs 


Pomeseion ; “ Kamtachatha,” » play, in 
‘five acts, written in 1790; * Olympia, 
‘ot both Sides Temple Bar,” a comedy, in 
five acts, written in°1807. i 

copyrights of Mr. O'Keely's Dramatic 
‘Works, with the addition (provided the 
consent of the proprictors of the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, can be obtained) of 
his five still wapublished plays, vis.“The 
Agreesble Surprise,” # 


make two volumes, (only « 
having beea previously published in the 
ling Herald,) are at the same time 
‘offered to publishers, 
1t is remerked in the * Biographia 


z 


co 
sical Dramatica” thet, ‘it would be unfalr 


to criticise this euthee by prescribed 
dramatic rules, ax hie writings bave 
Deen indebted to no rules, ancient oF 


4 
i 
i 
BE 





iL 
Fe 


year 1800, being reduced by 
and other misfortunes toa sate 


il 


il 


i 
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trial of his strength. Flere be took 
bis aboda, and remcined until the day 
of bis desth, His in-door amusements 


are «© from Sbakspeare to O'Keefe ;" 
“Hal” be said, “ the top and the 
bottom of the ladder; he 
shoved me = few sticks bigher.”— 
Gensleman’s Megesine. 


BR 


PARKES, Mr.David; Mey 8. 1893; 
at Shrewsbury, by apoplexy. 

Mer Patkes fee re tam hall 
‘century, bad exercised the useful calli 
of an intellectual and assiduozs school 


time 4 fequen wd dit con 
Fle one thon of Joh Pury be 
was the eon 2 
of an old ale 
reduced family, and bora Feb. 21. 1763, 
at Cackmore, in ish of Hales 


‘though 

could afford him bur the feeble and 
slender education of the vitlage school 
mistres; who imbued his infant mind 
swith little more than the alphabet, the 
hammering of disjointed syllables, and. 
what (strangely io childroo) is called 
+ Reading made Easy ;” he, however, 
carly dispinyed « propensity to cipher- 
ing, drawing, and designing, by scran- 
Ting figures and sketebes an the steps 
and benches of his father's cottage with 
chalk. Sustched from this sprinkling 
‘of the fresh fountains of education, his 
infant vaind was immured amid the 
wwart walls of Birmingham, destincd to 
acquire the loethsome craft of 1 jepan- 
nets with this he soon became dis- 
gutted, und sickened with the offensive 
tmmells, so that be was removed from 
the eacemive deterioration of health. 


‘With an early resclution fo make his and, 


mind the souree of his bnad, he now 

Iaboriously commenced the self-cultiva- 

tion of his humble but active intetlects ; 

and, afisr incessant application to sc- 
VOL. XvEIt. 


nD 


the incipient elements of iterate, 
ventured to set up « smell school for 
little children et Mucklow Hill, near 


he Quintzin, His sacidiuity, 
parity of manners, wrens of 
ate 


‘after having married Elisabeth Mortis, 
the eldest daughter of a mort 
tradesman 2nd small freebolder 
of Hatnall, neer that town. This oc- 
cupation he diligently continued ta fole 
low with very ‘considerable success 5 
he terme were Tow, and 
profits smal, he, by great economs 
‘wtention, Lopt bimelf well, and. was 
‘well looked upon by the world. From 
the circumstance of the place sod time 
a GG 


purchasing 
some Indian ink, and baving nearly cx 
‘bauated all bis litle stock of cash in that 





ty in thy face.” 
Atia needless to add with what pleasure 


the arrears were pald by instalments ; 
and all who have seen the countenance 
of the subject, will cordially applaud 
bonest Hution’s instinctive akillim physi 
‘ognomy. The possession of this volume 
#0 enraptured its young proprietor, that 
be lost his way bome in the stormy night; 
‘but was consoled by the thoughts of his 
treasure, 

‘We wow return to the Franciscan 
Friars, where the writer of this aketch, 
deing hoy in Shrewsbury Free School, 
Grst becarae acquainted with his beloved, 
and now lamented friend ; with whom, 
and his uinisble Gemily, be bas enjoyed. 
‘uninterrupted intercourse for sbout forty 





yeers, He had now saved money enough 
‘to purehase a good house a 
vwhowe beck-frout overhung the Severn, 


be waa ti 
Ieting books, prints, and curiosities of 
antiquity, with diligent care; 38 well as 
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‘besourly demolished. He, too, was the 
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Nichole; and was, for more than forty 
constant contributor of 


be hed many friends ; Tedeeds theca 
not be adduced « stronger proof of his 
gentle spirit, than his holding as his 
‘most confidential friend life, 
the writer of this, utterly and widely 
differing from him in both those im- 
Partant opinions. He wurvived hs wie 
fand three of his children, ‘The death, 
in Nor. 1883, of hie youngest oon, Jobn 
Parkes mont amiable yout, of warmly 
grateful heart, and more than common 
sccomplishments, hastened the breakiog 
eee lovely ad plouent in ter ney, Relocuon 
vere in thelr 
Tadeo deea wet nt diided +” Th eke ead 
few months after, it became the melan- 
chaly duty of the writer of this short 
and feeble memoir, to lay the good ald 
man becde bi beloved son; fully tree nounible 
of '& well-spent life in thoee se tary = 
wm 
lous, where the wicked cose from 
ing, and the weary are at rest."”— 
‘Gentlemen's 


's Mogasine. 
PARK, Jobn James, Eaq., of Line 
cola’s Inn, Bartiner at-aw, Profewer doa. 





of English Law and Jurisprudence 


Sin Pat wise Sly oo et Bi 
Teeaas Paks Qa ont of eons os 

(gant poems, and editor of Walpole's 
“Royal and Noble Authors,” and many 
other works. We have not heard at 





auecton za ete 


lowed, in 
3619, bya Traatiee onthe Law of 
Dower, with a view to the modem 
Practice of Couveyanci 
his character as « 
we have again 
it, is that it abounds too much in ab- 
struse and antiquated learning. 

‘His “ Contre Cp ape 

Code, and to the 
phrysien pry a eae 
tere tad Twin" wis” bears the date of 
1828, In 1830, he published three 
& Sunita etary” under the name of 
anomos, sddrened to the Hight Ho- 

Robert Peel, in reference £0 
the czitis of Law Beform, 

‘In order of time we may next men- 
tion the banoursble, but we fear not 
very lucrative, appointment of Mr. 
Park, ‘Professor 





as the ten sot 
Paging ‘. 
‘This a in Jan, 1815, 
eG 


452 


and his opening leetare was printed in the 
‘third volume of the “ Legal Observer," 


pp. 94, 36., where will be found several sciences 


‘which were omitted for brevity 
Pi Gelivering the lecture, 


‘The other Introductory discourses 
which be delivered at the commence- 


view of the several subjects under con- 
sideatlon, and bear teimony to the 

great thought and research which be 
Sir eccuntomed to bectows All these 
papers are also preserved in the * Legal i 
Otmerve,” with he adwntage oftheir 
baying pamed through the press under 
ter eeabmal correction ot ike kare 


Professor, 
‘Iwas the question of the expediency 


of a code, which first induced Mr. Fut, that 


to look into the foreign 

jurteprudence—a branch of study which 
‘be afterwards pursued with a seal that 
led him to make those exertions which 
shortened his valuable life. His read 
ing was very extensive: indeed, Unre 
ia scarcely & modern jurisconsult. in 
this country whose writings contain 
such spt and copious illustrations, 
drawn from sciences anconaected with 


the law. 
au was all bis life a reformer, 
Ihical ; but his refurms were 
‘apon principles so little under- 
tod, that with many he passed as x0 
advocate for preserving unchanged the 
eaisting systems. 
w 1832 (ecarding 
preface), be p 
© Doginas of the Comstitutios 
following, parsage> show the opinions of 
the Profesor op the political move= 
men of the age, and afford a fair spe- 
cimes of hiy peculiar habits of thinking, 
‘and style of uxpresian. 

Twill be soon from the following 
pager, that the writer i neither Whig 
nor Tory,—that neither * Heformer nor 
Anii-reformer® would define bis school 
of positics, — but that he is a disciple, 
‘or promoter, whichever the nader may 
choo, of the nascent school of ia- 
ductive yolticn oF obscrrate-aat political 
sciences ® science, which, leaving on 
the right hand and on the left eon 
ventional principles which luav 
been seciedited, to! eultiwately adopted 
or rejected, ax scientific judginent and 
relation slone shall decide, socks frst, 
and shove all things, to clewate the 
sazue and notional element of political 
philnopiy to the rank of certain 
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power, and baving waged 
‘a war with those politica as ever private 
did wage during the whole 
course of Lord Castlereagh's adminis. 
tration, —he has given ample security 
to those who kuow him, that despotinn, 
never shall enlist bim under her ban- 
3 and if anyof them should suspect. 
sentiments on the present sub- 
‘Of ject are influenced by his connection 
‘with the Institution in which they are 
delivered, be will make no other reply 
to such « supposition, than by the in- 
sertion below of an extract from s con 
fidential letter written to s private 
friend and most tealous advocate of the 
Reform Bill, in November, 1830, when 
his counection with that Institution had 
not commenced, even in name. In 
‘this letter be remarked ; —‘ These are 
not tires edad mind to rust in: os 
‘on many subjects, iny perceptions 
gerbes age within a few 
years. Dut wy anxiety increases with 
my power of sight. My heart wan 
never more earnestly devoted to the 
cause of reform—but my confidence 
in its sccredited means ix gone. Names 
have no longer « apell for te, Hoform 
in parliament ix to me nothing more 
than the exchange of one sydem for 
another—removing, wlong with the 
prevent sywem, its own evile— over 
taxation, apd prostitution of pat 
exchanging for the i 
suit more critical, of an abject govern 
ment, uncondueted any longer by the 
power of a few gigantic and dedicated 
ind Having found ust parlinment 
is incapable of sifjudicating, we are 10 
going to see whether it us capable uf 
gorerninz. Go, ond ask the wivert and 
the deepest stateanen of America how 
things ere going on there, and they will 
itherto tell you that their wisdoea and pro 
fundity are held at the mercy of the su 
perficial lim ane conceit ofthe bal wit 
statenuien of Co iv is the 
which Gorka pe for ber = 
parative freedom from taxation, and bee 
patronage of merit; as or profligate 
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‘taxation and perlis Jobbing have 
bbeen the price we have paid for inde 
pendence end individuality in our go- 
vernment. This sadly inercases the 
dilecame of our own position 
‘were we to change our condition to 
that of France, it is not all the inocula 
tion of society with the most eitizen-like 
feelings and language, that woald pre- 
vent the mot disastrous practical con- 
sequences, from the feliey nd expries, 
ignorance of « parliamentary go- 
vernment; or thet most fitful of all 
things, a goverament of public opinion. 
‘Mark my words, An English parlia- 
ment, with the of the executive 
‘wholly in ite own hands 
(if it ever gets 10 that), will, in five 
years, make @ great fool of itself, and 
‘bring the country Into state of greater 
distraction than it hes ever been in 
me (J.P. to J. A, Esq, 20th 
7, 1880.) 

‘The infirmity of desfness, under 
which Mr. Park laboured, appears to 
jes thoes? a Principal aa of the 

jon in which he passed the greeter 
part of his day, =a 5 seclusion which 
probably occasioned the peculiarities fa 
Mis idoay and bia etple. Buch was his a= 
tachment to this peculiar style, that his 
moat intimate friends could not prevail 
‘upon him towubstitute aword, or tovary 
a term of expression; and there have 
‘been instances of elaborate productions 
of his genios being refused insertion 
in the most widely circulated public- 
ations, and being thus lost to the public, 
merely from his pertiaacity in adberi 
to forms of sapeeuion winch, though 
wreying his ideas with perfect pre- 
Givony were too siuch involved tobe 
intelligible on the cursory glance of 
ordinary reeders. Like Bentharo, too, 














‘words it toexpress his i 
sion, combined with brevity + aud he has 
been heard tosay, be should never conse 
to love the phrenologieta and their 
acience, if for nothing else, becanea they 
hve boldly act up sn expressive voos- 
bulary of their own. 

‘Profewor Park was fully sensible 
that his genius and leerving were not 
duly estimated by bis 


in general; but oad esha wes of ap. the 
in : Laden itd 
plause, thie had 


bis tecaper, or raiser 
thropie feeling in his bret. A due 
ark of respest, however, was paid to 
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hima by ona walrenity — thet of Got. 
tiogen, of which he war elected a 
Doctor of Laws, 

His merits, a2 he kuew, were duly 


even estimated by the few intimate friends 


with whom be associated, and with this 
‘be was astisied; and those who en. 
joyed the pleasure of his conversation 
‘whilst living, look back upon bis loss 
swith the greater: from the remem. 
brance of the enlightened and originat 
views in the sclence of juris ce 
which hie remarks never failed to pro- 
sent tothem.-Gentleman's Magazing. 
PEARD, Shuldham, Eag., Vice- 
Admiral of the White; Dee. 27., 184%, 
at his residence, Barton Place, nest 
Raney aged 78. 
is officer was born at Peoryn, In 
Cornwall, in 1761, 2 son of 
George Peard, BR. N. He entered the 
naval service in 1773; wan at New. 
foundland when the war commeuced 
‘between Grest Britain and her Ameri- 
‘ean colonies; and in 1779 war taken 
larry ins igre pared which 
charge, capa 0 Thetis 
frigute. Being carried into Cadiz, be 
‘was from thence conveyed with bis crew 
to Cordova, where he remained until 
exchanged. {1 1780 be was promoted 
totherank of Lieutenant ; and in 1795 
he became « Post-Captain, 
manding the Britannis, a first-rate, 
bearing the flag of Lord Hotham, at the 
‘Mediterranean station, he was from that 
ship removed to the St. 98, in 
which, wheo of Cadis, in July 1797, be 
lled an alarming mutiny by his 
Frompttade and Getrminad ep, in 
Jumping into the waist of the ship, 
followed by bis first Lieutenant, and 
seizing two of the ringleaders. Lieut 
Hatley was, in comequence of this 
action, promoted to the rank of Com 
mander. Capt. Peard continued to 
command the St George until Feb, 
1799; when be was sppointed to the 
‘Success frigate, and nguin ordered to the 
‘Mediterranean, and was employed in 
the blockade of Melts, In Feb. 1800, 
‘he Succesa was mainly inctrumental in 
ring le Généreux, of 74 guns, by 
Tying across ber hawse and hes, 


ber, and she surrendered ; but ia Feb- 

ruary of the following year he hed 

the misfortume to be taken himself by & 

French squadron under Rear-Admiral 

Gantheaume, He was immediately after 
eos 


5 


stored to his proper station among the 
fing officers. — Marshall's Royal Naval 


TenEN, Mr. Andrew; Nov. 23. 
1898, aged 45. 

Andrew Picken was born at Paisley, 
in the year 1788; bis father way an 
eminent manufscturee in that town, and 
educated him for the mercantile pro- 
fession, At an early age hy visited the 
‘West Indies ; but finding that the busi 
ees in which be was enraged niforded 
‘Ro very bright prospects, he returned to 
Earope, and obtained  coubitential 
situation in the Bank of Ircland, To 
the great regret of his Irish friends, he 


subsequently removed w Glasgow, and of 


entered into busines. Here be fint 
ccame before the world as an author, by 
blishing “ Tales and Sketches of the 
fest of Scotland ;* 2 work which bad 
local success. In this volume 
appeared for the first time the pathetic 
sory of «Mary Ogilvie," which showed 


Half Century,” which contained much 
playful tire, and not 2 few very bard 
Tits, that severely wounded the vanity 
of “ the Glasgow bodies.” This, com- 
Lined with some otber circumstances, 


i 
& 
I 
i 
i 


‘The unfitness of literary men for buxi- 
pens is proverbial ; dwelling in the 
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idea! world, they sbrink from enconnter- 
Ing the stem realities of Hfk,— 

And pen © stanza when they should 

engros. 

Poor Picken was, besides, at simple 
‘ss achild, — the most unnuspicioas, the 
‘most charitable in judgment, of all 
mortals, —full of ardeat in 


The mania of speculation, 
whieh, in 2826, seized even on those 


feet. who were deemed paragons of worldly 


wisdom, found too ready a victim in 
‘one to whom the world of business war 
as asesled volume ; he joined in some 
of the wild projects of the time, and Jot 
his all, But, like Francis I., he might 
Ihave boasted that honour stil remained : 
‘when his books were inspected, the 
creditors, with one voice, bare honour- 
able testimony to his integrity, and ex- 
their sorrow for bis mivfortunes. 
‘would readily have aided him in 
commencing business anew, but litera~ 
ture had now marked him for her own, 
‘and be eame to London with the manti- 
script of « novel, the composition of 
whieh had been the amusement of bis 
Icigure hours, and subscyuently hin chief 
conwlation ia diffieuity and distrew. 
‘The Secterian,” as this novel was 
called, eas published by Colbura, and 
exeitcel comidurable interest at the time 
of its first appearance ; it shawed gront 
skill in what may be termed the morbid 
anatomy of the mind ; and ane picture, 
madness caused by religious melan- 
holy, which was drawn froin nature, 
gare considerable offence to persons who 
are too apt to confound an attack upon 
fanaticiun with bostility 10 religion, 
‘This error, and, in the prevent instance, 
no greater error could be mado, pr- 
vented “ The Sectarian " from obmaiting 
the succrss which its merits deserved. 
But though the circulation of * The 
Scctarian” was litsited, it hind the effect 
‘of making tho author known to the 
editors of the principal periodicals ; and, 
from this time, Mr. Picken became = 
regular contributor tothe leading Ms 
Toes sod Reviews, "The publication 
of “ The Dominic's Legacy,” in 1830, 
finally established hin fame as the his. 
torlan of Scottish Inmble life: we my 
the historian rather than the dolineator, 
because the Dominic peaks not of what 
he bas imagined, but of what be bos 
seen, felt, and understood, almost from 
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bis infaacy ; and wo remember his cha- 


{fet ocr and its fre hat not been 
injured by 

Mien Caper’ Sete 
was projected, Mr. Picken 


we beacrd and two large Tieaslons 


bates Picken's next publication was” 


«Tbe Club Book,” 10: which ever 
of the most popula? living writers con 
tributed, The tales written Wee ‘the 
ect were im his happiest styl thay 


Canadas, compan 
tious ia, preparing this vila, 
Picken received very valuable: 





ie 
dr EEF 
i Hi 


si 


of attempting to delineate his character; 
ba was the ie of hin own tales, 
simple, retiring ; di 


apoio 

* The peace of heaven, 
‘The fellowship of ll good vols go with 
tat ema s 


assistance PUGIN, Augustus, Esg., Architect, 
from bis friend Mr. Galt. Honorary Member of the Society of 
followed by “ Waltham, Antiquarien Dec. 19. 
Nisbed in Leltch Ritchie's of 1889, at his hoube in 


Romance.” 
In the courts of the last year was 
the  Traditionary Stories of 
Old Families,” in two volumes; de- 
signed as the frst pert of a series, which 


Shor opened to fim, be was azached by 
the disease which so rapidiy 

his life, On the 10th af November, 
wile conrorng wid is con, e wat 
suddenly struck down by apoplexy 
twas conveyed home loscadbls; after 8 
short time, strong hopes were euter- 
tained of his recovery, and the very 
night before his death, he conversed 
cheerfully with bis family, Hin wife 


and children parted from him full of 
hope, doomed, alas! to be dis 
On the following morning (Saturday, 


the 
‘November 23d), his spirit passed away 


street, Bloomsbury. 
‘Mr. Pugin was a native of France: 

be came to England at an early age, 

and, having coustderable talent in dn 





‘accomplishment, 
‘On the 2d of February, 1802, Mons. 
Pogin, of Edward-street, 


Portman 
married Catherine, dai 
Wing by as og 

publication waa + 


tom ; end his iret Cy 


act 
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of Views InIslington and Peaton- 
wily om origtal ade in 


Tord, by Antiacne Page with de- 
by EW. Beagles.” In 





mi hoes bic county large 
Of the subjects was derived. Lord 


me fret volume was completed in 60 
qquario plates, the seeond in 1623, with 
54 


Yo 1824, be undertook, ia conjune- 
tion with John Britton, Exq., F. 8 A., 
Architectural Hlluetrations of the 
Public Bulldings of London" which 
excellent work was campleted in two 
volumes, Mr. Britton sho s 
tended the pablication of the * Speci 
teas of Arcbitctural Antiquities of 
Normanity,"” measured and drawn by 
‘MMe. Pogio, and engraved by Joba and 
Keus, to. 1825; and in 
minbed the St Sd for 

5 


sen drawings of the fine oh 
other monuments of anti- 


church and 





man af scknoetedgad talent and skifl, 
By his widow befure-anentioned, wlio 
was related to the old Lincolnshire 





RICHBELL, Thoma, Exy., a Port- 
Captain R.N., resident Magistrate of 
the Thames Police office: April 24. 
143; at his office in High Street, 


Wapping: seed 70 

Captain Richbell entered the Navy 
atthe age of nine years, wader the care 
of bis uncle Lieut. Edward Woodnoth, 
and served with bis present Majesty in 
the West Indies. For the gallantry 
and bravery be displayed ta sveral 


actions he promoted 
car racconiely pone Mo the rank 
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Pe, ‘Lieutenant 1780 (be- 
attaining ‘bls eighteenth b 
onwe's! and pale 


of the Enterprise tender ship 
off the Tower ; and, until the close of 
‘the war, he performed the onerous duties 
of bis office to the satixfaction of the 

. He continued in this 





 wevere indisponition, 
daughter under age, to deplore the 
Jow of a Lind husband and most alfec- 
tionate father, Capixin Richbell wana 
jeman of ery frugal habits ; and 
ia property, wlich consists of frechold 
‘and lewsehold evtates, and money in the 
fundm in said wo be very comiderable, 
Several ofthe productions of hi pepell 
have buen exhibited at the Royal Aca 


‘Captain Hichbell's remains were in- 
om the 4 of ay, Sn the vale 
beneath the perish chord i 

‘Tele irre Uy for bred we 
follawed by three mouroing coaches, 
containing the deceased's s0n, a youth 
saged 15, Me. Dinka, a Teeler of the 
‘Waterman's Company, a Mr. Dexter, 


‘ip 





Gentle 

vapor ‘Major Edward Jervoive, 
Clk, of the East India Company's 
Bengal Establishment ; July 18. 1895; 
at Blackbrook Cottage, Fanta, 

‘This officer wasbrnther to Lieut.-Col. 
Ridge, who fell in the moment of vie~ 
tory, at the bead of the 6th foat, in the 


siege of Badajos. He went to India as 
ts coder in 1766, and was appited on 
bis arrival to be Cornet in the 4th Bengal 
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1918, He ned the th regiment at 
Kbit Behan whew remain 


two year; and having then for 
‘two more occupied the station af Pur- 
taubghur, returned to Kietah in the 
beginning of 1817. On the last remove, 
, Capt. Ridge was detached with 

‘the right squadron to join Major Alldin 
ut Lohorgong ; and meeting with the 
routed 5000 of them with a 
foree of 190 men. ‘The horses of the 
gallant were mounted for 
twenty-three hours, daring which they 
marched forty-fivemiles; ‘an exertion,” 
it was remarked in the General Orders 
of the Commander-in-chief, + continued 
for 45 miles, at this season (April), is a 
‘proof of both ardour and patience, but 
to be appreciated by the lamented event 


Of ita having actually caused the death erciees. 


‘of that most valuable officer, Captain 
Howarth.” 

Shartly after, on account of the sb- 
sence of Major W. Elliot, C.B., Capt. 
Ridge was ordered to Kietab, to tke 


the command of thereyument.” In Au- 
wt fatlowing be the force of 
Slajor-Gen- Se D. , and after. 


wards that of Major. Gen, T. Brown, 
‘whom he assisted when storming the 
town of Jawud, Jan. 29. 1818, by com 
ed 
enemy's camp, w on 
a ‘etal by anny sod te 
ch to It presented great natural 
Shsiie ‘and. impediments ou all 
cs.” 


‘Tu May, 1816, after the campaign was 
teraiats the 40h reginent marched 
into cantonments at Muttra, where it re- 
mained uutil the end of 1819; when 
marched to Neemuch, in Central India. 
Capt. Ridge was promoted to the renk 
of Majo in July, 119. 

Cy 1890, the regiment was called 
into the field to put down the 
‘Rajah, Kishor 
a 





force in Harrowtee. The com- 
flee, Liew.-Col W.G-Mar- 
‘well, attacked the Bajah’s position, 

1. 1891: and, on bis immediately retir- 
ing, Major Ridge wes ordared to purrue 
im with two ‘He won came 
up to a body of 500 or 600 horse, under 
the Maharco in person; and, baring 
immediately formed, ‘with the 


Dy a sabre. 
Having uever been absent from bis 
carps, when it was employed on any kind 
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1798, Major Bidge lenge uy 
a 

by the flare of is bens secu to 

, where he arrived in Jun. 18395 

‘retired from the service Nov. 3. 

He was rewarded with the ia. 





wine-merchant, of thatcity. Hla taste 
for drawing displayed itself at a very 
early age. Atthres or four years old be 
made bolder efforts, and sitempted to 
drew from memory the 
observed while walking with his mother 
in the fields. This propensity to imite- 
tion was not checked by bis school ex- 
His vacent hours and boli 





so fake money te Ione gars 
ta tharmeoe cae 





‘wandered over the mountaing winter and 
‘summer, till he became facailiar with tho 
‘arious axpects they presented under the 


different changes of season, and laid up 
amock of materials which lasted him bis 
Tifa On his return, be published out- 
Tines of the Grampian Mountains, 

‘Tn 1619, be first appeared a8 an ex- 
hibitor in the ninth envual exhibition of 
the Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
‘and waa elected a member the fallow. 
ing year, But it was not tl the exh 
Ibision of 1825 that his works com 
that public attention which gained for 
him extensive and ¢ patrounge, 
‘From ths tims, bis interests became 
identified with the interests of the sociaty. 
‘All his private cares, all his public ex- 
certions, were directed into this one chan. 
nel Be laboured hard and effectively. 
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As an ertist, Mr. Robson was re- 
be sometimes 





which insured its stability and success. 
‘He had no selfish views: to advance 
the urs ofa eonoty, ad to benef his 
rruther artista, were the great objects of 
his life, "Allchast lasuent that such a 
man should be cut off in the vigour of 
his age, aud in the full tide of his use- 
fulness. — The Ties Journal. 

RYDER, the Hon, Richard, MA, 

Court, 


of execution. His tion of 
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183i. Ld syed the sdministre- 
3 was occasionally 
‘a usefal mpeaker in defence of the mes 
‘sures of the Goverment. IaJely, 1804, 
bowen appointed ane of justices for 
counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
‘and Carmsrthea. On the 26th of Sept. 
120; be ws mapodate ono of hn Lorde 
of the Treasury; but 
months after. On the ist of Nov. 1000, 


oul June, 1215 when be was sated 
by Lord Sidmouth, 
Mr. Ryder married, Avg. 1. 2799, 








SCOTT, 


James 
George, of the Madras establishment, 
January J. 1885 in London. 


Major-General 


‘This officer was. inted a Cadet in 
Joly, 1781, and in November following 
‘Ensign in the 1st Circar battalion ; from 
which be was removed to the artillery, 
snd joined the army under Lieut Gen, 

syre Coote, He was present at 
the battle of Cudalore, June 13. is 
aod at every wal worvice 


‘and Peninsula until 1787, when he was 


Registrar of the Consistory 

a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn; brother 
to the Eat] of Harrowty and the Bishop 
of Lichfleld and Coventry, Sept. 18. 
yess a Me west, Westbrook Hey, 





Rela ee 
pata. He was promoted to the rank 
of Licutenant in 1788, and in 1790, 
in command of the artillery end in 
‘charge of the engineer and story depart- 
cones be jocel tee Nis Bet oat 
Sidiary force, and was prewnt at the 
reduction of the whole eastern division 
of the Doosub. In 179] he was at the 
taking of the etrung hill-forts of Ko- 
Beludah, Bi and 


paul, Gand. 
eoush ; be commanded the European 
artillorymen that led the storm of the 
lower fort of Gurmancoaiah; o0 which 
‘ocemion he received the thanks of Lord 
Cocuwalis. In 2708 be jland de 
grand army st Seringepatar, and served 


the siege 


‘Mauritius, 
In 1796 be wes eppointed 
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‘Seosrt in Ceylon, and was a 
the of Tris the of 
‘Columbo, and until the final reduction 


to a company. 
recovery he returned to India, and in 
Nor, 1800 was appointed Commiveary 
of Stores to the forces in the field 
against the rebel Doondia Weugh. 
‘He was present during the whole of 


aod Bussorsh ; in which service he ac- 
\uiteed himvelf to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-generals Tar 1602, wes 
appainted public of the Govern. 
ment, egret ipeg eee od 
enrriage mao at Beringepatam, 
Fle was promoted t0 the rank of Major 
iu 1004, and to that of Lieat.-Colonel 
io 1807, To leo Ss gun-carringe 
manufactory was to maturity, 
under bis immediate Srperiatealenee 
and in the course of seven years’ ma- 
nagement of the institution, as well a6 
on his retirement, he received numerous 
‘testimonials of the unqualified approbs- 
tion of the Court of Directors and the 





local 6 ‘the military 
\oral Goveramen through N 


In 1818, Lieut-Col. Scatt retuned 
to India with orders from the Court of 
Directara to remne the office of Public 
Agent, but with which the Government 
did not comply. On the Sth March, 
1814, he was to command 


to England, and be attained the rank 
of Major-General in 1623. — East In- 
dis Military Calender. 

SMITH, John Gordon, M.D., 
F.BS.L, ; Sept, 15, 1839, in the Fleet 
Prion, aged 41. 
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‘Tis exinent character, who wes born 
in the your 1793, was at & very atl 
parlod eduested to become Donber of 





served. On Professor Smit 
to England, be was placed on the half 
pay lst, and woe appointed to the 
honourable office of Librarian to his 
Grace the late Duke of Sutherland (then 
‘Marquis of Stafford), in which situation 


on Mi 
many important features, been the 

of the learned judges, in casen of forensic 
medicine, and several odi- 


tious; and, with the ex of Dr. 
Beck's (of New York) work on the samo 
subject, 


it is far soperior to any that 
tad yreroualy or bar soce sppenreds 
Tn his “ Hints to Medical Witnesses, 
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Neale, Dr. Scnith, on seeing the printed 
oridence of the witnemes, waited upon 
‘them, end convinced them thet, from 


Another case we may men 
toa was, thet of an unfortunate female, 
who wished to procure abortion, and 


race 
titloner was tried for his life. On the 
trial Dr, Smith, by permission of the 
Coart, that the appeersoces said 
to be those of violence, were nothing 
moore than what is always found on dis- 
rection; and on 5 tated, the 
Cours instantly directed mn acquittal. 
‘Whea the late Coroner for the city of 
London (Mr. Sbelton) died, Dr. Senith 
became a candidate for the office (and a 
more efficient character could not have 
fer nagheved on baal Sof hn 
bere on private 
friendabip, wad the Corer, 


‘Mr, Payne, |. Shortly 
this mowifing defect be resigned his 
chair in the University of London, and 
lectured at his private residence in Foley 
Place, As a sedolous student he was 
an shnost daily visiter in the reading 
the British Museum; and, to 






| 
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‘thecaries! Hall to, candidates for 
‘icentiate to study the (until now) neg. 
Jected but truly important subj 

fxemie medicine. Notwithaanding sll 
his knowledge and ability be bocame in- 


in pecuniary difficulties, com- 


aL 
| 
: 
i 
I 


moments, as well as duriog bis 
by his amiable and highly-gifted 
fend Dr. Edward Harrison, of Holes 
Cavendish Squase. Dr. Smith, 
many other great men, hed a fa- 
‘subject of study ; vis,“ Forensic 

ine ;" and for his sealous attach. 
endeavours to cultivate it 
members of the medical pro- 
ion, he was deemed an eccentric, 
useful physician, Some years 
endeavoured to form a clams 
a jal Lostitution, in Albemarle 
‘Street, for the study of this science, but 
he failed, only # few private friends al- 
his. praclection ; the same wax 

the case at the Loadon Univerity; but 
subsequently his exertions have induced 
the pai anheren to compe meal 
fesaors: 


STU ETE 


he 


¥ 


tasty ity andthe present pro 

of medical jurisprudence feel the 
result of his boura. He benefited 
others, whilst he died in # geol, On 
Monday evening, Sept. 18 » coroner's 


inguest was held on his reasins in the 





5 Keeper 
of the Prints and Drawings in the Brie 
tish Musoum; March 6, 1833, in 
University Street, Totteobam Court 
Road, in his 670 year, 

‘He was the son of Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, a sculptor, and afierwarda a 
well-known printacier, living at Rem- 
brundt’s Head, 18, Great May's Build 
ings, St. Martin's Lane; and, webeve 
his own authority (in the album of Mr, 
‘Upeott of the London Inetitution) for 
tating, waa literally bora in « hackney 
coaels, 294 June, 1766, on ita way fromm 
Big uncle's, old Ned Ter?'s, the glem- 

to his father’s house in Great 

street, whiltt Maddox was 

ing « straw at de Little Theatre 

in the Haymarket, and Mary.le-booe 

Gardens re-ceboed the molodious notes 
of Toray Lowe, 
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hropshire quent 


tninster Abbey; Nollekeus was put, in 
1760, unter te junracton Theo. 





& 


‘Whilst a toy, hs intercourse was fre- 
with Nolickens, who offea took 
im towalk with him in verious 


it 
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first best drawing of animals, $1.3; in the 


1760, for the first best model of animals, 
9L 98. (this model ia in the possession 
‘of Viscount Maynard); in 1761, for 
the fret best model, in clay, of the Con 
tinence of Scipio, 151 152 (in the 
posession of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham); in 1762, for the drvt best model 
in clay, 21, — the subj i 
‘sapplicated by 
Senith 


pore 
trait of him, etched by De Wilde; and members 








Tn June, 1007, Mr. Saith published 
+ Antiquities of We 


festuniaster ; the old 
Palace ; Se. Stephen's Chapel (num the 
House ‘of Commons), &¢. &c., con- 
taining 246 Engraviogs of Ti 
Phical Objees of of which 192 no 


work contains copics of 
Sau8 which dow new and userpoced 
‘on the Ancient History of the 





b Me. Sesith 
trond on Me Stina. tho mane 





ge MrSeh chereeede 


praks drawingh forthe’ Sokety of An 
quaries) ; but, fortunstely, by that time 
Mr, a of every 
thing he wi " 
bent gnterained dat Beta wok 
cd herve . Phare the one 
aries, 
pep irtrecrd 
action was explained in some — 
‘Magazino," 
Hawkins, Mr. Smith, 
See val. Ixxiii, pp, $2. 
1B 906 518 480, eo 
‘The description was 
begun by Jobn Sidney Hawkins, Faq. 
FSA, shat roen ot pees aa oe 
fire 144 ‘other portions, 
a cae ate in Mr. Smith's adver~ 
‘tivement to the volume; but an unfor- 
tunate cana diate arising between these 
godiemaen (a crcumsancs much tbe 
ted), the work was completed 
Be Smith, Ne Bh Heine wo md 
Published let in answer to 
‘Mr. Smith's preface, which produced = 
“ Vindication,” by Mr. Smith, which is 
occasionally to be found bound at the 
end of the volume. Before this * Vin» 
amy. we published, a fre a: Mr. 
's prin ng-ace destroyed 
Jag copien of the works wis S000 
eee "1000 of which were ‘coloured 
‘and elaborately gilt by Nr, Smith and 
his wife. By By this fire bale pig 


bey ‘in it than furnishing 
reser portion of the Lacipsons 
published “Sixty 
to additonal Plates" to bia * Anse 
quities of Westminster ;" but without 
any description, or even a list of them 5 
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Seam, Pemnant, and others” ‘Tes 
was begun in October, 1810, and 
move! it, wi a see 
unt tea nly 
+ containing not 
of Bulldings, wate many 
instances no longer exist, wnd for the 
most part were never before published ; 
but some Account of Places and Cus- 


Smnith’s best work. See Upcott’s To- 
ography, vol. ii. p. 890. Ho was a» 
sted in’ the descriptions by Francis 
Donen BagF.8.A and ober fends, 
‘This work consists of 83 plates, mar 
terly and boldly erched by Mr. Smith, 
in the style of Pirnoesl, which are ex- 
Plalned in 28 pages of lettr-prems. To 
the subscribers, Mr. Smith intimated 


Poges, with several other plates; but 


this wae never executed ; and st tbo kena, 


smwe time solicited communications for 
his intended “ Account of the Parith 


Of his fe; and he meditated the pub 
Heation of this interesting mass of in. 
telligence in two volumes, which we 
regret be never completed, a the dis. 
trict io of inoportance both en account 
of the number of persons of high rank 
nd titl, ax well a8 artists and actors of 
‘the very first eminence, who at one time 
ronderel the moat fashionable pert of 
the town. 

__ Bir. Scnith happily escaped the neces- 


in 1816, Keeper of the Prints of the 
British Museum. But in 1817 he 





‘nntappily broken in upon, when 
‘Mr, Douce, Sir W. Beechey, and Mr. 
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‘who have bis good-bo- 
secieseeeie 
fand of anecdote; and parti 


‘Museum, where his uoremitting stten. 
Hous covured for him the ood 
respect of some of the fret 
of the country. 
Tn Mr. Upoott’s albom he wrote « 
inself, in which is 
the following paragraph. * I can boast 
of seven events, some of which great mea. 
would be proud of. I received « kim 
when @ boy from the besutiful Mrs, 
Robinaoa,— was patted on the head 
Dr. Johnson, — bare frequently 
tr 
. ‘with an 
Phost, —aaves Lady Bazailton, from 
falling, when the melancholy news ar- 
rived of Lord Nelaon’s death, — three 
times eoaversed with King George LIT, 


g 





+ the other to 





was to describe the residences, with 
anecdotes, of eminent perona. Ie ane 
nounced a History of his own Life 
and Times.” | How tar cither of tase 
works is likely to be publinbed we are 
not informed He also at one time 
‘a very extensive and curious illustrmed 
series a Royal Aeademy Cats 
Jogues. (greater pert i 
lection of Autograpls ead Leticrs was 
* Mr, Kean brought up ia bis roome 
a young lion, and having left Mr. Smith 
alone with the beast, was the caine of = 
rant terrible fright, which asde a last- 
ing imprewlou oa Mr, Senith’s mind. 
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cy 


health, Mr. Stuart, at that early period 
of has service, enjoyed the 
distinction of being called to All thet 
bigh and arduous office during Mr, 
Harrington's alnoncs ; and was 20 for. 
tunale 8m to discharge the dutive of it to 
the aatisfaction of hiv superiors, ab aj 
pears by a flatiering textinony of thwir 
jon, recorded on the procecd. 
ings of dhe Gorerament. 

‘iis tiealth wan, bowerer, 00 much 
impaired Ly the labour and nnaious re- 
spovetility icant othe office, tht 

‘was under the necenity of proceedis 
to Englind, in Mas, 1703. oy) 

‘Mr, Stuart returned to Benge) at 
the commencement of 15015 and was 


‘ 


office of Judge and Magistrate of the 


district of Ages. He quitted Agra in 
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nomineted 
‘Magistrate 


‘VOL, XVIII. 


1680, and retired in 1881. —- Gentle. 
man’s 
SUTAERLAND, ‘the most noble 


Governor of the 
‘British Institebon, &c.; July 19. 1833, 
athis peat, Dunrobin Castle, Sutherland, 
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his slater the Counteas of 
ffanern? took place on the 8st J 
nearly 9000 people were sssembled. 


. The 


TOURNAY, the Bev. 
DD, of 
‘Westminster, and formerly W: 


29th of Noy. 1780. In June, 1781, be 
was elected acholer of that 
1789 succeeded to a fell 


both which bad been possessed by his 
father. Upon accepting this preferment 
te le Onford, and fined bie reidence 
with his mother in the House 
at Dover, where he continued to perform 
towards ber till ber death the duties ofa 
most affectionate son; and towards his 
parishioners, those of an able and atren- 
five pastor, Having resigned his fel- 
Jowship in 1799, be wesin 1806 recalled 
tocalleges forse Eighly wer bis tee 
acquirementa esteemed by meny 

the fellows of Wadham, that, upon the 
death of Dr. John Wills, although not 
st the time 2 member of the foundation, 
bho was elected Warden in opposition to 
powerful competitor. This event was 

ly bailed with muisfaction, arant- 
Ficioua to the College and the University. 


‘He proceeded 
when 160%, and D.D. 1806. 


i. 
t 





sill experienced 

distressing illnew. His constitution, 
thus weakened, was unable to bear the 
‘violent remedies to which it was neces- 
sary to resort for the removal of an acci- 
‘mation, of the howela, Aware from the 
first of the probability of his approaching 
cod, bande alte regu arenge 

HH 
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woenta with perfict composare and « 
pious resignation to the Divise Will ; 
and, after two days’ suffering, be died, aa 
Dehad lived, in fall but bumble reliance 


‘This sentiment he ropeatediy expressed 
to the friend who was with him in bis 
last {ilness.. 

Dr. Tournay possessed talents of the and 
highest onder, 6 ‘cultivated by very exten 
sive reading’ and geveral intercourse 
with the world, His manners were 
courteous and unaffected ; and his con 
versation, distinguished by 





peeulias 
felicity of expression and a fond of ralty 


nataral humour, frequently imparted a. 
IntretoRirladoos of fc ror oo 
‘ary occurrences, and rendered him an 
equally entertaining and instructive 
companion. Force and clearness of 
thought and language appeared in his 








ie to his express de~ 
see boen destroyed ace is death. His 
ecutenees of mind, soundness of 
iment, and rectitude of principle, ‘com. 
hined with a knowledge of business, and 
fn sceuracy and a caution, the result of 
Jong experience, made him o safe and 
‘valuable counsellor in cases of doubt and 
AiBieulty ; while # warmth and sh 
feeling, a never-failing readiness t0 
undertake, aud an indefatigable perseve- 
rancein performing kind ofice, without 
to personal convenience, gave to 
his friendship value which they only 
can duly ‘who experienced its 
benefit "i's frm and unehaken at. 
tachment to the established institutions 
of hia country in Church tend State was 
manifested hy the neal with which, when- 





ond empponed sient ‘Hin faith was sin- 
cere; his devotion fervent. A decided 
‘enemy to all pretence and oxtentation in 


religion, he sought rather to conceal 
tan to display his frelings om this sub- 
Jest; but those who were 2 

‘with the state of hls mind know ae 
‘here was « deeply-rooted seriousness of 
thought, and a spirit of true Christian 
piety, which influenced him in all the 
important concerns of life, —Centle- 
man’s Ao; 

TOWNSHEND, the Right Hon, 
Lord Joho, a» Privy Councillor, end 
LL.D. ; uncle to the Marquia Town. 
shond ; ‘Feb, 25. 1883, at Brighton, 


"Lord John Towmsbend ax born 
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ae 811 a seed wena Gora. 

‘the Srst Marquis Townshend, by his 
fimt wife, ly ‘Charlotte Compton, 
aly surviving Lame of James Earl of 
Northam 


Hi 


pion and the Rt. Hon, 
Eeraiip roe gots of King George 

p wee 
fhe Second; be was educated at Btn 5 
afterwards ut Cambridge; where 
he ao highly ditinguished himself 04 to 
become, in 1780, one of the 





only until the 13th of July following, 
On the &th of April 1785, be wae agua 
retired on the 


teat at the general election of 1784, 

which was the period st which Mr, Pitt 

eet ow chen for the Universe of 
Cambridge. Lord John Tor 

did not again sit in Parliament until 
1788, when an election occurred for 
estsioter, on Lord Head's acorpt- 

ing a seat at the Admiralty. 

Ten Towrahend nnd on fils oct 





peti- 
oud agua the fears Tut, after a 
protracted invoetigation, which lasted 
‘early the whole session of 1789, with. 
drew bis petition. At the gener 
election of 1790, Lord Hood was re. 
stored to his seat, Lord John Town- 
shend was agein out of Parliament, 
‘until elected on a for Koares: 
bree in 1793: be was re-elected 
that borough in 1796, aod the four 
absequent general cleeticns, and nally 
retired ot the dissolution of 1818, after 
ng been one of its representatives 
for twenty-five years, In Feb 1006 
his Lordship was appointed Joint Pay- 
mester-general of the Army, and a 
Lord of Trado and Plantations; and 
was sworn a Privy Councillor, He 
retired from those offices early in the 


year. 
In early life, Lord John ‘Townshend 
‘war conspicuous for the grace of his 
manners bis genius wit und elegant 
Jiterature. His poetical productions 
were much admired. His 
‘was bonoured with the personal fri 
ship both of hin late and of his present 
‘Majesty. In the latter years of his 
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fpr 
‘Beigton; lvtiog Ne tee 


‘Conmmnander R.N, w3o married in 1825, 
Grp Sua Cpe 

nd CB 
ance to the Maris of Bute; 8 
Caran, wo ded young; ed te 
Rev, Osborne 2 
Ghaplain io Ordinary to his Majoty — 


TOOTTER ia, Bag, Set. 6 
ssp Me bane te Consiga ae 
ther 4 serious tines; aged 77. 





Black trust, may 
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Sim of de Banat in Bo guar, 
‘though « less extestive enterprise, 
tne af noble benevlence and dal 


Under 
the best and roost correct management 
Gee in many cate the very meant wap 
lied by the generosity of the humane 
owner), this exsblisiwent hes risen to 
uch importance, and jn ita progress 
provided for ssany hundreds of the de- 
prewed and destitute. 1n the class of 
mechanical inreatioos and improves 
taents, the umber and ingesuity of 
Mr. Trotter's models ranked bie with 
‘he foremoet character ofthe age —the 
Arkvrights, thw Bronels, tbe Smsetona, 
‘and the Wacts Of chewe he bas teft 
some remarkable proofs, which, we 
yet_be employed to thy 
Public benelt, Bur of ali his compra. 
bensive and striking plans, perhaps the 
‘most toemorable wes tat for furnihin 
fe be geaig elo a 
basing the of a currency far 
the Bish eae of wich an oie 
‘was give nome yours ng in the Zi 
Gaette, Uohappily the bullion m 
‘was fatally trong at this period, and, 
notwithstanding the spprobetion of 
many of our ablet statist, this schere 
aid to wia te eueat of wiser, 
‘Yet whether received on a demonstrated 
problem of iocalculable value, which 
‘would relieve every burden of the 
country, ar ax a doubiful proposition, 
‘it ia itopomible to view is inal its great 








principles, wide ramifcations, and 
lin wooderfally digested detuils, without 


feeling 20 overwhelming sense of the 
capacity and che philaathropy of the 


‘Bus the bury life is o'r; all thet 
active mind is now alll; wud we have 
‘aly now to mourn the lass of one of 
‘the mot intliigent, mpright, aod liberal 
chaructet which it ius hoen our lotto 
‘appreciate and exiceos in this work's 


intercourse, 
One af Mr. Troter’s mor wonder 
fulidess was thetof suviverel language, 
of which all we can eay i, chat we have 
frequently witneued the experinent 
tied, and speceed to our ute astonish 
nent — Literary Greet. 


¥. 
VAVAsO! By Wiles, ops for 
«Deputy. a 
Sa, Nig ee Wet Bag 
a Weston Hall, Leese in the 
aE 


st } 





i 


& 





t 


off Varasour, on pain or penalty of for- 
ine cre yet 
» to the next lawful heir 
Vavarour's ances- 


in a 
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corner of New Bridge Brest, He ap- 
pears to have commenced his 
‘carver about 1793, at the 
Wr le procestinge of ba French 
revo. 
a ss Founder’ Hall io Lot 
fe 1794 brought forward « 
Bat, eesiveray ca tha wer with 
wer 
revolutioadead Franee, tad 
‘Beceesity of a reform in, 
1796 be was fret 
‘the Comman Council 
Farringdon Without ; and becexoe a very 


F 


[8 
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Mr. Alderman Wood, Sir John Key, 
and G. Grote, Haq. the City Mem. 
in a mourning coach. 
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for their perusal, che was eminently auc 
‘cessful; the tithes of her productions were 
aafollows: Juvenile Anecdotes founded 
‘on facts, 1795. Leisure Hours, or en- 
tertaining Dialogues, 2rols. 1796. An 
Introduction to Botany, in a series of 
Ietera 1796. Mental Toprovement, 
3 5 se 








logues illustrative of natural and scient!. 
fe: 1805. Excursonsin North 
America. 1906. Sketches of Human 
Manners, delineated in stories itustra- 
tive af the characters of the inhabitant 
Of different parts of the world, 1807, 
‘Variety, or Selections of Anecdotes and 
curious Facts, 1609. Perambulations 


ir In London and its Environs, 1810. In 


and  stioct displayed, or facts cxcmpllfying, 


the sagecity of various species of aniinals, 
1811. ‘The Traveller in Africa. 1814. 
To her private charactor, whether aaa 


aughter, wife,mother, of grandmother, 
‘Mrs. Wakelleld was exemplary ; in her 
is calm and cheer 


disposition, 
ful, bearing with grest patience am sc- 
uncles exist bodily suffering; 


The indeed, her whole conduct discovered an 





‘Head, Albian’ Hill, Ipich ; in ber 
‘Bd year, 
‘This cleverand benevolent woman “ay 


Robert and beirewof Vapt. Solin Bagster, RNs 





Taba eforts to lprove ta rising gene- 
ration, by the publication of useful books 


‘enctgy, philosophy, meekness, and revig- 
nation, rarely to be met with. She had 
thrve children, two sons and a daughter, 
Edvard Wakeficld, Eg. the elder son, 
‘as the author of a statistical Account 
of Ireland, published in dto. 1812; and 
Daniel Wakefield, Enq. the younger 

the suthor of veveral pamphlets on agri- 
cultural and political economy. Among 
her numerous relatives, Mr. Priscitia 
‘Wakefield had the happiness af ruckon— 
ing Mr. Fry, to whom sbo was aunt, 











‘4 Post Captain in the Royal Navy; at 
Florence. 

Captain Walker was the third and 
youngest son of the late Major We 
(sho died at Iampton Court Palace in 
‘Mey 1829), by Elenrietuy, only daugblor 





and brother to Lieut,-Gen, Sur George 





Commander-in. Chief at 
Gol. Frederic Walker, IA. of Bushey, 
in Hertfordshire. 

Capt, CM, Walker was present -at 
the capture and evacuation of Toulon in 
17935 and ecrved ms midshipman on 
boed the Fortude 74 during thetnbee- 

inst Cornice. le 
iat witurued fhe reduction of the 
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islandsof 6. Laciaand Trinidad, in 
1796 and Feb. 1797. He priate d 


of the Bpencer 74, when that sbip mc- 
‘companied Lord Neluou fram the Medi- 
terrapean to the West Indies in 1808 ; 
also at the baitle off St. Dowingo, Feb. 
6. 1806; during the siege of Copen- 
hhagea, in 1007; nd at tha blockade of 
‘Lisbon in the wintar of the latter 
‘After the convention of Cintra, Li 

Walker returned home from the river 
Tagus, in command of a Russian slocp 
of war, belooging to the squadron sur- 
readered by Vice-Adm. Sinavi, He 
‘was subsequently appointed to the Bar- 
eur 98, bearing the fag of Rear- Adm. 
‘Tyler, and the Cologne 74, attached to 





the squadron eraployed in the defence potite 


of Cadiz. He was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, Feb. 1. 1612. 

On the 21st Feb. 1824, Ceptain CM. 
Seon, wan sopeleted to ae 
inl lee conveyed Lord Vine Strang 
ford, then Ambanador to the Ottoman 
Porte, from heeyreges gery ey ca cae 

Be, He attained the 

tain, May $7. 1825. 

pain ‘Walker married in 1811, An~ 
‘va-Maria, daughter and heiress of Wal- 
ter Riddell, Eaq, of Glen Riddell, co. 
Dumfries, toe granddaugier of the ae 
Governor Woodley; and by thet lady he 
had iwue: 1. GeorgeJames, an officer 
of Dragoons; 2 Fred.-Lovies; Ss. 
. Arthur de Noe: 








Harriet —- Marshal's Navel Biography. 

WILLIAMS, the Rev. Edward, 
M.A, Perpetual Curate of Battlefield 
agion, county Salop, and Rector 
of Chelsfield in Kent: Jan. 3. 1833; 
atin revdencs, Cotontrrae, Shrems- 
bury, aged 70. 

Te was the eldest son of Edward 
Willian, Eag.* of Eaton Mascot, 
county Sulop, by Barbara Letty 








© Hediod Jan. 1894, atthe advanced 
age of o aod toa el Dene 
to, cout 

" Se ded Sr Sept. 194, aged 64, and 
‘ant interred under the commusion 
table of Battlefield Chorch, near tothe 
reoiaing of ber first busbend, Jobn 
Cort, Eag, of Sundorne ‘The faneral 
particular desire took place at 
ad gb, by toreh-tight. 





i 





and ponesed a mind abundantly stored 
‘with information on most subjects in 


ee 
much of botany, was sn excellent 


draughtwoan, and in early life devoted 
18 attention to the study of 
antiques, perticalarly hose connected 


with Shropshire, his native count 
whereby be formed an extensive cad 
valuable saan patigeantt relating 
to its history, with 6 of the 

cipal families, which thine Rev, Ts 


‘Blakeray, fa bs profi othe be 
Edm pale in 
pies with bern aldo equaled.” 
‘The Venerable Archdeacon Corbet, 
she in be Tetroduction to bie Agr- 
(1808), 
Scknowledges ing assistance of Mr. 
‘Williams in the ecclesiastical portion of 
that work, as being of much * uniform 
accuracy a8 to give a stamp of peca- 
Tiar authenticity." Although Mr. Wil. 
Yiams did not himself favour the world 
‘with any publication showing the result 
of his learned researches, yet he bas left 
behind a sarprising monument of bis 
permererance wnd industry in original 


{great kill in delineation. Besides these 
‘be han drawn views of most of the gen- 
‘tlemen's seats in the county. Some of 
these views have now become tha mare 
interesting and valuable from the ra- 
wages of time, ot the alterations of 
‘onslly relentlew ixnoratore. 
‘Of late years, however, Mr. Willisene 
hed entirely given up such pursuits, and 


st 


smployed entirely 
in the study of the Seri and the 
ures of Lis pserl ele which 





reasoning, which was particularly evin- 

ced inn dhscouree delivered at 8¢. Chad's, 

a, in August 1852, before the 
Clergy of the 


re 

if il I 

pagel 
Wh 





Blory. 
+ Tewes evident, that he did not value 
hig tivings for the revenue which they 
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sidered his docesse as 2 general lows, 
which was manifested by the closing of 
the houses snd shops of Coton Hill and 

two suburbs of the tows, 


fagazine. 

WINDHAM, William, Esq., Vioe- 
Aduniral of the White ; January, 1835 5 
aged 64. 


D.C.L Dean of Welle (a notice of 
‘whom will be found in Nichols's Lites 
rary Ilustrations of the 

Century, vol. vi, pp. 790. 896.) by 
Sarah, afterwards the wife of William 


‘Thin was one of the fest at Bpithead in 
the mutiny of 1797; but, in couse 
quence of Capt, Lukin’s exrelient ma. 
was the first thet afterwards 
sailed, although ordered to the un- 
healthy sation of the West Indie. Ske 
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oa wa rot 
this cathalie’ and iverel 
ed 


enteraporsneoae. prayer. a 
aifecnonste and attentive pastor, ad in 
wll the private relation, of life truly 
ssniable and exemplary. For 
thee years his health had 
chning, and the imfrmisies 
whable; bat be 


to bey cony 
ing his He left 
‘Tonbridge Wella and Hmdngs on the 
Gth Aug. 1833, in bis nsual health. 
On the sb he was scized with « violent 
attack, which proved fatal almost aud 
deals. Hix remains were interred in 
‘the fomily vault in Businll Fields on 
the 17th. ‘The addrew over the grave 
‘waa delivered by the Rev, Jobs Clayton, 
Jia the presence of more than 2000 per. 
sons, The funeral procesion was formed 
hy thneen inourning coaches and six 
private carriages 5 the pall-bearers were 
ministers, and sbout 40 gentlemen ay 
mourners 
by the Res, Dr. Smith, of 
‘Homerton, the following morning. 
‘Dr. Winter wes the author of « small 
volume entitled “ Pastoral Letters on 
Non Conformity,” and of several single 
Sermon delivered on particular o0- 








ir Drath Carey 
rs fy was pentor at 

Sereet from 1738 1017593 Mr. Kichard 
Winter frou 1759 t0 1799; Dr. Robert 
‘Winter frou 1806 tw 1893. Thus, sith 
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the exception of an latereal of exdh 
youn, Ss congregaicn ben, baring 108 
three < 


‘employed on the Mediterrinean station, 
from ‘hich be returned to England 
July 2. 1802, His next appointment 
wes 10 the Valiant of 74 guna, in the 
spring of 1807. He became « Rear 
Aihmral im 1814, and @ Vice. Admiral 
an 1850, 

He inarcied at Gibraltar, in 1809, the 


bad « numerous family ; 
of whom, Elisx, the fourth deughver, 
ve in Jan. 1832, to the Rev, 


& M.A. Vicar of Horley in 
‘Gibetnnne Meaket hepa e 
vat Pragrepy: 


